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INTRODUCTION. 



^MONo thofi^ cities celebrated in history fyr ex^ 
teat, magnificeBee^ and population^ London has 
for ages been conspicuous. The very nftme of 
this renowned capital excites a subliine emotion 
in the youthful and adventurous individual vtho, 
emulous of distinction, pants to realise the ejtpec- 
tations inspired by the fame of iiondon. Nor is 
this anibition peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
British Isles: adventurers from every civilized 
nation have also aspired to emtnexioe in the Engr 
lish metropolis^ where public patronage is impar- 
tially conferred on every meritorious candidate. 

Paris has indeed disputed tfie pre-eminence of 
Londcm^ but the pretensions of those rival cities to 
distinction are very different ; for while the French 
capital is enriched witii die plunder of surrounding 
iMftik^ns, the finglidi metropolis supports her opu^ 
lence^ d%mtyy and.glMy, by conmiercial enter* 
pnze. 

In this immemse capital, including a eireum« 
finrenee of twenty-six miles, aiid containing many 
myriads of huma,n beings,, the observant mind is 
gratified with an inexhaustiUe variety of interest* 
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ing objects. Society, in all its gradations^ from 
regal dignity to the depression of indigence, af- 
fords a rich (^pd of amusement and instruction. 
The enjoyments and the evils of life exist in this 
great city in all their Varieties"; and the pursuits 
and manners of the busy, the gay, and the dissi- 
'pated, who suc<!e6s!vely appear in this^ world in 
miniature, present complex vi^ws of human na- 
ture whiclv pu2zle the speculative philosopher^ and 
afford ample gratification to ^curiosity • r 

-- Admiration is the first emotion whidi arises in 
^ihe mind of a stranger on his arrii^al in London. 
*The extent of the squares, the residence of weaUh 
iand grandeur; the. magnificence of the bridges, 
unequalled by any other effort of human labour ^ 
tmdi the splendour of the principal streets^ witk 
shops and warehouses overflowing ^ with - every 
necessary of life, every elegance of inventive 
genius, and e^ery prbductibtn • of nature and art 
for the gratification of luxury; overwhelm the 
imagination; . A healthy 4aiid ^aotivei^population 
crowd the streets ;. ithe footways^ present . ah ani^ 
mated seeiie of passeiigei8^>mating along the same 
pavement like two differenit streams; the air is 
filled with the noise, and the earth trembles be? 
neath the pressure of various carriages, some for 
ihea^ccennnodation. of, the ^pijlent, duftwii by. fleet 
horses with the velocity of the wind, .aiid.«itheril 
conveying artides of commence, with a slow^and 
r^ular imotion; to tbei place of their destination* 
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A general and cursory survey of the strieete of 
London might induce the strange to iinagine that 
be liad arrived in a perfect paradise* The beauty 
of elegant women moving with graceful ease ia 
the public stneets^ the air of satisfaction with which 
numbers oftradesmenbastea along, eager for the 
completion of some impcnrtant transacticm^ and the 
complacent smile .ojf; groups of young gentlemen 
sauntering, arm in arm^ might mislead tiie visitor 
jnlo an opinion that Xondon was the spot which 
Happiness had chosen fbr a perpetual residence* 

The. experience of a few days wtll^ however^ 
effectually remove the illusion ; all the false lustre 
diffused by novelty will vanish, and London and 
its inliabitarits appear as they are. Then will the 
visitor^ no longer the dupe of his own good-nature^ 
be ready to exclaim ; with the poet^— . 

< < Oh, thou resort and mart of all the earth, 

Chequel^'d 'vfith all oomplexioiis of mankind, 

A^d ffptted witii aU <9Wea.; Inwlyoin Inep 

Much that I love, and more thaf I admire, . 

And all that I abhor; thou freckled fkir, 
/ . , Thmt pleM«*t #«d yet ikiK^flft mr; I CMi lMt(b» 

. |And I can yeepi, oan hope, and can despond, 
' Teel i^raUi' and pity, #henl'think on thee!" 
«'. I ;:i . . . ' • , ■ , i^. '■' - ) 

* LondfM^ has^ indeed^sis^e the revtvietl of letters^ 
httfiUtan ineidiaustifaletheme, on which panegyric 
and censure have equally been employed/ accord*-, 
ing to the views of the describer; for while the 
man of warm imagination isxpatiated wifli ra|iture 
on the delights of life which abbun^l In this vast; 
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capital) the moralist discovered so much of error 
and depravity^ that his picture of the English me- 
tropolis was a picture of deformity. Perhaps a 
medium between these extremes would present m 
wore accurate portraiture of the manners and 
characters most noteriouA in London^ a city whick 
is in the most extensive sense of the word the capi'* 
tal of the united kingdom. It is^ indeed^ the at-» 
tractive centre c^ science> intelligence, and opu-* 
lence ; Mhe Important spot where iegislatora enact^ 
and sovereigns give netivity to the laws ; the de*' 
pository of national wealth, and the citadel of 
national glory ; the school of genius, and the tem- 
ple of intellectual refinement. 

Whatever can. amuse the ikncy or improve the 
taste in the most finished productions of human 
ingenuity, may be found in this emporium of com-> 
merce, knowledge, and elegance. In London the 
intellectual powers of man are excited by the ani- 
mating motives of eompetitioti, emolument, and 
reputation, to a degree of energetic vigour unat- 
tainable in the seclusion, of rettrement»'~Hence, 
whatever is excellent in those polished arts which 
contribute to refinement, is to be found in this 
celebmt^ city--ra city more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the philosopher ihsjL arudent Rome in the 
zenith of b^ glory » 

It may be. asserted, that apublioation like the 
proenit ia superfluously because morality haabeen 



recotnmended by the elegant eisays of Addison 
and others ; but every age has ite peculiar follies 
and fashions, which require the correction of the 
satirist, nor is the present day deficient in subjects 
of animadversion. Though the liveliest exertions 
of intellect are incompetent to depict the ever- 
varying lights and shades that form a picture of 
London, yet the attempt may afford ntt agreeable 
amusement both to the writer and the reader* Td 
oombine cheerfulness with reflection, and candour 
with satire has been the design of the Author, and 
the public patronage has crowned his efforts with 
success. 

The two most powerful motives that keep this 
vast community in continual agitation, like the 
undulations of the ocean, are the love of pleasure 
and the love of gain. Venus and her auxiliary^ 
Bacchus, reign in the feushionable circles. Mas* 
querades, balls, fetes, public and private theatres, 
and all the luxurious delights that fancy can de* 
Tise, minister to the passions and appetites of those 
sons and daughters of diaiipation. Assignations, 
seduction, adultery, and elopements, engage the 
attention of the voluptuous throng ; and were a 
temple erected in honour of Cytherea, those nu-* 
merous votaries who worship her in private, would 
doubtless form a long procession to offer their gifts 
upon her altars. 

In the city, Plutus has a great proportion of 
worshippers^ insomuch^ that were a golden image 
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like th&t of Nebuchadnezzar to be erected, num^ 
bers would surround the precious idol, and, with 
Uplifted hands and admiring eye^, exclaim; 
^' Gold, thou art the object of out constant devo- 
tion, thy influence has ^ciinguished the light of 
justice and humanity in our minds !" 

London being inhabited by a medley of various 
nations, must consequently exhibit a curious diver-^ 
sity of characters. To delineate these with the 
pencil of satire ; to trace deception and vice to 
their secret haunts, and* expose -^hen) t<> public 
ridicule and detestation, wherever they may be 
found ; is the proper business of the honest satirist. 
It has ever been his privilege to ^^ shoot Jhlty as 
it flies 9^ and if some readers feel that they are ex- 
hibited in colours too glaring, let them relinquish 
those follies which are subjects of ridicule, antl the 
censure, will be no longer applicable to them* 

. This work contains not only characteristics of 
the native citizens, but of ]»eople from dilBferent 
countries now resident in the English metropolis;: 
remarks on public amusements and modem litera^ 
ture ; animadversions on existing foliiesand vices; 
and a satirical description of some persons in high 
life, who are conspicuous for &eir career of dissi'^ 
pation. 



SATIRICAL, 

VIEW OF LONDON. 



Characteristics of the Ldhabitcmts of Lomion. 

Jl H]^ first order of citizens which daimsour atten- 
tion is the merchants. They are undoubtedly the 
most opulent and respectable in the world, whe-^ 
ther consider^ as men of business, or private in^ 
dividuals. Many of thQ merchants who hav^ re^ 
ceived a liberal education, and travelled to form 
f^ommercial conjiections, are intelligent and en* 
^rprising meq ; but it must.be confessed that the 
greater number are rather confined in their ideas, 
and consider the art of accumulating wealth as the 
principal excellence. Dr. Johnson says, "there 
is nothing in trade connected with greatness o£ 
mind ;" on the other* hand, it may safely be as-[ 
serted, that commerce is essentially instrumental to 
the diffusion of knowledge. The same ship that 
^mes freighted with merchandise, may import « 
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still more valuable acquisition to the State^ in the 
person of the traveller or philosopher, who comet 
to communicate new discoveries in science. 

In consequence of their frequent intermarriages 
with the nobility, the higher order of citizens are 
not only more refined, but more luxurious than 
their ancestors. Many of them are possessed of 
elegant villas in the circumjacent counties, to 
which they occasionally retire from the bustle of 
business ; but the love of rural scenes, which is so 
natural to man, seldom predominates in the mind 
of the merchant, till he has realised an immense 
fortune. Indeed, the desire of gain has become so 
habitual to several citizens, that they continue, to 
deal in stock long after they have resigned the 
more arduous toik of commerce. The darling 
pursuit of the citizen of London is wealth, and he 
eheerfully devotes the energies of his mind to the 
attainment of that object. 

The amusements of the higher class of citizens 
are similar to those of the great, whose fashions 
and follies the city ' dames and belles are emulous 
to imitate. They tread in the path defined by the 
arbitresses o^ the mode ; and their expensive and 
crowded routes prove their strong propensity to 
pleasurable extravagance. 

Another trait of their increasing passion for dis- 
sipation, is the eagerness with which the wives and 





daughters of rich citizens annualty visit the 
wateriug places. There, freed from the restraints 
of domestic propriety^ they boldty launch into the 
stream of ]Ugfk life; where steered by ^passion, 
they are oft^ shipwrecked on the shoals of levity, 
or engulphed by.the quicksands of vice. ' 



** Your |^uden»^rftiid-nianim«<r, ye modem beltet, 

Content with Bristol, Bath, and Twibridge WeUs, 

When health required it, would consent to roam | 

Else more attached to pleasures found at home. 

But now allk% gay widinr, Tirgio, wii». 

Ingenious to diversify dull life, 

In coaehes, ehaises, caravans, and hoys. 

Fly to the coaii for daaly, nightly joys ; 

And all impatient of dry land, agree 

With one consent to rush into the sea." 



The principal foible of the more respectable or- 
der of citizens is self-importance^ assumed trom a 
consciousness of the possession of riches. Their 
most shining qualities are probity and bene- 
volence. 

A great proportion of the opulent tradesmen 
not having country seats, and their amusements 
being limited by the locality of their sphere of ac- 
tion, they naturally turn their attention to the en- 
joyment of domestic comfort. In this respect they 
are undoubtedly happier than any other mercan- 
tile people upon the globe. Indeed the elegance 
and convenience of their houses and furniture, the 
exeelleneeof their food, and their cleanliness of 
person and dress, are indescribable. 
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With respect to the generality of those artists, 
tradesmen^ and mechanics^ who inhabit the city^ 
they are a self-opinionated people. Accustomed 
to behold the magnificence of the poblk buildings, 
iMtid the abundance of merchandise whidh fills the 
shops and irarehouses, they, by an absurd assooia-* 
tion of ideas, consider themselves connected vfiih 
this grandeur and opulence, and hold every 
foreigner in contempt. 

Their pride, however, seldom originates in a 
consciousness of personal merit ; in that respect, 
it must be acknowledged, they are unassuming. 
They form a much more judicious estimate of the 
value of things ; and are proud of their riches, the 
opulence of their relatives, comparatively brisk 
trade, and other accidental circumstances. Their 
knowledge is very limited, insomuch that they, 
would prefer a good dinner, or even a pot of por^ 
ter and clean pipe, to the circle of the sciences* r 

, In consequence of this too 'general neglect, of 
learning, many of them remain in a s^te of igno- 
rance, which, notwithstanding their cleverness in 
trade, renders them liable to be duped by quack 
doctors and impostors of every description. . In- 
deed, their self-love is highly gratified by those 
gentlemen-like fore^ners who come smiling^ arid 
bowing to impose on their crejduUty. They ima- 
gine tliat these strangers are drawn hither by the 
fame of the capital, and come to admire itp inha- 
bitants. 
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Their mental attaiDments are generally con* 
Ihied to a knowledge of trade^ and the cakulatioii 
of money 9 and they really consider themselves as 
ihe greatest* people in the world. A citizen of 
liondon^ enviable pre-eminence ! of which no de*^ 
^ien^ of genius can deprive the happy jNossesson 
This alone confers an imaginary dignity on eveiy 
rank of citizens, from the smutty sweep-chimney 
to the gambling stock-jobber. 

While the citizen beholds men of various nati- 
ons throng to London, his estimation of himself, 
and his contempt of the adventurers who come to 
partake of his bounty, are both raised to the higti-^ 
est pitch. On the other hand, the ingenious and 
the knavish who assemble here are attracted by the 
fanae of the metropolis, and consider the natives 
as a dull, plodding, mercantile race, incapable of 
generous sentiments, and liablie to be duped by a 
variety of artifices. 

Their- wivea and daughters sometimes visit the 
tiieatres, where they make a rapid progress in re« 
finement. Wonderful indeed must be the im« 
provement of the youthful females who frequent 
Hiose elegant temples of the Graces, were non- 
sense is «o often substituted for . wit, and pantb^^ 
mime for tragedy. Yet these •arethge public placet 
where our gay young women obtain refined senti- 
ments, which, with the aid of novels and romances, 
confine the mind to girlish, attainments, felrment 
impure desires, and inflate female pride. 
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One characteristic of the female citizens is the 
iVeedom with ivhich they analyse the actions of 
their neighbours. They liberally censure each 
other, not from any gratification which they re- 
ceive from satire, but purely for mutual edifica*- 
tion. This love of scandal, which so generally 
prevails among the natives of London, is cherished 
by their circumscribed situation : great minda^ like 
theirs, unwilling to remain inactive^ must have 
some interesting object to contemplate and ex* 
patiate on. In this poiilt of view, every tea-table 
conversation may be considered as a lecture of 
moral philoso{^y, where the auditors are instruct-* 
ed in the best mode of tracing the defects of 
others. 

The clubs of different denominations into which 
the lower classes of mechanics and tradesmen form 
themselves, often prove detrimental to dofnestic 
comfort. Profusion at the alehouse is productive 
of want at home. — Discontent and discord inter* 
tnpt matrimonial happiness; and the bUsband, 
stung with the reproaches of his wife, and alienated 
by the joyous gratifications of conviviality with his 
pot-companions, neglects his family and his busi* 
ness ; consequently he is either arrested for debt, 
or inlists, leaving his wife and children to be sup-^ 
ported by the parbh. 

Benefit societies, howelrer, are useful and ex« 
cellent institiitions> by whioh a subsistence is 
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cured to each member during; indisposition ; and 
were ttiey to become general throughout the em- 
pire^ they would have the most salutary effects 
both on the health and morals of the people^ by 
promoting industry and bea^fioem^e. 

During their Stt&day rambles^ the Cockneys of* 
ten turn to gaze upon the dear town ; and doubt- 
less several of them would be afraid to loie sight 
of the spire of St Paul's^ lest they should not find 
their way home. The architect who erected that 
magmficent cathedral, would have conceived an 
e jialted idea of Ihe religion of England at the be- 
ginning of the mneteantb century, had he known 
tliat the superb dome, ao justly admired by all 
lovees of arcUtecture, would serve m»ely as a 
finger-post to the gay citizens in their pedestrian 
•xcurdons. 

On a general survey it appears, that the grand 
characteristics of the inhabitants of London are an 
indefatigable pursuit of bsisiness or pleasuM, a 
ridiculous passion for notoriety among die higher, 
and an affectation of gentihty among the subordi- 
nate classes of the community. Indeed a psMasdoii 
for '^ pleasure, fame, or pelf,^ agitates the bosom 
of the multitude, from the titled fool of quality 
and his extravagant mistress, d#wn through the 
various gradations of society, to the route of the 
washerwoman, and tte Sunday evening musical 
party of the hackney-toachaiian. 
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ENGLISHMEN. 

A considerable part of this great commanfty is 
cmnposed of the natires of England, who come froni 
the different prcrviiices to reside in London.—: 
They are in general healthy, active, industrious 
nien,Whoi^ assistance in the more laborious avo- 
cations is highly conducive to th^ ease and c^mforf 
of the citizens. ' i : . .1 

' Many ^of '4:hem are shop-^ keepers,' whose probity 
reqiHres no eulogiuml Mechanics fotixt another 
division of thoee settlens; and almost ihe whole 
weight of the drudgery <^ Xiondon rest&<on istout 
jrbun^ men from the ODuntry, who are; alluved . to 
town by the expectatibn^of .higher wages. than ^the 
fanners qani afford to give. . These advepiturerisr 
find ample scope for the exercise of their corporeal 
and mental powers in this metropolis, into which 
they incessantly. flow Uke streams into a.resier^dir. 

:\ They are distinguishable by the peculiarity of 
their provincial dia^ct, so different from the Ian-, 
guftgdfof the Cockn^; ;wbil0 ih^ir florid coynte- 
nances j and muscular fonns, sufiioiently evince 
that they are ndt nativte of a city. . .. ; ' .i 
>....:! ./ ' . . «. ' ' ... ./* 't > 

That giHtd aatM. which lias ever been the; . idiar 
racteristi4$ of the English nation^ is;tJbJemos(,<QQ|iT 
tpi^uous trait of these, honest r mw;? whose, activity 
contributes so mucbii^ the >prps^0rjty of; London^ 
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A flrmnefii which sometimes boilers on obstinacy 
marks the unsophisticated countryman, who is 
more sincere, thoagh less polished, than the lux- 
urious citiasen. 

Goldsmith has distinctly characterised this de- 
iM^ription of Englishmen in the following lines :-^ 



A tfaomglilfiil bind, 

<' By forms aiilashion'd firesh from Nature's hand ! 
** Fierce in their natiye hardiness of soul, 
** True Ui invH^'d ri|;ht---ateve oontrmil. 
" While e'en the peasant boasts those rights to sean, 
'^ And learns to renerate himself as man." 



WELCHMEN. 

Most of the Welch residents in London have 
imperceptibly adopted the manners of their Eng- 
lish neighbours, yet their characteristic sincerity is 
still perceptible to the reflecting observer. 

Honest in their dealings, proud of their- ances-* 
try, and inflated^ with on imaginary superiority 
which ^they feel as aBcient Britons, they ar^ too 
apt toihave a GontempJtuaufi.€^iiiibR<of the rebt of 
mankind ; but tbey are geneially: distinguisbed 
by .^mi simple dignity. o£ oaoKkiet wbioh is ever the 
colnpaBioac^inlegrityx : ' 

. Among our modern writehi, the name of Pen* 
Dant appeiars with howNit to himself and his birth* 
place ; and Wales ctu boast of a lawyer who has 
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perhaps never been excelled in adberonoe to 
justice. Lord Kenyon i¥as in()eed an ornament 
to his country^ and entitled to tlie applause of 
every honest man. Unawed by those vicious char 
racters in high life ^ho encourage licentiousness 
by. their voice and example, his virtue was too ex- 
alted to associate or coincide with titled voluptua** 
ries, and his name will be celebrated by the his- 
torian, when L— d W*****», M. of L— , the 
M. of B — , and the rest of the elegant circle of 
modern adulterers and aduUresses, with •♦*♦**♦ 
himself at their head,, will only be recorded as in- 
stances of profligacy. 

SCOTCHMEN. 

The principal motives of a North Triton's visit 
to London is a desire to profit Ipy his learning apd 
genius. — Frugal, temperate, and religious, his^ 
natural sagacity is preserved amidst the ener\*at- 
ing allurements of the town ; hence he porsiies 
his evocations with steadiness, and appropriates 
the fruits of hisindustiy with tlie strictest economy. 
His success is focilitated by that national partiality 
for which Scotchmen »re remarkable. Their-i^ea- 
dincss to promote a reciprocation of benefits is like 
the brotherly-love of the Quakers, and highly 
praise*worthy ; though it has b tendency to sup- 
press that universal beoeYoieiice which sliould 
ever actuate the human mind. 
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. Scotchoieb have been long reproadbed with' 
national prejudice; but, as that is a spedes of 
self-love which exists in different degrees in every 
mind, perhaps they are not more reprehensible in 
that respect than the people of other nations. In- 
deed , the resentment which they generally express 
against the most elegant tourist who ever ex- 
plored their country, is irrational. 

Dr. J<Attson travelled to observe the appear* 
ance of the country, and die manners of its inlia- 
fattants ; every unprejudiced mind is delighted 
with bis narrative, but unfortunately, as he was 
defective in the organs of vision, many of the 
majestic woods of Caledonia escaped his obser- 
vation. 

To compensate for Hm deficiency, however, 
another touristy Professor St. Fond, has described 
Scotland in sudi a manner as must be very gra- 
tifying to every lover of natural history. As the 
French philosophers. have ever been remarkable 
for their adherence to Irv/A, and avennon to 
hyperbolical descripttamy we may conclude that 
St. Pond's account is accurate. According to 
him,' the face of the^souiitry is mudi improved since 
Dr* Johnson visited it. He describes the soil as 
fertile, and ^^ pe<^e remarkable for their hos- 
pitality, learning, piety; and refinement of man- 
ners. This account is corroborated . by a modem 
description pf Scotland, published at Edinburgh, 

B 
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wbtdi 18 written in a kind of poetical prose, de- 
plete with all the imagery of a fine inv^ttion* 

The Scotchmen resMeni in London are indus- 
trious^ frugal people, punctual in their dealings, 
and indefatigable in the acquisition of wealth. 

With respect to their merit as authors, Scoidi- 
men hare often distinguished themselves as histo- 
rians, critics, mcMralists^ divines, and phgrsidans. 

In polemical divinity they have made a conspi^ 
cuous figure ; yet the pernicious principles of ine« 
dern philosophy have nuMde some inroads am<>B£ 
them. It is remarkable that those Scotdimen 
who degenerate into sceptics and deists> revile 
Christianity with more malignancy than the un- 
believers of any other nation. These apostates 
lutd received a religious education which enjoined 
moral purity and self-denial, consequently when 
they became lorera of pleasure, fhek hatred of 
the truth was greater from the remorse whidi ac- 
companied their defei^tion ;-^air wei^ eyes are 
pained by the vivid rays of soTar light. 

The natives of Scotland now resident in this 
metropolis may be divided into foor classes :«^ 
nobility and gentry ; merchants and tpadesmen; 
Mtearary adventurers; and kbourersi: all ^whom 
we shall describe indisct imin»tely under the gene» 
ral hdadii. At the saoie time it is bat ^t to ob* 
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aerve^ ^tmt in all these different clasaes, Sootcbmen 
will bear an honourable competition with the men 
of any other nation. 

Among otiier moral (jaallties ^vrhieh adorn tiie 
North Briton^ his honesty and veracity are the 
most cons|)ie«oaa The Scotdi nation has for 
many ages been illustrious for a steady adherence 
to Christianity. Their writers have indeed rather 
represented truth with the solemn air of a recluse, 
than the more animated demeanour of a smiling 
grace, but the people kaye nevertheless proved 
* their attachment to her dietates even to martyr* 
dow t To use the worAs of the pious Dr. Beattie, 
his countrymen are m/lMfible m fidth; and 
though those resident in London may have relaxed 
somewhat erf the austerity enjoined by a religious 
education, yet they are generally a worthy people, 
whose integrity is founded on the imperishable 
basis of Revelation; 



IRfiSHHBN. 

No ]fifeopIe of any nation now tesident in Lon- 
don pr^esent snch a curious diversity 6f Aaracter 
as the Irish. 

We sfaatfftAt dflMrify and delmeate ihosi Irish- 
nten titoMrlsittftykaMe fdr 4iAt Addfttes, or foibles, 
aii4cotte]iide iriA the meat ekltim^kf. 

b2 
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Among the other qualificatioos of young Iridi- 
men^ who migrate to this city, their eloquence m 
the most remarkable. From .their constitutional 
vivacity they are generally possessed of such a 
superabundance of animal fi[lirite^ that their loqua- 
city i» astonishing. In almost every tavern or 
coffee*house we meet with one or more of these 
orators, whose wit and. flueticy are exerted for the 
amusement of the company. 

Whatever be the topic — philosophy, politics^ or 
the news of the day — the Irish orator speaks with 
impressive energy ; and this communicative dis-- 
position is doubtless sometimes pleasing^ and st>me- 
times tire^sMHne to his auditory. 

Our most sensible poet observes, that 

** Words are like leaves, and where they most abound. 
Much fruit of senrise beneath is rarely found.*' 

This simile is sometimes applicable to the Irish 
orator, but the true cause of his volubility is the 
sprightliness of his imagination; This is also the 
reason why lively Irishmen so often commit blun- 
ders; as they generally speak without much re- 
flection or arrangement of idei^. Weee we to ac^ 
count physically for ihkflux of sonndfi, it might; 
be asserted that it is necessary both for the health 
of the individual and the peace of soeietythtft the 
volatile Irishman should be privil€^ed,to talk as 
much as he tjiinkspvoper-^ whether sense> npn^ 
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dense, or, as is too often the case, an intermixture 
of both. For is it not probable, that those vivid 
animal spirits which, when volatilized, fly off from 
the tip of the tongue, would, if retained, operate 
like heated quicksilver; and, by taking some 
other course, agitate the limbs, and discharge 
themselves in kicks and cuffs, to the great annoy- 
ance of the community ? This hypothesis deserves 
the attention of the faculty: and if duly investi- 
gated by a Scotch or German medical writer, might 
form a valuable treatise of four or five hundred 
pages quarto ! 

Another singular class of Irishmen consists of 
those adventurers who repair to London as fortune- 
hunters, and assume the character of gentlemen. 
They are generally handsome, well-made men, and 
decorate their natural comeliness with a fashion- 
able dress. Thus equipped, they frequent the 
theatres, masquerades, and public walks ; and 
eagerly seize every opportunity to ingratiate them- 
selves with the fair sex. Their assiduity and lively 
conversation are accomplishments of the highest 
order in the estimation of the ladies, who, charmed 
with their humorous compliments, and the ear- 
nestness with which they urge their suit, often ter- 
minate the amour by an elopement, and a trip to 
Gretna- Green. 

A little reflection, however, must convince a 
young woman that the man who feels an honourable 



attachment will ever be willing to receive her 
hand from her parent or guardian ; and she ought 
to reject the proferred love of every suitor^ how- 
ever amiable^ who hesitates to avow \m senti- 
ments to her friends. 

Another class of Irishmen are those labourers 
who principally inhabit the noisome lanes an4 
alleys of St. Giles's^ jand whose d^pravity eKhibi^s 
a picture of human nature from which the philan*i» 
^hropist turns miQurnfully away^ however gratifying 
it might be to the misanthrope. Yet the immora- 
lity of these beings is not so great as it has been 
represented ; the seeds of virtue remain unculti- 
vated in their hearts, while their follies and vices 
germinate in the foul atmosphere of obscenity.-^ 
Their absurdities^ though many, are generally lu- 
dicrous; and their actions form a tragi-comic 
series, indicative of feeling apd humour. For in- 
stance, they have a great reverence for St. Pan- 
ona* church-yard, as ground consecrated by th^ 
remains of good catholics from time immemorial. 
On the death of any of their fraternity, they carry 
the deceased on a bier to that repository, having 
previously dieered themselves with a dram to dissi- 
pate gloomy ideas. By the time the corpse is inter- 
red, the liquor having begun to operate, after 
several agreeable jests, some man of nicer feelings 
than the rest takes offence at another, loud sounds 
of discord are vociferated in the Irish language by 
Ihe opponents^ blows succeed^ and a battle royal 
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of perhaps a d^^^en of cmnbatants pre8ent$ an ani- 
mated scene in the field opposite the cemetery. 

When they have vented their passion^ and be- 
stowed a number of contusions on each other, with 
the greatest liberality, they shake hands^ and 
march off the field of battle to the next alehouse, 
where they drown their animosity in generous 
liquor ; and on their return to town, one of the 
party exerts bis Tocal powers in some humorous 
Irish song, while his companions join in chorus. 

Having sketched a description of the foibles of 
those young Irishmen who come to London to cut 
a dash, and also given a picture of the manners 
of the Irish labourers in this city, it would be illi- 
beral not to characterise their countrymen who are 
distinguishable for more dignity of mind. 

It is among the higher classes of the Irish that 
we are to look for the brighter tints of character, 
and no people possess more exalted ideas of 
honour and magnanimity. The Irish nobility and 
gentry are perhaps reprehensible in a patriotic 
point of view for drawing the cash from their 
tenantry in Ireland, but this metropolis derives a 
manifest advantage from that circumstance. 

The foible of the Irish nobility and gentry resi- 
dent in London, is a passion for luxurious plea- 
sures ; and the virtues which they possess in an 
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eininetit degree are candour, hospitality, and 
generosity. These amiable traits of mind are in- 
deed hereditary among every class of the Irish 
nation : even their enemies confess the truth of 
the assertion. But undoubtedly their candour too 
' often degenerates into insolence, and their gene- 
rosity becomes profusion. Could they pursue the 
golden mean equally remote from extremes, they 
possess those social qualities of the heart which are 
essential to the happiness of society. 

The middle, and indeed the* most estimable, class 
of Irish residents in the English metropolis, is com- 
' posed of merchants and tradesmen, and perimps 
no men evince more honour, candour, and gene- 
rosity in all their transactions. These are the 
Irishmen who, by avoiding the vortex of dissipa- 
tion, become some of the greatest ornaments of 
society. 

Comparison of the English^ Scotdiy and hisky 
now resident in London* 

** Though black and white blend, soften and unite 
A thousand ways, are there no black and white ?" 

Pope. 

It is amusing to develope the distinguishing 
traits of the natives of these three kingdoms^ now 
united in one mighty empire. 

The love of the Englishman, though often in* 
tense, is commonly influenced by some secondary 
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consideration, such as riches, convenience, or the 
benefit of a respectable connection. The North 
Briton loves a bonnie lassie dearly, and his affec- 
tion is not diminished by the expectation of a 
dowry: while the Hibernian, though often re* 
proached as a fortune-hunter, generally loves his 
mistress for her beauty and accomplishments. 

The friendship of the Englishman is oordiafl 
and consistent ; the Scotchman is also a sincere 
friend ; the friehdi^ip of the Irishman, though 
more fervid, is like the blaze of a taper, too often 
liable to be eiKtinguished by the first gust of \m 
anger. 

In religion^ the Englishman is as systematic a« 
in the regulation of his business ; the Scotchman 
is still more strict in performing the duties of his 
faith ; and the Irishman, who loves God and his 
neighbour as well as either, is seldom solicitous to 
appear religious. 

In lUerature^ as in commerce, the Englishman 
has a large capital, which he improves to the 
greatest advantage: the Scotchman, who derives 
part of his intellectual wealth from others, as it 
were by inheritance^ applies the rich bequest of 
Homer, Virgil, and other illustrious ancients, to 
his own U|9ie with propriety ; but lie rather lives 
on the interest than increases the stock. On 
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ihe contrary^ tlie Irishman inherits but little from 
the anciente. His literary wealth consists in the 
rich but unrefined ore of his own genius^ with 
which he adventures to almost every part of the 
^lofae^ and is often unsuccessful, thotogh sometimes 
iiis bullion is coined into current money. 

For solid learning, sound philosophy, and the 
happiest flights of the epic and the dramatic Muse, 
the English may hazard a comparison with any 
other nation. The Scotch literati, with less claim to 
originality, successfully pursue the useful researches 
of diTinity, history, and criticism; while the 
Irish, without either the extensive knowlege of the 
former, or the discriminating sagacity of the latter, 
often excel in genuine wit, ironical humour, which 
commands risibility, and that pathos of sensibility 
which melts the heart. In support of this suKsertion, 
England has produced a Newton, a Milton, and 
a Shakspeare ; Scotland can boast of a Blair, a 
Robertson, and a Beattie ; and Ireland, as a proof 
of the justice of her pretensions, can bring forward 
a Swift, a Goldsmith, and a Sterne. 

With respect to pride, the Englisliman glories 
in the superiority of his country in wealth, trade, 
and civilization -, and his opinion is confirmed by 
beholding people from all nations in London. 
The ambition of the North Briton is cherished by 
his learning, and the antiquity of his family ; and 
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the pride of the Irmhman is generally confined to 
bis own endowments, the beauty of his mistress or 
wife^ or the accomplishments of his friend. 

Both the Scotch and Irish residents in London 
seem pretty unanimous in their prefermice of the 
productions of dieir respective countries to Uiose 
of England. From their eulogiums it should ap^i^ 
pear^ that the oat-cakes of the former were^ like 
the heavenly m^nna^ delicious to every palate; 
and the potatoes of the latter, at least equal in 
flavour to pine-apples ! What renders this species 
of vanity the more censurable is, the conviction 
which they must feel of the present superiority of 
England in cultivation and produce. The causes 
of this are obvious to every comprehensive mind. 
London has long been the seat of government, 
consequently its progress in arts and refinement 
mi»t have had a powerful eifect on the improve- 
ment of the country. Hither the most ingenious 
men of both Scotland and Ireland repair for 
patronage, and the nation that rewards them na- 
turally receives t\\e first benefit of their improver 
ments in agriculture, or any other of the useful arts. 

The hereditary ill-will which has for ages existed 
between the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
deserves the investigation of the philanthropist. 
Britims have been accustomed to consider the 
Irish as barbarians, and to hate them with the 
most unfeigned sincerity ; while the Irish are not 
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tingrafeful for the contempt shewn by their neigh- 
bouring islanders ; and to do them justice, their 
animosity has been equally malignant. 

What renders this disposition still more rational 
is, that the people of both countries profess a reli* 
gion which incnlcsLt^n piMMce and good-will among 
men ! but they seem to have forgot this precept, 
or rather they act in direct contrariety to it, as 
witches are said to repeat their prayers back- 
wards. 

This disposition has doubtless been cherished by 
the rivalry of commerce, and perhaps it is a happy 
circumstance for our continental enemies. Were 
the people of those islands to act with cordial una- 
nimity, their competitors might despair of success: 
is it not, therefore, very disinterested and laudable 
in them to counteract the happiness of each other, 
that their enemies may profit by their animosity ? 

It would, however, be much to the mutual inter- 
est, not only of the residents in London, but the 
inhabitants of the empire, if each individual would 
endeavour, by repeated efforts, to divest himself 
of those narrow prejudices which are so injurious 
to the general welfare. However amiable a pre- 
dilection for our native country may appear, it 
ever impedes the expansion of intellect, as ivy 
clings io the trunk of the oak, and while it seems 
to beautify, prevents the growth of its supporter. 
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These hints are particularly applicable to the 
lower classes of both islands^ as it is not uncommon 
for English mechanics to treat emigrant workmen 
of the sister isle with the most inhospitable coldness 
and austerity, under the impression that they are 
intruders, who. come to circumvent them in 
business. 

The higher classes of both countries, however^ 
have long manifested a reciprocal esteem, as is 
evident from their frequent intermarriages, and 
tlie mod; amicBLble intercourse. Perhaps the bliss- 
ful era will come when all animosities will cease 
among mankind, and the intervention of a strait, 
a river, or a mountain, will no longer be consider- 
edas a pretext for selfish distinctions among men: 

** Self-love but serves theTirtuous mind to wake> 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

And oentre mov' d, the elrde Btndght suooeeds, 

Another stiU> and still another spreads; 

Friends, parents, kindred, first it will embrace ; 

His country next; and next, all human race: 

Wide, and more wide, the o'eiflowings of the mind 

Takes ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; 

£arth smiles around with boundleis bounty blest. 

And Heav'n beholds its image in his breast" , 

GERMANS. 

The Germans resident in the English metropolis 
may be comprehended in three classes : &e first 
consists oi learned naturalists^ physicians^ and 
chymistsf J tbe second covprises a number of artists^ 



And youthful adrentnrets ; and tfae third clas* is 
compoi^ of tradesmen and mechanics. 

Among the traly estimable characters, it wonld 
Appear invidious to mention any individual as 
pre-eminent ; aiid they all knoir, by pleasing ex-« 
perience, that the British public is willing to dis- 
criminate and patronize genius and merit, from 
whatever climate they corner with just claims. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that some yming 
adventofrers^ who mi«tako the eflferveseencto of the 
mind for the sttblimie conceptions of reason, some-^ 
times arrogftte a superiority in literature, irhich 
exists only in their own imagination. On tbeofliei 
hand, many intelligent Germans oo^mplain, HM 
only the most frivolous and absurd productions of 
their countrymen have been translated into Eng- 
lish, while the best works of their poet» ami philo- 
sophers continue neglected. This assertion is 
doubtless just ; and it would be meritorious in our 
male and female translators to introduce Conti- 
nental science toihe English reader, instead of 
those ridiculous and incongrttous dramas, ronmnces, 
and poems, with which they have so long abused 
our patience* 

Of all the adventurens who migmte froib Ger- 
many to tUs capital, the qiuack doetom are m«t 
oenBumble^ These empirics, withoAt besttatiM, 
Jbohlly propeae to work mrddes^ One rntovet 
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sight to the Mind, and anatker eouiitefaet» ittiUre^ 
by the re^imtioD of health to the enaciatoA 
yaletttdinariaii. Despairing of suooess on the 
C!o»ttiietit5 diey eome hi^r to profit by the honest 
credulity of a people who hare erer been too easily 
duped by impostors* 

Those German tradesncien and artifioem who 
hare emigrated to this capital, are in general very 
honest and industrioM;^ ootise<)ue»tly Ihey are 
yakiable members of the community. Indeed, 
every class of Germans is disttngaidiable by a 
pleasing frankness of address and demeanour, 
which forms a medium between the distant, but 
dignified, manners and deportment of the English, 
and the lively but hitrusive flippancy of the 
Vremdu At the same time it must be acknow-' 
lodged, &at our Continental visitors are not 
wi^nt fifties and peculiarities. Th^ are too 
ready to cavil at our manners and customs, even 
when time haa familiarized them ; but whether this 
propensity arises fkom tlie punuit of ideal perfec-> 
tion, or froua tfet indtnatibn to censure so gefie^* 
ral anong mankind^ is imknowm. Certain it it, 
ttiat some Geraaoa satbiae our iinskilfalaes» hi 
architecture, because our doors and windows admit 
a little of tfie pure air ; and wish us to drink eellbe, 
fltudy.the Kantean philosophy, and sidbstftute-thd 
playa of Kotaebae ibr those of fibakspeaiie ;-«^ 
tbua evindttf to the worid our reftaenlent of 
iHstel 
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There are> however^ many exceptions among 
every order of the Germans who now reside in this 
eapital; men who would be an honour to any 
country.. When will that selfish and contracted 
principle, mb- named patriotism, give place to uni«* 
versal philanthropy, which, embracing all man- 
kind as brethren, will feel no peculiar partiality, 
except for those eaviaUe mortals who possess su- 
perior talents and virtues ? When mil mankind 
agree to promote mutual peace and hap{»ness <hi 
the earth, instead of the homicide whkh attends 
competitions for wealth and power ? \ - ^ 

r 

FRENCHMEN. 

' In the year ISO I, the French residents in- Lon- 
don were mostly emigrant NoblessBy and Clergy, 
who fled from the merciless proscription denounced 
against them by republican demagogues. A con- 
l«deiable number of loyal and ingenious French-* 
m^it.wbo were from principle devoted to the House 
of Qourbon, sought refuse with the Royal Family of 
France in this land of freedom, where they were 
supplijed with the means of subsistence by tiie mu* 
niQcepce,of t\ie British Government. Humbled 
)l)y adyersjty, ,the high spidt.of the French nobility 
asnimed a more diffideint andaiBoffensive characv 
ter. Some of them exercised their ingenuity isi 
the manufactuire of toys and ornaments ; and othei«^ 
i>f a literary taste, instructed young persons in the 
knowledge of the French language. In general^ 
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the French priests resident in thi» metropolis^ lived 
in a most exemplary manner. Temperate, studi- 
ous, and retired ; when in company, and even in 
the public streets, they were distinguishable by an 
air of passive resignation^ which at once inspired 
tfie observer with esteem and compassion. 

By a mild decree of the French Government, 
the majority of those emigrants were permitted to 
return to their native country. Several French- 
men who remained, were, in consequence of the 
severity of the Alien Act, exposed to many serious 
inconveniences. That malignant, or rather fero- 
cious character which the war assumed after Bona- 
parte was proclaimed Emperor, and the daring 
plans of the Usurper, in his projected progress to 
universal dominion, justified the English Govern- 
ment in their vigilant severity against his emissa- 
ries in the United Kingdom. Many of the French 
officers who were prisoners of war in this country, 
violated their parole, and escaped to France ; and 
Ais dishonourable conduct of individuals, depre- 
ciated their national character. 

On the restoration of peace in 1814, a consider- 
able influx of French adventurers, increased the 
population of London, where their vices, and their 
devices of fraud and deception, add considerably 
to the gross immorality so general in this great 
city. Some meritorious men of genius and pro- 
bity are undoubtedly to be found among those 
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lively visitors; but the majority of them are 
strongly characterized by their countryman, JIf. 
Mereter, as wretches ^^ without principle, widiout 
God, and without country !" 

It is almost impossible to exclude the pernicious 
and deistical principles of the French, whicii (like 
the sirocco, which withers the blomn of Sicilian 
fields) depraves the morals of those who imbibe 
them : and it behoves us, both as men and Chris- 
tians, to prevent the inroads of this baleful philo" 
sophisme with as much energy as we would repel 
their invading armies. 

The precept of the Grecian philosopher " reW' 
rence thyself^^ seems in one sense to be the 
favourite maxim of the Frendi. This amiable 
self-love, which they indulge to such excess, is 
thus described by Goldsmith : ^^ Every thing that 
belongs to them and their nation is great ; mag- 
nificent beyond expression; quite romantic! 
Every garden is a paradise ; every hovel is a 
palace; and every woman an angel. They shut 
their eyes close, throw their mouths wide open, 
and cry out in rapture, Saere ! what beauty I O 
del ! what taste ! Mort de ma vie ! what grand- 
eur 1 was ever any people like ourselves ? We are 
the nation of men, and all the rest no better than 
two-legged barbarians/' If this whimsical account 
be compared with the hyperbolical proclamations 
and other public papers^of the great nation, a/s they 
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most ridiculously denominated themselves, it will 
be found a faithful portrait of French vanity, whidl 
is still increased by our childish imitation of their 
follies and fashions. 

To explore the regions of nature in quest of 
useful discoveries, is the honourable task of. the 
true naturalist; and to promote the welfare of 
society, by adherence to the unerring principles 
of revelation, is the province of ihe moralkt. May 
we ever be able to sustain a generous competition 
with the French nation in every art that can con- 
tribute to the improvement and happiness of 
society ! 

NOBILITY. 

Honour or sliaiue Grom no eondition n$e ; 
Act well your part — tliere all the honour lies. 

Pope. 

Our nobility are entitled to observation, both in 
consequence of their exalted Elation in society, ^and 
ihe influence of their example an the manners of 
the age. Some persons of rank are as remarkable 
for their virtues as others are for their follies; but 
the dissolute b^ng ambitious of public notice, and 
their vices having a pernicious efltect in the con- 
tamination of public morals, their most prominent 
foibles shall be first investigated. 

A little observation will convince us that both 
the virtues and vices of persons of iiui^Uty are imir 
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tated by the subordinate classes. Is the nobleman 
a voluptuary^ — his menials are also devoted to 
pleasure ; and the luxurious manners of the fine 
lady are imbibed by her femme-de-cliambre. If 
such be the force of example^ would not decency of 
deportment and the practice of virtue by persons 
of quality be imitated by their various dependants? 

With respect to the gay part of our nobility, who 
are the arbiters of fashion, and by whose caprice 
not only our dress, but our amusemente, are regu- 
lated, they generally spend the winter in London. 
These refined mortals may be compared to birds of 
passage, as they migrate in the summer, and go 
about ^^ seeking rest hut finding nane.^^ Happi- 
ness is their idol ; but they pursue her in the sem- 
blance of selfish pleasure, a form in which she will 
never be found. True happiness consists in bene- 
ficence ; and did those exalted votaries take half 
the pains to be useful that they do to be prejudicial 
to the community, they would act up to the dignity 
of that high rank in which they were placed by 
Providence, and be at once the ornament of 
London and the glory of their country ! 

The wealth, superb mansions, and splendid 
equipages, of our dissipated nobility, and the ala- 
crity with which all their commands are obeyed by 
obsequious menials, are powerful stimulants to 
their pride. A multitude of ingenious heads and 
busy hands are continually employed for their 
gratification ; every elegance that art can bestow 
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h theirs^ and their path is smoothed to the enjoy- 
ment of every delight. Can such elevated being^^ 
exulting on the summit of pleasure, look down 
and sympathize with the miseries of the indigent ? — 
Shall wretchedness approach the habitation of 
grandeur ? — Can sorrow or pain invade the '^ rich 
and perfumed chambers of the great ?^^ Yes, 
sometimes these intruders will pay a temporary 
.visit; nay^ even death itself violates haman happi- 
ness in those delicious abodes ! 

When the beauties of spring invite our nobility 
to the country, the citizen feels all the regret of 
selfishness at their temporary absence. He ex- 
plores his ledger with a heavy heart, and beholds 
the accumulated account unpaid, while his noble 
customers are flying away from him on horses 
fleet as the wind. Well may he censure the tardi- 
ness of honourable men in the payment of their 
bills! 



** Anticipated rents and bills unpaid 
Force many a shining youth into the shade ; 
Not to redeem his time, but his estate. 
And play the fooW- but at a cheaper rate.^' 



The dealers in lace, millinery, perfumery, and 
cosmetics, have most reason to repine at the an- 
nual excursions of the fashionable and gay. Our 
nobility, indeed, like the genial sun, give e;xist- 
eiice to the various insect tribes of effeipinacy that 
thrive only in their fostering smiles. 
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If the votaries of pleasure pay a transient visit 
to the antique castles of their ancestors^ where hos- 
pitality once reigned, they soon grow listless, and 
all the diarms of Flora's musky tribes aflbrd them 
little amusement. Impatient of solitude^ and 
unable to bear the presence of reflection, they 
hasten to some watering place, where they purify 
the exterior by frequent ablutions. Can vice exist 
where external purity prevails? — Alas! the cold- 
bath is too often resorted to as a preparative for 
the repetition of new excesses during the next 
winter's campaign in the metropolis ; and though 
our modern goddesses rise like Venus irresistibly 
charming from the sea, yet few of them are possess- 
ed of the chastity of Diana. 

A variety of amusements gratify the fancy of 
the frequenters of watering-places. The morning 
ride or walk along the winding shore ; the agree- 
able trip in a pleasure-boat ; the newest publica- 
tions at the circulating libraries ; and the exhibition 
of pantomimes and farces at the temporary theatres. 
The whispers of scandal, and the sighs of wanton- 
ness, vibrate in unison, as the gay throng wander 
through the deceptive labyrinth of unreal plea- 
sure — 

'' That, like the circle, boundiag earth and ikies. 
Allures from far, and as they follow, flies." 

In tliis vortex of dissipation^ the fair sex are 
made giddy with the flattery of their beaux : here 
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the kept-mistress rear» her superoilioiis front with 
unblushing confidence; and wantonness^ sanctioned 
by the approving smile of the great^ appears ami- 
able 1 What an excellent school for the youthful^ 
modest virgin ! Here the modish mke will exercise 
every artifice to effect her seduction. His graceful 
form, elegant manners, and the ease attained by 
having seen the worlds reader this accomplished 
lover irresislible ; insomuch that, allured by his 
seductive wiles, she elopes with her betraj^r, mars 
her own happiness, and blasts the hope of her fond 
parents, 

When the man of fashion revisits the metropolis, 
he commences his winter campaign by an intrigue. 
Some beautiful young maid-servant, or milliner, 
has attracted him : her vanity is gratified by the 
flattery of my lord: die has often read in -novels 
of noblemen marrying for love, and why should 
not she be a lady ? Seduced by his pronlisesy she 
elopes: her satiated betrayer soon turns her out of 
doors, or consigns her to that inhuman monster, a 
bawd. After a nauseous course of excess, disease, 
and misery, an untimely death closes the scene, 
and the charming creature, who might have been 
happy in a life of innocence, perishes by the arti* 
fices of an exalted villain. 

Yet this atrocity is considered by the world as a 
mere act of gallantry ; and while we hang a wretch 
for stealing a trifling article, we smile on the ele- 
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gant man who robs an unprotected virgin of honour 
and happiness! 

That class of men commonly denominated old 
bachelors, are the greatest violators of female 
chastity ; and many of them if ho are opulent con- 
tinue in a state of celibacy^ under the supposition 
that they enjoy a greater degree of liberty than 
they would in wedlock. But while they continue 
slaves to their appetites^ where is their boasted 
freedom ? Would not the sincere endearments of 
a wife be infinitely more felicitous than the capri- 
cious blandishments of a kept-mistress ; the proud 
contemplation of a legitimate progeny be more 
satisfactory and respectable than that of children 
reared under the stigma of illegitimacy ? 

One of the most pernicious nuisances of London 
is the insolence of voluptuaries^ who, relying on 
the respectability of their rank, and the weight of 
their purse, endeavour, in open day, to seduce 
young women who attract their attention in the 
public streets! 

Lord G, well known for his amours, one day in 
passing through Throgmorton-street, observed a 
beautiful young woman standing at a merchant's 
door. After viewing her attentively, he went to 
a coffee-house and wrote a note, which he sent io 
her by his footman, with an offer o( twenty guineas 
a week as the price of her virtue. The girl, though 
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only a servilfity hapfMiing to be a methodist^ con- 
suited a veligious flriend on the oecaaon^ ivho 
^ssuaded her from tb^ aeeeptance of his Lorddiip's 
piiopasal. Bwtthoughshe so nobly witiistood tbifl 
ondeal^: the aeeident made an impression on her 
mind unfavourable to virtu^^ insomuch that in a 
few . moRfths afterwards she aetoally eloped with m 
married maii^ and tiius heeame the yictim of 
seduction. . 

This species of delinquency may be deaomili^te<I 
femicide i for the monrter who betrays a isredu-- 
Idus YirgiUN, andoohsign^her toinfiimy, is m reality 
ft most Mlentfess-mwderer! 



GENTRY, 



Let none presume '....• 

To wear aii undesenred'dignity. 



Vromtheir fteedom^of inten36urse^ contiguity of* 
residsrice; andirequent intennatriages^ out nobi* 
lily and gentry may be considered as one great body. 
The constitution has, indeed^ distinguished them 
iilft) separate chusses, by 6biiferringon<tlie former 
the honour of beihg legislators by hereditary sue-- 
CBsston;,. whiloftiie latter are appointed by ielection^ 
Bat^in^moral lights their virtues and^vicey, man-* 
new and amwemente, arid thfe (sjame; i^h a ferr^ 
slight shades of difference. 
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When our country gentlemen first arrive in 
London, they undergo a complete metamorphosis. 
The transition from tlie cool breezes that ventilate 
their rural retreat, to the warm atmosphere of the 
metropolis, affects those rustics with a malady 
which may be termed a brain-fever ; under its 
influence they become delirious, and madly rush 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipation. The fa- 
cility with which the squire adopts the modish dress, 
phraseology, effeminacy, and vices, of the town- 
bred rake, is almost incr^ible. On his arrival, 
the novelty of the scene, and the extent, popula- 
tion, and magnilicenfee, of the city, filled him with 
astonishment. Ashamed of his vulgarity of man- 
ners and dialect, he was silent and reserved, till 
an introduction to a few polite men of the worlds 
taught him to overcome his uncouth bashfulness. 
Once initiated in modish follies, he boldly divests 
himself of decency ; frequents taverns and stews ; 
stares at passing females in the streets ; and, in 
consequence of his vigorous constitution, becomes 
a more vociferous and outrageous blood than tbe 
feeble cit who had been practisiug . from his in« 
fftncy. 

Boldly independent in principle, he proves by 
his actions that pleasure is his idol, and ihe shafts 
of his ridicule,, fokged by obscenity on the anvil of 
dulness, are directed by modern philosophy against 
that religion which his ancestors held ki duc^ vene« 
ration. ._,, 
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It must be confessed, that the fine arts owe their 
present perfection to the munificence of our nobi* 
lity and gentry ; and the theatres may be said to 
exist in consequence of the annual visits of the gay 
and the opulent to London. Besides, ^what a 
number of perfumers, hair-dressers, and other 
creatures of fashion, would be destitute, if deprived 
of the patronage of the great? Nay, do not the 
taverns, gaming-houses, and bagnios, owe their 
chief support to the profusion of young inen of 
fashion ? 

One characteristic which denotes the accom- 
plished modern fine gentleman is, his skill in the 
arts of seduction. To allure a thoughtless girl by 
presents and professions of love, and afterwards 
relinquish her to infamy, is such an heroic achieve- 
ment, that the man of gallantry is prouder of his 
conquest over the credulity of a maiden, *^ and 
the rich plunder of a taken heart y^^ than a hero 
would be of the wreath of victory. The moralist 
may censure the conduct of the seducer as inl^- 
mous, not considering that fashion can make vice 
appear amiable.* 

* The meaniiefiui sttendant on intrigue^ and the unwillingness which the 
most refined voluptuary would feel to have his amours recorded, is strikingly 
manifested by fhe folkwing anecdote: 

Racine> the celebrated French writer, soon after his appointment to the 
place of historiographer to Louis XIV. requested an audience: << Sire,*' 
said he, " an historian ought not to flattery he is bound to represent his hero 
exactly as he is: in what way does your majesty chuse that I should speak 
of your gallantries?" — ** Pass them over,'' replied the king, coolly. " But, 
alas! sire, what I omit the reader will supply." — " Pass them over, I tell 
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<$tiU^ however^ therearemany iUurtrifaisisxcep- 
tioiis to the predominant depravity aa preval^at 
among the higher classes^ ai^l if oar nofaUity and 
gently would «erioiiAly reflaot on iheir influence 
in moiety 9 they would discover, Aiat an imitation 
of their ff^lli^ and vic?s has pervaded every subor- 
dina,te c}fiss of the community • Divines may 
preachy ai^id moralists write in vain^ if tbe afluent 
practice and encourage vice. But ihe dissolute 
exclaim, ^- Can th^ example of a few individuak 
reclaim the world ? — must we forego our pleasures 
to promote public happiness? Let the parsons 
inculcate morality, th^ are paid for it: but we 
will live, while we live ! Such are the s^ggestioM 
of selfish dissipation. But, were our, persoi^s of 
distinction to return to the luminous orbit of yirtu.e, 
whence, like wandering star$y they are making 
continipl aberrations — were they to shine like a 
benign constellation, they would^ at once, beautify 
and harmonize society. 

But now, alas! . 

'' To tbe lasciTious pipe and wanton songf, 
They charm down care, and frolic it almig; . . 
With mad rapidity and unconcern, 
Down to the gulph, from whence is no return." 

you,'' cried Louis, impatiently. '' As there are miufty inqne^Ufte thtngsi* 
the life of your majesty, the sincerity with which I should avow the weak- 
nesses of my hero to my reader, will persuade him' that I regard the truth; and 
this regard to truth will, in his mind, be a passport for my history." — '< I am 
not yet decided in my opinion what you ought to do," replied Louis with a 
look of inquietudes ♦< all thM I cun tell you »t present is, to pass over my 
intrigues." 
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Asd the kixurious finktonable world nay be 
compBMd to tbe Nbnl^ AmericaD Indian, who is 
Im\\b4 asleiep iji fait oanoe abore the catanct of 
Niagara, and dreams of illusory happinew, till 
^wakiag, toolate, he feels faimaelf preeipiteted by 
ike wBting watem uito the tremendous and Coam- 
ing abjw! 

MEBCHANT8. 

HeaVn speed the canvas gallantly unfurVd^ 
To furnish and aooMiniodale a w«rld! 
To give the pole the produce of the sud» 
And knit th' unsocial climates into one. 

COWPBB. 

.. Our.inercbants have loi^beea juatly eoiHstdered 
as essential to our political existence. To their 
enterprize we are indebted for the delicacies of 
eveiy clime ; consequently they are instrumental 
t6 the comfort of society^ though tiiey have contri- 
bmtedto the effiaminacy of the age, by the imfpmr- 
tation of exotic luxarieik' 

. Aa^ pnblic cbaracten^, the pandMaiity and credit 
of our mercbaats. have long", been established -; and 
when any national exigence requires a contribu- 
tioiif^ 41^. g^nerosifrf of the mercantile body ^»^els 
ei^^^ tbM^ of the ttolMliiy. 

In private life Ih&y generally are aniiable ctai'- 
racters. But, however estimable when detached 
Cram bunin^ess^ they m^m to ooatider raapy evils 
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connected irith commerce as necessary conse- 
quences^ and therefore Venial. Commerce^ that 
empress of luxury and dissipation, pours her trea- 
sures into this city ; the people become selfish ; 
and while Trade liberally rewards her votaries, she 
-laughs at the scruples of conscience. What was 
once stigmatized with the name of extorHan, is 
now softened into specukUian. Speculation is a 
sonorous word, applied with great success both in 
trade and philosophy; but ite true meaning in 
plain English is imposition. The speculating 
merchant looks forward, and perceives that there 
will probably be a scarcity of an article of com- 
merce: he hastens to purchase: the event ju|tifie8 
his expectation, and he sells his merchandise for 
perhaps double the price it cost. 

But this is a very modern monopoly. Let us 
for a moment turn our eyes towards the East, and 
we will behold an inoffensive people deprived of 
their possessions by men whom they never injured, 
and who live in affluence and luxury on the spoils 
of the widow and the fatherless. What says Com- 
merce ? — ^they are all honourable men. 

The spirit of enterprise in this vast city is asto- 
nishing. Cornfactors monopolize our grain ; and 
even dairymen prevent the waste of milk and but- 
ter by enhancing the price of these necessaries ! 

Many slight deviations from rectitude are over- 
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looked ia civilized society/ Perhaps the most 
pernicious evil which accompanies w^ih is^ the 
idea that evtery thing is purchasable; that the 
integrity and talents of men^ and the chastity of 
women^ may be sacrificed on ibe attars of Mam* 
mon ; nayy tiiat love and even friendship are. 
venal. This assertion^ though plausible, and in 
too^ many initonces applicable, is not true ; and it 
were mudi to be wished, for the honour of human 
nature, that its fallacy should be exposed by every 
lover of social happiness. 

Those moralists who contend that mankind are 
happier in a state of agrioiltural and pastoral 
simplicity than in communities where oommerce. 
preva^ils, seem to have forgot that ^^ sti'emgih' of 
mmd is exercise, not rest ;" and that we enjc^ a ' 
thousand conveniences and elegances unknmvn to. 
the untutored agriculturists of Otaheite, or even 
the Western isles of Scdftliind. 

CLERGY. 



I Tenerate the man whoie }ieart is ^ 

Whose hands are pure, irhose doctrine and whose life, 

Coineideaty exhibit lucid iive«r 

That he is honest VI the Mcrtd cause* 

Copper. 



Long have tbe various opinions respe^ng re* 
ligion and the sanguinary persecutions of .men 
who called themselves Christians^ employed the 
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sarcastic wit of tbe unbeliever. : The kmmry, pvide^ 
and negligence^ of aiaiiy of dor modem' i^lergy^ 
has induced maJignant infidels to point theiv ridi- 
cide agaiilst tiie if hole clerical body';'''«fcnfd'th(M)gb 
it miiat be eenAssed^ that the dtssipatiSMi of some 
jmrtois ia a degration of the rbb^ tihey' iM^af / ;fef^ 
vre can: boast e£ many cfergynieit o( the diflfbt<^tit 
8tciii<rf Cauristians i¥ho are omam^nts^oflMMiaifi 

nature. , : ^ 

* . ■ ' , i . .. i . - . ^ . 

Several of our beneficed" cltsi^ni^t»)> iMleed/ hf 
employing curates at a low salary, seem to think 
that iheiii proxiesiare like the military, betfief dis- 
ciplined^ and more attenti<re'tb their du«y, in pro^ 
portion to.the sinaUness of their piety. H^enee, the 
curate iaso^faf fbom beings prepared Am' hissaliba^ 
tkalavocatioii, that he is^en^etigaged'Xi^iiig ^t^ 
weekiot some woridly^purMit, fbr>thet»ubsis«etice 
oil his family; and i^srtimd^of the^ckll^' thould- 
feel for the happiness of hilF fiock^, h^ ftio often' 
attends on Sunday merely as an hireling, and with 
a mind pre-occupied w^kibuBti;|ess. 

But if the Reverend I>ocfor himself condescends 
to preach, his parishioners musti doubtless- be< much 
edified. And sothey vrould, did he not substitute 
affectation for simplicity, and a few sweet*sounding 
aphorisms, equally refined and unintelligible, in- 
stead of ttte p^rspi<iacteus and aflteetihg d*ictrinebf 
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Such pastors are well pourtmyed by the satirist^ 
in the following lines : 

<< The tluB^s that mount the rostrum ^ith a skip. 
And then skip down again ; pronounce a text ; 
Cry — Hem ; and, veading what they MTer wtoCe, 
Ju&t fifteen minutes, huddle up their work ; 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !" 

Het even these fashionable and flimsy orators 
are pardonable, compared with the avaricious plu<- 
ralist, who combines the deceit of the hypocrite 
with the covetousness of the miser^ while bis mean- 
ness reflects an odium on our holy religion. 

Some clergymen go still farther^ and convert the 
aaered avocation into a sinecure. A recent iu- 
fltance^ however, has occurred, in which tbi9S^aiie-> 
ful omission has been punished : we are informed 
by the public papers, that at the last Summer As- 
sizes, held at Durham, the Rev. Mr. , vicar 

of Ibat city, was fined ten pounds a-montii for 
non-residenee during the nine preceding months ; 
though he was proved to be actually building a 
house for tl^ purpose of residence. 

Notwithstanding tliese negligencies, the Chris- 
tian Church in this country has« in the present age, 
been defended by many faithful champions ; and 
among othere, by the author of '' An Apology for 
the Bible ;" by the late Bishop of this m^ropolis ; 
and the incomparable Paley, whose perspicuity as 
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a writer and purity as a moralist, are equally 
worthy of eulogium. Perhaps there never was an 
era since the establishment of Christianity, when 
its enemies were so audacious; and since peace 
has happily been restored to Europe, it will require 
the combined exertions of our divines and mora- 
lists to counteract by their zeal, the dangerous 
and contaminating influence of French philo- 
sophy. 

Think then, ye ministers of the gospel, on the 
importance of yo^r sacred trust ; beware, lest you 
immingle the leaven of human prejudice with the 
bread of life. Instead of holding up the particular 
tenets of any sect of Christians as exclusively ex- 
cellent, imitate the Saviour of man, who com- 
manded his disciples to love one another* 

View yourselves in the true light, merely as 
agents of your Divine Master, authorised by his 
word to distribute tlie fruit of the tree of life to his 
household, and prepared by a life of sanctity to 
preach his gospel, which is able to make us wise 
unto saltation. Under this impression of sancti- 
fied humility, and Christian charity, the blessing of 
Jehovah will accompany your pious labours in the 
cause of truth ; and the animative inspiration of 
his spirit will renovate the love of religion in the 
hearts of many who are misled by the illusions of 
infidelity, and the sophisms ofatheism« 
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LAWYERS. 

We must not make s learecrow of the law. 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perdi, and not their tem>r. 

Shakspeaks. 



Among the Tarious sciences, jurisprudence is 
entitled to a conspicuous place. The complexity 
and fitness of the law to almost every case^ deserves 
the reverence of the public. By its subtilty, right 
or wrong can be separated out of the chaos in which 
they are involved beneath the wig of a serjeant, 
or in the still more intricate labyrintli of an attor- 
ney's brain ; nay, by the power of eloquence, 
equity can be metamorphosed into injustice* 

High-spirited people, instead of appealing to 
honest neighbours as arbitrators of a dispute, wisely 
seek redress from the civil law, which very civilly 
disburthens them of their superfluous cash, leaving 
them to enjoy the pleasing reflection, that they 
have eflected the ruin of one another. The litigi- 
ous disposition has been stigmatised by the. name 
o^ ob$tmacy ; but, if traced to its origin, it will be 
found to spring from benevolence! Let us only 
consider what a multitude ofserjeants, counsellors, 
attorneys, and their coadjutors, the catch-poles, 
would be destitute of employment did not their 
good-natured countrymen contribute to their sup- 
port by law-suite. 
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Pope says, ^^ All discord's harmony ;" and doubt- 
less, the apparent discord in our courts of justice is 
conducive to the social harmony and happiness of 
numbers, whose time is occupied by the litigations 
of others. Indeed, the patriotic exertions of our 
lawyers are wonderful. With what zeal do they 
espouse the cause of the client, not for the trifling 
customary fee, but a godlike love of justice ! Our 
Court of Equity may be truly denominated the 
temple of Astrea, where the lawyers, like sacred 
priests, attend in solemn robes, to dispense her 
blessings to the community. A foreigner, unac*^ 
quainted with our laws, would feel the greatest 
veneration for those excellent men whose deport^ 
ment accords so well with their innate integrity; 
but how great would be his astonishment, wh^n 
informed, that the respectable body was wholly 
supported by the folly and vices of their country- 
men ; and that the pride and phrenzy which stimu-* 
lates to litigation, enriched thousands of virtuous 
men, who were educated purposely to assist in the 
administration of justice.* 

But as the most sacred institutions are not ex*' 
empted from censure, it has been asserted that 
bribery misleads even some of these advocates of 
equity. History indeed affords a memorable in- 
stance of the fallibility of a great lawyer. Lord 

« The number of the Courti of Justice in the Metropolis amounts to 61 } 
the Prisons 14 ; besides four Houses of Correction, and the number of per- 
tons employed in the dia'erent departmciitB of the law are ettimated at 7040. 



Bacon pleaded against the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex, who had formerly been his patron ; and he 
was afterwards degraded from his exalted situation^ 
in consequence of bribery and corruption. 

Some attorneys act in the double capacity of 
lawyers and bankers. These ingenious gentle- 
men, reflecting that a man who is mad enough io 
goto law, is incapable of managing his own affairs^ 
on the successful issue of a suit, prudently lock 
up the money for the client's future purposes. 

This excellent device is sometimes aided by coin- 
cident circumstances. A person employed his attor- 
ney to recover a debt, which the latter effected, and 
appropriated the money to his own use, amusing 
his client from time to time with promises that the 
affair should be brought to a favourable termina- 
tion. Meanwhile the person died who had paid 
the debt, and the attorney now looked upon the 
cash as his own in reality ! The papers of the de- 
ceased indeed discovered the fraud, but, in vnin, 
for who would enter a suit against an attorney ? . 

This solitary instance of ingenuity, however, is 
inapplicable to that respectable class at large ;— 
for is not the integrity of an attorney proverbial ? 

Superstition in religion has given place to that 
worst of mental diseases, . infidelity ; but the 
superstitions of law and physic yet maintaiu their 
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ground. When will quackery in both^ that so 
often deprive men of their lives and fortunes — 
when will these gigantic evils be removed from 
society?. When mankind prefer temperance to 
excess^ and exercise to indolence, health will be 
promoted : and when the natural beneficence of 
the human heart is directed by prudence, men will 
not involve themselves and families in want and 
ruin by law-suits. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess begun, and sloth sufAaini the trade. 

By toil our long-liv'd fathers earned their food — 

Toil strung their nerves and purified their blood. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

God never made his works for mak to moid. 

Drydek. 

Health and length of days are such inestimable 
blessings^ that whoever can contribute to their en- 
joyments will be considered as a public benefactor. 
Hence, physicians have in all ages been treated 
with respect and confidence. Many of the medi- 
cal men^ whose skill and experience contribute to 
the happiness of their fellow-citizens by the re- 
moval of disease, have also enriched the world of 
literature, not only with practical treatises on the 
healing art, but with useful productions in other 
departments of science. 

A very ingenious and indefatigable philosopher, 
in what he calls his " Medical Pneumatic Ltsti- 
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tution,^^ informs us, that he has made a discovery 
which bids fair to ensure the duration, if not the 
perfectibility, of man. How much superior is this 
effort of Engh'sh genius to any improvement 
hitherto made on the G>ntinent ! A modern 
French chemist, indeed, has found out a mode of 
preserving decui bodies ; but our more enlightened 
countryman can preserve bodies alive. 

As mere existence, however, would not confer 
happiness, this sage has found, by blissful experi- 
ence, that his |!Mifiae^a can, at once, revivify the 
frame, and fill the mind with the most delightful 
ideas. Lest the reader should feel an unpleasing 
impatience to learn the name of this wonderful 
restorative, be it known to all whom it may con- 
cern, that this universal medicine is air ! — Yes, my 
good-natured friends, it is air : — but not that com- 
mon effluvia of butchers' stalls or cheesemongers' 
shops, which you have been so long necessitated 
io inhale in your excursions through this capital ;-^ 
it is air in its most unadulterate and spirituous 
state, purified by chemistry from every particle of 
corruption ! 

This invaluable oxygen gas, or rather quint- 
essence of air, will, when it comes into general use, 
promote temperance, sobriety, and industry, in 
our populous towns, especially the metropolis ; 
and the time now occupied in short excursions to 
the country, for the benefit of pure air, may be 
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tudinarian may aoon recover his health by the daily 
inspiration of a small quantity of this aerial cordial. 

This excellent medicine will be more efficacious 
than all the other famous remedies of the age. 
The botanical syrup ; the balm of gilead ; Hie 
lozenges of sleel ; with the rest of the miraculous 
nostrums of the day, will soon fall into disrepute 
when put in competition with refined ether. We 
must regret, indeed^ that this invaluable remedy 
bids fair to ruin all those benign quacks who have 
so long devoted their researches to the good of the 
public. Poor men I what will become of them ? — 
It would be worthy of the national munificence to 
raise a subscription for the purpose of building a 
recefrfacle for those deiri;itute beings, to be called 
the Asylum/or Unfortunate Quacks* 

Might not the general use of this joy-inspiring 
ether render our expensive public amusements 
unnecessary? Its titilating efi*ect far excels our 
modern farces in raising pleasurable ideas. Risi- 
bility may now be studied as a science ; and by 
the administration of different quantities of the 
doctor^ merry gaSj every gradation of mirth 
may be attained, from the gentle titter of the co- 
quet, to the obstreperous roar of the country squire. 

Perhaps the philosophic discoverer of this cor- 
dial, may^ by farther experiments, obtain an etlie- 
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animal existence^ without haring recourse to the 
groaser elements tor subsistence. Then indeed^ 
like the diamelion^ ire might be said to Km on air^ 
nor would there be any danger of riots on account 
of the high price of pi^risions. 

Our epicures^ however^ might object to this light 
food, and still prefer ^ross turtle^ venison^ or even 
roast beef, to the doctor's ambrosia. But when 
we reflect how our gctiety is suspended during the 
process of concoction^ we must rejoice that there is 
a sage in existence able to provide aliment which, 
instead of promoting indolence, stimulates to ac- 
tivity, and exhilirates to mirth. 

The doctor says, that ^^ under a certain admi- 
nistration of this gas, sleep may possibly be dis- 
pensed with ;'' he intends to oppose it to the de- 
cays of nature, and he is himself so much re-invi- 
gorated by this grand restorative, that "his morn- 
ing alertness equals that of a healthy boy." It 
must be evident to every intelligent reader, that 
this sage far excels all other chemists ; if he has 
not, like Prometheus, brought down celestial fire 
tb animate the human form, he may justly claim 
tfce merit of a discovery which will eflectually pre- 
reiit dissolution. We may now hope to enjoy the 
terresUal immortality hinted at by modern sages ; 
while dM mge and death are for ever banished 
from Uiehaunts of man ! ^ 

f 
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Bat, however delightful the prolongation of life 
may be to the community in general^ there are a 
few selfish individuals who will be little obliged 
to the doctor for his discovery: Young heirs^ who 
are impatiently waiting for the decease of their 
parents^ and hen-pecken husbands who wear the 
galling chains of matrimony, will^ doubtless, exe- 
crate that philosophy which disappoints their hopes 
of the removal of those inimical to their happiness. 
But such partial grievances are inconsiderable, 
when compared with the unii/^rsality of the benefit 
held out to mankind. 

By iiUialing this ecstatic ether^ the most delicate 
bloom will adorn the cheeks of our ladies^ who 
now in vain lavish so much time and money in the 
purchase and application of paints and lotions ; at 
the same time that its exhilirating infiuence will 
Jbrace the nerves and cheer the heart. 

After having expatiated on the benign effect of 
this medicine, the reader might suppose that 
health was as universal as air in thi/s city ; — alas I 
it is not; — many now languish in lingering tor- 
ture^ from which death alone can rel^se them. 
Nevertheless^ above three-fourtlis of the diseases 
of London are ideal, and numbers.of patients con- 
tribute to the support of the physicjan, and pay him 
liberally for regular attendance, at the same time 
that they labour, not under bodily indisposition, 
but the imaginary ailmente of a mimi disewed. 
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Many an athletic hypocondriac^ whose sanity 
would be restored in a few days by exercise, now 
imagines himself at the point of dissolution, though 
he will probably out-live his physician. The re- 
velry and excess of those unhappy beings has pro- 
duced such a total relaxation of body and imbeci- 
lity of mind, that they tremble at the momentary 
gloom occasioned by every pasiiiing cloud; the 
sight of a hearse fills them with horror ; and the 
mournful knell thrills through every fibre with 
excruciating torture. 

Were we to investigate theorrgin of those dis- 
eases that really exist in the capital, they would be 
found to proceed froni gluttony, indolence, and 
sensuality ; consequently, not only the preventO' 
tive but the cure, may be found in an adherence 
to temperance, activity, and moderation. 

QUACKrDOCTORS. 

Amongst the improvements in science of which 
this age can boast, the art of healing has been 
brought to the greatest perfection. Cures, little less 
than miraculous, are scUd to be daily performed by 
the administration of nostrums, such as De Velno's 
Vegetable Syrup ; the Nervous Cordial, and the 
Balm of Gilead. It appears that health and lon- 
gevity may now be purchased for a few shillings ; 
and nothing but obstinate incredulity can prevent 
the belief, that some sage will suddenly arise, to 
dispense immortality to the human species. 



Indeed^ a late plijfdcian* imagined he had made 
a gigantic stride towards immorality. His oxygen 
gas^ if taken in sufficient quantity, will counteract 
the decays of nature ; and as there is little doubt that 
a man will live as long he can breathe this pura 
ether, this wonderful discovery bids fair to restore 
the longevity of the antidiluvians. But even vital 
air itself J is less powerful in its effects than gal* 
vanism. 

. By the application of metallic substances^ sine, 
&c. to the muscular parts of cold-blooded animals, 
sudb as frogs, and warm-blooded animals, such as 
geese, asses, men, women, and dbildren, the most 
wonderful distortions are produced. Nay, we 
are told, that in an experiment made on a male- 
factor who was executed at Newgate, he immedi- 
ately opened his mouth ;-^ doubtless, another ap- 
plication would have made him speak; but the ope- 
rators, Aldini, WiHifhson, and Co. were so much 
affrighted, that they threw down their instruments, 
and took to their heels. 

The galvanic Battery is very different from 
that used by the military. The latter destroys the 
living, but the former, directed by an adept like 
Mr. Wilkinson, may be brought to raise the dead. 

Having thus paid a tribute of approbation to 
those disinterested ^nd modest philosophers whQ 

* Dr. Beddoe>. 
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labour incessantly for the public good, let us now 
turn our attention to a still more extraordinary 
class of men^ the modest and Just Doctors Brodum, 
Soldmon^^ and Senate. These extraordinary men, 
without either education or genius, iiave contrived 
to persuade the public to purchase their medi*- 
cines ; in consequence of which they are enabled 
to live in a style of grandeur. Is it not wonder- 
ful, tlmt while ttte industrious tradesman struggles 
hard to obtain a well-taxed subsistence, such 
beings should be sanctioned by a patent in 
the practice of imposture ! Niy, sudi is the 
public credulity, that those persons who exclaim 
against the smallest rise in the price of necessaries, 
are among the first to give their money for 
mixtures of treacle, water, and a variety of 
nauseous ingredients, under the well-sounding 
namesof Balm of Gilead, Nervous Cordial, and 
Vegetable Syrup. Alas! how many sonorous 
names have the poisoners of mankind bestowed 
upon Death ! 

Will it be believed by posterity, that at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, Quack- 
Doctors were enabled, hy the credulity of English- 
men, to amass wealth ; nay, that any pretender 
to the art of healing might for a few pounds jp«r- 
chase the academic d^ree of M. D. in a Scotch 
university, and afterwards obtain a patent to slay 
hii» thousands and tens of thousands according to 
law I It may, indeed, be asserted in vindication 
of patents, that since people will venture to swal- 
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low nostrums, the State ought to profit by their 
credulity and folly. 

Brooum or Solomon with phytic, 

Iiike Death, dispatch the wretch that is sick; 

Forsue a sure and thriving trade — 

Though patients die, the Doctor's paid ! 

Xioens'd to kill, he gains a palace 

For what another mounts a gallows ! 

Dr. Brodum was a German Jew ; he attended 
Dr. Bosi^ in quality of a footman, when that 
beneficent sage came over to enlighten the eyes of 
the English, and with him made the toiir of Eng«- 
land. Having obtained the knowledge of several 
medical terms, by being present at the lectures of 
his eloquent master, this enterprising little lacquey 
resolved to commence Doctor himself. We are 
not certain whether the love of gain, or a desire to 
alleviate the sufferings of his fellow-creaturesj^ 
first induced Dr. Brodum to give up the science 
of shaving, dressing a wig, and brushing a coat, 
for the more elegant art of preparing the Nervous 
Cordial and Botanical Syrup — two medicines 
which, from the Doctor's knowledge of tlie Lin- 
niBan system of botany, we may consider as grand 
restoratives of nature. Perhaps his medical skill 
was communicated in a vision by some demon of 
the German Illuminati. But it is not improbable, 
that the secret of preparing the above-mentioned 
medicines is hereditary in his family, as the Doctor 
himself seems to insinuate, when he tells us, in 
his " Guide to Old Age,'' that '' there is no 
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otlier person of the name of Brodum in l^ngland.'^ 
Many are the different media by which wisdom 
can be imparted to others. Count Cagliostro may 
have bequeathed to the Doctor the secret of 
manufacturing his Baum de Vie; or, perhaps^ 
the famou3 Count de St Germaine commu- 
nicated his recipe for the preparation of his 2Va 
for prolonging Life. 

The talisman, howoTcr, which metamorphosed a 
lacquey into a physician^ was the diploma which 
the benevoleni and disintereated professors in the 
Mareschal College of Aberdeen sent to this enter- 
prising foreigner. But whether that learned body 
accepted a pecuniary compensation of one pound 
thirteen shillings and three-pence three farthings 
sterling, as JDr. Panghs says they did from him, 
or whether the liltle German was liberal enough 
to send them a larger sum, is only known to the 
parties concerned. 

Soon after the commencement of his medical 
career, the Doctor found a powerful auxiliary in 
the person of the late Quack-Doctor Freeman's 
widow. His union to this sapient femede contri- 
buted much to his physical knowledge ; and if she 
prove a fruitful vine, their illustrious progeny, by ^ 
a timely initiation into the principles of medical 
imposture, may be able to supply all the dupes 
and fools in Europe with remedies for every 
disease. 
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Having trarelled through diiZerent parte of 
Bnglandy like a puUic bene&ctor^ generously 
dispeiMiDg medicines for a anall compensation^ 
the Doctor at length resolved to bec<NBe a rei^dent 
in the metropolis- 

That merit such as bis should go unrewarded^ 
would bean extraordinary instance of degeneracy 
in the English nation : a man who raised himself 
from the humble situation of a menial servant to 
. the honourable avocation of working miracles, and 
vihOf without either genius or educaiion, has been 
the authdr of a work, which (he says) has already 
passed through upwards of fifty editions^ must be 
^ moat wonderful being ! 

A person with such multi&rious endowments 
must be fully adequate to the important task of 
producing a treatise fraught with instruction, and 
calculated to guide the aspiring youth of Old 
England to the desirable attainment of a j9r^ma- 
ture old age ; a consummation which they appear 
to be ambitious of arriving at with all possible 
celerity^ if we may judge from the dissoluteness of 
their lives. 

The compiler of Literary Memoir $ of Idmng 
Authors, speaking of Dr. Brodum, calls him 
f ^ one of those empirics in physic^ and newspaper 
puffers^ whose machinations are gulphs to the cur* 
rent of life." How illiberal ! Can a man who de«- 



votas hi^ studies tp ^ benefit of the p9$Wc und 
himself y deserve so (lard ft censure t Nay, wm it 
Aot iayidiou^ in the eritic toolkit the name of Pn 
iSolomoD, whose .pamphlet wap fqually entitled to 
his ohservatiop ? jPr. Brodum, inthip apd every 
other instanoeipf invidiffus animadversion on hiy 
ipublic ^services', may console thimself irith the r^- 
-flection, that greai .men have ever been subject 49 
the empoisoned shafte pf calumny, and that cen- 
wHire is a tax which a .man must .pay to the publip 
for being eminent. 

When we reflect, however, on the national be- 
nefit of universal health bestowed by tho^e retQUers 
oi sanity y or mirade-morngfirsy we, must rcjpice ig 
the idea, that agriculture, manufactures, and evei^ 
art and ^cien^e, may now he pui^ued without tiie 
Interruption; pf si«kn«ss. Public-^^pirited mpn, like 
our advertising physicians j have a claim on t^ 
national gratitude, and are justly entitled to civic 
.lionpurs. If a Boman .who $^ve|i th<^ lif^* pf & ?iti- 
aan was con^id^ned m a benefactor to tl^e state^ 
how much moee should wch m^n as Dr. Qrodum 
^ittd Dr. Sojomon, who have saved thousands, bp 
: rewarded and honoured ! Wojuld it nqt be wort^iy 
of British generosity to ^pen a subscription. for Ijia^ 
t purpose of erei^ing statues of tjiese.^^M^ ii^en* 
The. statues might be placed, as ornanientatpth^ 
front of Newgate, one on. the right ;8ide,.a^ the 
jother on the left, of thataw&il sppt; whe^ce^fiQ 
ma^yjjouthful heroes tal^etM^ /li4[Htojt^.YP$¥l 

a 
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unknown. The victim of vice, whom the laws of 
his country had doomed to^ an untimely grave, 
might then point to the statues, and moralize with 
his last breath on the beneficial effects of nos- 
trumsy while he acknowledged, that the promise 
of renovated health had induced him to continue 
his career of depravity, and to wander through 
the haunts of impurity and disease, till excess, like 
a flame to the oil, exhausts his constitution, and 
pernicious habits drove him to an open violation 
of the laws of that society which had ^^ cast him 
off like a detested sin /" 

Next to Brodum, the most noted advertising 
Quack of which England may justly boast, is the 
disinterested Doctor Solomon, of Liverpool, who 
has been authorised by the generous Professors of 
the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, to kill or cure 
secundum artem. 

According to the most authentic documents, it 
appears, that the sage Solomon is a Jew, who, in 
his youthful days, earned an honest livelihood by 
hawking black-balls through the streets of New- 
castle»on-Tyne« His advancement is remarkable ; 
^r it appears, that he has since turned his atten- 
tion from blacking the boots of the gentlemen to 
varnishing the faces of the ladies. His Abstergent 
Lotion will doubtless cleanse the skin of any fair- 
one who has the folly to apply it to her epidermis. 
Poor Solomon has passed through almost as many 
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changes as a butterfly. He'ehdea vcmred to estab- 
lish a newspaper in Lirerpool, but the good sense 
of the people prevailed ; the aspiring Jew was 
obliged to seek a more friendly soil; and he 
actually had the honesijf and modesty to propose 
to sell his unestablished newspaper to a young 
bookseller^ in Castle-street^ Liverpool I 

Dr. Solomon does not tell us by what means the 
wonderful secret of mingling gold with the Balm 
of Mecca was first communicated to him. Per* 
haps the inspiring dove of Mahomet flew from 
Mecca to the Doctor with the healing balm on its 
wings^ and incited him to impose upon the vile 
Oiristians in England ; thus, by a coinbination of 
Jewish and Mahometan wisdom, enabling the 
sage to work miracles. 

Cavillers may say, that the Doctor's pretensions 
to a new discovery in medicine is only a revival of 
the chimerical experiments of former deluded 
alchymists ; but, from his general professions of 
benevolence, it must be evident, that he not only 
means well, but is convinced of the efficacy of his 
Anti-Impeiigines. This hard word reminds us 
of the observations of a Spanish satirist on quack 
medicines: — " To hear Quacks call over their 
simples,^^ says he, ^^ would make you swear they 
were raising so many devils,— such as Opopanex, 
Buphtalmas, Alectorolophosj Ophipscroden, and a 
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gteat many more: and by all t\m fermidaible 
bombast is meant notbiog in the world but a fevr 
shnple roots, such as carrots, f urnips, radishe», and 
Wit like. But they keep the old proverb iii re- 
membrance — He that kmfws thee witt. newer bwgf 
thee; and^ therefore, erefy thing must be made 
a mystery to hold the public in ignorance." 

It has beto mentioned in tiie former part of fiiis 
work, that the Doctor has adorned his elegant 
Treatise with his portrait. Besides this embellish-* 
ment, he haA favoured the public with an engrav*' 
tng of his mansion in Liverpool. Hence the happy 
few who have been wq fortunateas to outlive the 
effects of his Cordial Bcdin and Anti'Impeti-^ 
giiieSi may view the residence of their benefactor* 
A scale is annexed, by which it appears, that the 
body of this consecrated tenement is seventy feet 
long ; and, undoubtedly, were the philanthropic 
proprietor e]ialted according to his merit, he would 
be placed by public justice in a situation as emU 
tient and conspicuous ail that which conferred 
immortality on Haman ! 

Some years ago. Dr. Solomon made a trip to 
Dublin, supposing that a people who had been so 
long in the habit of swallowing liquid poison, un- 
der the name of Whiskey, would easily be per- 
suaded to purchase his nostrum. On his arrival 
in the Irish capital, he called upon a vender of 



patent inedidnes^ and eiM|iiir^ whetiier he fold 
the celebrated panacea of the celebrated and far* 
renowned Dr. Scrfomon, of Idverpool. The man 
replied in the negative* — ^^Ob, sir/' said the 
Qnacky ^^ Dr. Solomon is one of <he most skilful 
physicians in Europe: his Cordial Balm of Gileail 
is an uniyersal restorative." ^* I now recollect,'* 
said the shopkeeper, ^^ that a friend of mine, who 
resides in this neighbourhood, is very loud in his 
praise of that medicine ; if you please, sir, I will 
send for him." The Doctor bowed assent; the 
person came ; and, after the introductory compli* 
ments, the self^coneeited egotist exclaimed, ^^ I 
understand, sir, that you approve of Dr. Solomon's 
Cofdfal Balm of Gilead." '' I do indeed," re- 
plied the other, ^^ I have received very great 
benefit from it, and shall ever consider it as one 
of the most excellent medicines in the world. A 
few weeks rince, a Vich old aunt of mine thought 
proper to purchase 4 bottle of Dr. Solomon's 
Cordial Balm of Gilead, or Anti-Impetigines, I 
don't exactly know which : the consequence was, 
that before she used half the contents of the l^tle, 
she died, leaving me heir to her estate !-^Fdr my 
part^ I shall ever approve of that excel lent medi<» 
dne to which I am indebted for my fortune." 

The disconcerted Quack sneaked away, leaving 
the Hibernians to enjoy the laugh at his expence, 
and he returned to Old England, the tru^ soil for 
the iuccesi^ul practice of quackery. 
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One benefit will in time be derired by the com- 
munity from quack medicines. The people^ by 
repeated experiments of the inefficacy of Brodum'a^ 
Solomon's^ Swainson's^ and Gardner's nostrums^ 
will at length find them operate as a ctire for cre^ 
dulity. 

Vfitii regard to the respective merit of the Ger- 
man and English Quacks^ it would be difficult 
to determine which is best entitled to our approba- 
tion. Solomon being a Jew of our own growth^ 
probably considers Brodum as an interloper. We 
do not hear that either of these practitioners are 
popular among their brethren. The children of 
Abraham are too cunning to give their inomM for 
either the Nervous Cordial or even the Balm 6f 
Gilead itself! Indeed, the incredulity of the Israel- 
ites is proverbial. Dr. Solomon is doubtless skilled 
in the virtues of every simple, "from the cedar 
that grows in Lebanon to the hyssop that grows on 
the wall ;" and he even seems to excel the German 
empire by experiments upon those assinine bipeds 
who swallow his cordial. Fair dames, who are 
desirous to imbibe instruction at the fountain-head, 
have now a fine opportunity to gratify their curi- 
osity ; and we may expect to hear some demireps 
visiting the wise man of Liverpool, as the Queen 
of Sheba did his namesake at Jerusalem. 

Dr. Senate, like a benevolent philosopher, hat 
endeavoured to remedy the waste occasioned by 



the sword, by Lozenge$ of Steely which will render 
even sterility itself proliiSc* It is remarkable that 
this Quack should think it necessary^ in a public 
advertisement, to ^^ declare solemnly^ that no 
person living, except himself and another person, 
ever saw, or has any knowledge of the preparation 
with which Les Pastilles Martialles de Montpellier, 
or Aromatic Lozenges of Steel, are prepared." 
Steel has ever been either an excellent friend or 
formidable enemy to the human race, according 
to the use to which it is applied. The poet says| 



** WhU time would spare, froia itee) reeeiret Hs d»to. 
And monunents, like man, tubmit to fate; 
Steel ooidd the labours of the gods destroy. 
And strike to dust th' imperial tow'n of Troy ; 
Steel eottld the works ci mortal pride confound. 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground : 
What wonder ihe]a, fiur dame, thy health should feel 
The oonq'ring force of unresisted steel ! " 



Indeed, there is the greatest probability that sudi 
ladies as are rash enough to swallow the metcUlic 
tanie of Dr. S. will have but too much reason to 
agree with the poet. 

Few persons will have the hardihood to deny 
the power of steel. As a palUical medicine it has 
been pretty liberally dispensed on the Continent, 
to the destruction of myriads of the human species \ 
but how pills of the same metal can be conducive 
to population^ isjextremely paradoxical indeed. > 
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THE QUACK.~An Epigram. 

Ne'er doubt my pretentions, I am ft phyiieiftBy 
See, hefe'g.Hiy dtplom, «nd in food HBdWong 
From Aberdew sent by tlie coft^h, on nf lioiiQHr» 
1 paid English fold to the generous donor. 
•If that won't suflee, here^t ay protlitule p^m^ 
To cure «U dliessef, nfperent or latent 
Perhaps you suspected I was but a poacher 
On the-rifhtorpbyMans, »freatlesB ensreneheri 
But my ^uaUAcstion's like thmcs, without Haw, 

.Avn I KIU. MT 04Mn FAULT ACCOBMMaTO lAWt 



COSMETICS. 

•.^.. Roses for the cheeks 

And lilies lor the brows of fiuied effe ; 
Teeth for the toothless riogleU for the bald; 
Heav'n, earth, and ocean, pWader*d of their sweets : 
Kectareous essences^ Olympian dews ! 

Cowcu* 



Next to the Quack-doctors^ may be classed those 
beautifiers of the human countenance^ The £i«ai« 
iors of Cosmetics. Aided by the miraculous 
* power of lotions and tincture newbeautiesreani- 
mate the'£u^e, and'Webel^oId the roseatebloom Of 
^outh -smile like moraing light. on the.yarniahad 
visage of age. 

While* a superabundance Aof paints aB4 lotions 
"^rsnoTate beanty, the i^ir artist daily impMyes. in 
ttaste; >she guides tbe pencil wiifa. such. ddll. oyer 
feylMpy lifie of lier feoe, and kottates* mtf nee .with 
HNieh elegance^ thaA we may 4Boon be able to .boast 
of 'female portvait^painters ^wfao mill .aKoel aiwi 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds himselif ! Ofie great ad ran* 
tage in favour of female genios, in Diis instance^ 
is the superior texture of the skin to canvas^ or any 
other artificial ground. It is to be regretted^ how- 
ever, that too many <tf our female artists grow 
negligent after marriage, and, reflecting that the 
portrait is soM, take little pains to improve its 
tints ; nay, it is asserted, that they often becomo 
hideously deformed in a few years. Itiis is cer- 
tainly a great imperfection ; for the works of tfaie 
most eminent male artiMft hare generally become 
more estimable in tbeeyes of die ccmnoisseurin 
proportion to their age. 

How are we to solve this probl^ita t Is it be- 
cause Nature always counteracts any violation of 
her precepts, ^at the fair sex, who assume artifi- 
cial beauties, thus fall a sacrifice to their own 
imprudence t — the moralist would add — their 

One of our ethteal writers isHiys, that there arte 
^^ no better eesnuftieg than & sbvet^ teuipeMinrt^ 
aiMl purity, modesty and humility, a grtkdotlB 
temper and calmness of spirit ; no true b^uty 
wiHiout the signatures of these graces id ilm t^r^ 
countenance.'' Such puritanical pr^oepti might 
have been esteemed in the days of yore ; but what 
woman of spirit would now submit to such pliitoso- 
pMc ieVf-denial f Serere tenkperanw, mbdeitjr^ 
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and humility, indeed ! No, no, our modish fair- 
ones are too knowing, to venerate the slavish re- 
strictions of morality : 

<* Hourly th«y gire, and spend, and waste, and wesr. 
And think no pleasure oaa be bougbl too dear ! " 

In this enlightened age, the visage that Time had 
tinctured ivith a philomot hue, now assumes the 
mellow blush of Hebe herself. Circassia sends 
her bloom to animate the face of English beauty.: 
exotic blushes are imported as superior to those 
siiffusions formerly celebrated by our poets ; and 
art, wonder-working art, is the creator of fashion- 
able beauty. Hoary locks and wrinkles are 
banished from this happy metropolis ; and washes, 
which render the ladies '^ever fair and ever 
young," may be obtained for gold. 

Those irresistible arms of the ladies of London, 
are chiefly compounded of ingenious chymical 
preparations. Mercury, that conqueror of the 
sons of pleasure, and lead, that destroyer of h^t>es, 
form the principal ingredients with which the lEair- 
,sex so plentifully lacquer their epidermis !* Ah I 
spare our beaux, ye fascinating matrons and ever- 
blopming virgins, nor thus incase yourselves in a 
coat of mail that at once allures and destroys 1 . 

« At hard words are often unintelligible to the innocent part of the fair 
sex, it may be proper to inform them, that the epidermis 'is the outermost 
tkuoT the.hHo^^ bpdy, Aa for the vsmalk fBtLoaQFrns^a, they know 

every ihisg!! 
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The curiosity of our mother Eve first introduced 
knowledge to the human race, and it may ration- 
ally be supposed that the first woman has been 
excelled by her daughters in useful and excellent 
discoveries. Indeed, from what we can learn^ 
Eve had but a very imperfect idea of dress ; nor 
did she require the aid of cosmetics, for her face 
and* form were already superlatively charming. 
At length, time deprived our lovely mother of her 
graces, and death triumphed over the fairest part of 
the visible creation. Our modern belles, on the 
contrary, have invented tints that set the assaults of 
time at defiance : their happy skill can adorn the 
palest cheek with a permanent vermeil hue, and 
prevents the decays of old age from becoming 
visible ; nay, it is not improbable, that their won- 
derful inventive powers will eventually overcome 
the ghastly liorrors of death, and shine with undi- 
minished charms even in the shroud. 

The superiority of artificial to natural beauty 
will appear in all its dignity, if we contrast the 
permanent bloom of the former with, the unfashion- 
able flushings of the latter. A truly modest wo- 
man, whose delicate organization delineates every 
strong emotion in her expressive face, must appear 
a singular being in the eyes of those modish 
females, whose faces wear one unchangeable smile. 

CARICATURE and PRINT-SHOPS. 

Tlie caricature and print-shops, which are so 
gratifying to the fancy of the idle and licentious, 
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must necettarily hare a powerful influence cm the 
morals and industry of the people. Carieaturistsi 
s^re certainly entitled to the reward which a well* 
r£gulated police will ever bestow on tlie pro- 
moters of immorality and profaneness. Their 
indefatigable study to ridicule oddities of character 
mi^t be overlooked^ and in a few instances^ their 
exhibition of, vice to derision may be useful^ but 
tlie general effect of thejr productions is the pro* 
per standard by wliich we can duly estimate their 
merit or demerit. When brought to the tribunal 
of reason^ it will be found that. the greater part < of 
such caricatures^ prints^ and paintings^ as appear 
in tbe windows of our print-sellers^ are injurious 
to virtue. 

This humorous mode of satirizing folly, is very 
prejudicial to the multitude in many respects; 
in the loss of time to those who stop to contemplate 
the different figures ; the opportunities given to 
pick-pockets to exercise' their art ; and that in- 
citement to licentiousness occasioned by the sight 
of voluptuous paintings. The indecent attitudes, 
obscene labels, and similar decorations, must have 
a powerful effect on the feelings of susceptible 
youth ; and it is an authenticated fact, that girls 
often go in parties to visit the windows of print- 
shops, that they may amuse themselves witti the 
view of naked figures in the most indecent postures. 

Before these windows, the apprentice loiters 
unmindful of his master's business ; and thither 
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the prostiiotes hasten, aad^ with fascinating glances 
sndeavour to allure the giddy and the vain who 
stop to gaze on the Sleeping Venus, the British 
VenuSy and a variety of seductive representations 
of feminine beauty. 

Are these witty^ bat prophane and indecent 
labels, and this display of nudities, productive of 
any goodf — Do they not rather tend to the depra* 
vationof mind^ and ccmtribute to relax the moral 
ties of society ? If such be tlieir tendency^, the 
msigistracy . would des^ve^ the gratitude, not only 
of the present generation, but of millions yet un- 
born, by the suppression of those libidinous paint* 
ings and engravings, which, through the medium 
of the eye, empoison the purity of the humai> 
heart, and mislead the laughing victim into the 
paths of folly and vice. 

MANNERS OF the GREAT. 



Increase of power begets inereateef Mrealtb ; 

Wealth, luxury ; and luxury, exeess : 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 
To the next rank eontagiout, and in time 
Taints downward all the graduated scale 
Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 



COWTKB. 



Plato^ speaking of immorality, observes^ that 
the moral intemperance of cities, and the corrup- 
tion of manners, originate in the bad example of 
others to ycKith ; and when we reflect on the power* 



ful influence jqS the great, we mmt be convinoed 
that the public mind will ever be strongly Uassed 
by their conduct. 

The dissipation which not only prevails in the 
fashionable world, but has spread through all 
ranks^ is the creature of female extravagance : yes, 
many of our ladies of rank are at once the arbi- 
tresses of fashion^ and the disseminators of folly^ 
profusion^ and licentiousness! 

An emulation to outvie each other inspires the 
great and the g^y. Private theatres resound with 
tlie affecting sonnets of wanton love. By an imi- 
tation of the unblushing matrons of fashion, the 
blooming virgin soon assumes a sufficient degree of 
confidence to participate their orgies : it is so vulgar 
to be reserved^ or to have the smallest respect for 
modesty or religion ! And, O how charming and 
spirited, to whirl through the convulsions of a 
Scotch reel, as recommended by an arbitress of 
vanity ! — how noble to excel in equestrian exercises 
like Lady L***, our modern Diana! — and how 
decorous and characteristic of maiden reserve to 
make the vaulted roofs of pleasure resound with the 
ear-piercing music of the cymbal, so often practised 
and recommended by the modest Mrs. B*****» 1 

A polite writer observes, that ^^ the utmost of a 
woman's character is contained in domestic life; 
she is blamable or praiseworthy according as her 
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carriage affects the house of her father or her hus- 
band* All she has to do in this world is contained 
within the duties of a daughter^ a sister, a wife^ and 
a mother ; — ^all these may be performed 5 though a 
lady should not be the very first woman at an 
opera^ or an assembly." Tliese precepts, however 
just, are inimical to the pursuits and sentiments of 
our* modern females. The woman of fashion 
thinks it more spirited to overlook the boundaries 
of morality, and boldly participates in the varied 
amusements of the gaming-table, the masquerade^ 
and all the gratifications of sense. What signifies 
the loss of character, health, and beauty ? — ^^ Fame^ 
wealthy and honour y what are you to pleasure P^ 
Nobly independent in principle, with passions 
stimulated by luxury, and sanctioned in their in* 
dulgence by the glozing sophistry of modern 
philoeophismey the illustrious fair-one emulates 
.the voluptuousness of the most luxurious dames of 
antiquity. 

It must be very mortifying, however, for persons 
of quality to see themselves out-done by the apee 
of society. For instance^ a certain lady, long 
celebrated for her introduction of reels into the 
circle of fashion, and who has successfully endea- 
voured to render the heads of young ladies 
giddy y finds that^ after all her laudable exertions, 
she is excelled in agility and grace by an opera 
dancer ! — '^ Bl^weawd ambition^ how muA atit 
l^fi ehrunk /" It must bet pitiable to reflect^ that 



.iliii ftwable iksire of tiie great, to excel in frivo* 
low acoompliahniettts, has been but too often un- 
successful. That poiished and humane Romao^ 
£mperor, Nero, entered into a competition with 
Imffoons and fiddlers ; but he was obliged to re- 
linquish the pursuit, from a consciousness of his 
inferiority of talents: and probably our young 
ladies^ who now practise wanton dances and les- 
sons on taoQibourines and cymbals, will eventually 
leave the cultivation of those polite arts to actresses. 
t 

l^ut while private theatres and f^tes are sanction^ 
ed by the presence of tlie most dignified dfiaracters, 
it is vain to hope for a reformation of fashionable 
manners. This absurd indulgence of vanity 
> seems to authorise and enforce the necessity of 
young ladies being educated like actresses ; nay, 
at the f&ie of a person of quality, a number of our 
jroung nobility of b<^ sexes actually performed 
a farce for the entertainment of the xi^mpany ! 
We are told by an eye-witness, that " this fairy 
group rivalled the Opera-houte and Drury-laue, 

incorrectness and spirit Lady C was 

wonderfully happy in her character as a down ! 
Hilligdberg had instructed her to turn in her toes, 
and adopt awkward gestures, in which she w»9 so 
successful, that a stranger could scarcely have be- 
lieved her to be so graceful and accomplished as 

ahe i^ally is in her own character* Miss B— 

astonished eveirf «ne hy her accurate performance 
of tbe old man.^ We here see an amiable yeung 
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creature^ dirested of that modesty which nature 
intended to be both her ornament and defence^ 
disguised in the dress of the other sex ! and even 
her very manners and actions assumed ; and the 
farther she departed from her natural delicacy by 
the successful imitation of vulgarity, the more 
loud and reiterated were the plaudits of those titled 
G0THAMITES9 who disgraced both the dignity of 
her sex and thejir own rank by their sanction of 
such absurdity. The other young lady who peno* 
nated the old num with so much cleverness, must 
have been much improved in her ideas of decorum^ 
and the respect due to the aged. Venerable 0I4 
age was once held sacred among us, but it seems 
to be the wish, nay, the ambition, of the polite 
world, to invert the order of things; to attach 
ridicule to the most meritorious characters, and 
laugh with pleasurable glee at propriety, virtue^ 
and religion. 

In order to place the irreligion of persons of 
quality in a proper point of view, let us enquire 
into the principles instilled by a boarding-school 
education. Is not the adornment of the person 
the principal object ? and would not a fadiionable 
lady blush if she were caught reading a BiUe, or 
a Prayer-book? : Would she not hide or fling 
away the unfashionable volume ? But if the ob- 
ject of her study should happen to be a novel, or 
play, she would present it to her yhator with a 
smile of satisfaction. 
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Among oiher proofis of self-importance^ iiie 
confident air with which high-bred ladies contem- 
plate the other sex in their morning rambles, is a 
sufficient indicaticm of their modesty. This appa- 
rent superiority of demeanour may be the compa- 
nion of purity of heart, but few men would 
wish to see their wives and daughters sauntering 
in the pubUc walks, half-dressed, and gazing at 
every man that passed. The observant eye can 
easily discern affectation in their deportment, and 
the studied adjustment of their light flowing robes. 
These capridous fair-ones are so vain, that their 
eym claim the homage of every man they meet, 
and fliey seem dissatisfied if we pass them without 
gratifying their self-love, by apparent admiration. 

if any c^ our grey^haired matrons are deco* 
rated with such a profusion of ornaments, that 
they attract the eye ; as the foliage of the trees in 
autumn exhibit a more gaudy variety of tinti than 
even the fresh beauties of iq^ring. 

But it is at our tiieatres that the modidi fair 
display their charms to most advantage *, there Ihey 
imbibe refined sehtimetits, and sympathize with 
such virtuouB characters as the adultresses and 
blustering heroes of Kotzebue, to the melioortion 
cfiheir morals ! Indeed, the principal advantage 
to be derived from our modern dramas, is that 
Moliiing relaxation which they afford the mind. 
When the fine lady returns home, &tigued after 
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a succession of important morning visits, and the 
exhaustion of her vivid spirits in the useful em- 
ployment of tumbling over a multitude of silks, 
laces, and muslins, the selection of china, or 
cheapening of perfumery, hoiv gratifying must be 
the amusement of the theatre ! lliere the un- 
ivelcome visitor, Reflection, will not intrude, but^ 
surrounded by admirers, the fair idol may indulge 
her fancy in reveries of vanity. The concatena- 
tion of her sublime idecui will seldom be broken 
either by the witticnms of her attendant beaux, or 
the drivelings of licentiousness and dullness, so 
often satdor sung on the stage. 

If our ladies prefer the fSte, or the masquerade, 
gaiety attends their steps ; and the power of gold 
dirows open every door on their approach. At 
these amusements they pass the hours in a feverish 
medium between pleasure and pain, and return 
home in splendid vehicles, fatigued and unhappy. 
Delirious dreams fill up the measure of their 
vanity ; and every successive day presents an 
insipid round of similar gratifications. Is this 
frantic misapplication of health, fortune, and 
time, agreeable to the dictates of reason, or the 
feelings of a conscious heart ? No : but who can 
summon fortitude enough to break the magic 
chain of fashion, or endure the frantic reviliiigs of 
a dissipated throng, involved in t!ie Chary bdis of 
extravagance ? 
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It miiftt be mortifying to our modern arbitresses 
of taste^ to reflect, that they have not even the 
merit of originalHy in their amusements ; as every 
species of excess in dress and intrigue, hare been 
formerly practised by Cleopatra, and other cele- 
brated nymphs of antiquity. There remains only 
one unexplored path by which our ladies may 
arrive at a degree of refinement which will surpass 
the elegance of former ages. Listen, ye lovely 
directors of our amusements — listen to <fae voice of 
prudence ; let your dress, deportment, and con- 
versation, be regulated by the secret dictates of 
your natural delicacy, and no longer sacrifice your 
noblest feelings to the slavish foppery of fashion ; 
or rather, by your example, render it fasbionble 
to be virtuous. Recall your misguided country- 
women to the path of decorum, from which so 
many of them have widely strayed : — now, alas ! 
you wander like benighted travellers amid the 
quagmires of pleasure, allured by the ignis Jhtuus 
of dissipation, and the next step may overwhelm 
you in the abyss of infamy : — expend the treasure 
which you now lavish on fStes and other amuse- 
ments, in the institution of public seminaries for 
the children of the indigent, and asylums for the 
protection of female innocence. 

If we wish to contemplate the insipidity of 
fashionable life, let us visit the squares and streets 
inhabited by the nobility and gentry. There 
coaches and lacqueys attend before their doors 
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every morning with all the oste^ntotiou of pride. 
Footmen struts proud of the badges of their servi* 
tude, like the bird with borrowed feathers. The 
clown^ who was usefully employed at the plough or 
cart in the country^ is here metamorphosed into a 
beau^ and attends the steps of his lady with an air 
of self-conceit* Perhaps a few traces of his former 
rustic bashfulness yet remain^ but he will soon learn 
to suppress his feelings^ and glory in his progress 
in depravity. 

The mansions of the great may ^ indeed, be called 
schools of affectation. There the waiting-maid 
imitates the ridiculous airs of her lady ; and the 
valet assumes the insolent authority of his master 
over the menial gradations of servility below him. 
Throughout those receptacles of pride, no hospi- 
table door is opened to admit the necessitous 
stranger — no accommodations for the weary so- 
journer — no shelter for the houseless wretch ; all is 
formality and forbidding grandeur, while the social 
passions languish in lethargic torpor. 

Let us take a cursory view of what is called a 
liberal education, such as is generally bestowed 
on a youth born to the inheritance of titles and a 
large estate. From his earliest years our young 
nobleman's wants are administered io with servile 
attention ; he is not permitted to learn " one 
earthly thing of use .*" for how is it possible that 
my Lord can ever be un<ler the necessity of exert- 
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ing his faeulti^ ? The yeant of infancy elapsed^ 
he ift committed to tlie care of a tutor^ who studies 
his disposition with a view to his own future emo*- 
]ument^ rather dian the improvement of his pupil. 
Hence^ tiie youth grows up with a mind confused 
by an imperfect attainment of the learned lan^- 
guages, and his person is improved by practising 
the gymnastic ^arts usually taught in our public 
seminaries : 



"We ^Te lome Laiiii» and a Bmateh of Greek, 
Teach him to fence and fi^iue twice a-week ; 
And having done, we think the best we can, 
PnUse hii proficiency, and dub him — Man." 



The natural transition from school is to college, 
where, by the magic influence of gold, even the 
wrinkled brow of philosophy is smoothed to com- 
placency, and learning greets him with smiles. 
Here the noble youth lives at perfect ease. Some 
needy and ingenious young student will gladly 
supply him with themes for a few pieces; and 
while he receives the praise of ingenuity without 
exertion, he passes the pleasurable and inglorious 
hours in dalliance with some frail fair-one, ot at 
the tavern or gaming-table. 

Our PhoBton now ascends the chariot of his ances- 
tors with a determination to illumine the fashion- 
able world. Emulous to excel his youthful competi- 
tors in extravagance, his dress, conversation, and 
4raieaiiour, are under the influence of affectation ; 
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tbe ladies gire faUi mind the finishing polish of 
polite education^ by initiating him in all the 
modish follies of the day. Those fair instructors, 
the female philosophers^ teaoh their lively pupil to 
deride religion as the old-fisuduoned superstitioa of 
our fusty ancestors. He eagerly imbibes their 
sublime principles, learns tiieir peculiar {Jimses ; 
and, as a reward, is receired by the complaoent 
smiles of beauty in every &sluonable circle. 

He now keeps a mistress, and becomes a r^ular 
man of fashion ; or, in other words, he Uves not 
in conformity to the dictates of reason, but under 
the capricious influence o( every change in dres$, 
tmsie, or principles^ however ^r^ious, if sanc« 
tioned by the ladies. 

During winter he riots in every epecies of indpl* 
gence which the metropolis can affqrd, and he 
passes the summer at some fashionable watering- 
I^ce. 

It may be asserted by the moralist, that this 
mode of life is at once abominable, and pernicioms 
to society ; and that it would be more patriotic in 
men of fortune to reside on their estates, and 
encourage agriculture and manufactures among 
their tenantry. But though building and peopling 
towns, and encouraging the arts, were considered 
as god-like adiievements by the andents, our 
modern nobility in general, are actuated hgf v^ry 
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different ideas. The turf^ the gaming-table, and 
the brothel, occupy the isitiention and drain the 
coffers of those who prefer present enjoyments, 
however groveling, to the reversionary glories of 
fame, or even eternal happiness ! 

But, perliaps, this apparent degeneracy of so 
many of our nobility and gentry, originates in 
nobler motives than mere self-gratification : — 
wisely reflecting, that if they circulated their 
money among their tenantry, the consequences 
might be injurious to agriculture, as thci fanners 
might grow too rich, and neglect their business, 
our patriotic landholders draw the superfluous 
cash from the country, to promote the prosperity 
of the metropolis. Thus they preserve the agri- 
cultural body in health and activity, as the sanity 
of the animal frame is promoted by insensible 
perspiration. 

Having expatiated so long on the foibles of the 
dissolute part of our nobility, let us now turn our 
attention to a more agreeable subject, and cele- 
brate those who are as conspicuous for their vir- 
tues as they are illustrious by rank. 

The virtues of generosity and valour, for which 
our ancient nobility were deservedly renowned, 
are not extinguished among their successors ; and 
the present age has witnessed several instani^es of 
their munificence and patriotism. 
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Many of our nobility niight be mentioned, who 
are entitled to praise for their public spirit and 
private virtues; but we must regret that the 
number bears a small proportion to that of the 
licentious^ 

Were peraons of quality unanimous in pro- 
moling virtue and decency, we might soon hope to 
see a favourable change in the manners of the 
people. But where are those magnanimous indi- 
viduals, who will, with a noble fortitude and self- 
denial, begin the work of public reformation by 
their example? Where is that gigantic mind, that, 
rising superior to tlie derision of fashionable vanity, 
and contemning the childi«li vagaries of a dis- 
ordered imagination, wisely prefers the approba- 
tion of the Deity, and the ^^ sunshine of the 
hreasty^ to the fantastic joys of effeminacy and 
profligacy ? 

Let such truly great minds shine on the world 
of fashion, like light rising out of chaos, and 
by their brightness expose the deformity of vice 
and the misery of dissipation. Such benign beings 
may yet, like ministering angels, clierish the good 
propensities of the human heart, and convince the 
rest of our nobility, gentry, najr, the whole com- 
munity, that decency of dress and manners, purity 
qf heart, charity to man, and piety to God, only, 
can conduct mortals to the blissful regions of 
eternal felicity. 
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DRESS. 



^1 



Her women ioioleni and self-cacest'd, 

By vanity's unwearied finger dress'd 5 

Vovgot tbe blush that Tirgin fears impart 

To modest eheeks, and borrowed one from art ; 

Were just sueh trifles, without worth or use> 

As silly pride and idleness produce ; 

CvrPd, aaaated, ftiri>elowM» and lleuni^d afovod. 

With feet too delicate to touch the ground, 

They stretch'd the neck, and rolVd the wanton eye, 

And tigh'd foe every fool that flutber'd by. 

COWFBS. 



Siich were the ladies of Jemsalem^ as descrfl^d 
by a sublime poet ; but can their lerity, by a 
parity of circumstances, be applied to our more 
beautiful, and perhaps more luxurious, country- 
women ? 

In many respects the similarity is striking ; but 
we might as well think to describe tbe Tarious 
convolutions and grotesque developments of a 
eloud driven by the wind, as to give an aecurate 
description of the various forms assuoaed by 
foshion. Every gradation of hue has been meces- 
fiively exhibited to allure the beaux. When we 
behold the most beautiful female forms gliding 
in our public walks, robed in white, and with the 
most lovely neck* decorated with chains of gold — 
apt emblem of their power of captivation — we 
can scarcely forbear exclaiming, ^^ Beally, ladies, 
tins is too much to attack us at on&e with the united 
attractions of gold and beauty, the two most 



powerful objects of man's desire ; for pity's sake, 
divest yourselves of those glittering chains, and 
decently conceal tJiose bosoms, which should not 
be exposed to the public gaze !" 

But lessons of prudence are beneath the atten- 
tion of our titled dames, whose flowing robes, of a 
texture unfit to r^ist the slightest shower, are at 
once typical of their understanding, and a proof 
of their refined taste. Their fair tresses have been 
sacrificed on the altars of fashion, or concealed, 
lik^masked batteries, beneatii their head-dress. 
The Circassian sleeve, the unzoned waist, tlie 
pendent work-bag instead of pockets, and fhat 
preposterous custom of conceah'ng 1)ie purse in 
the bosom, present such a combination of absurdity 
and indecency to the feeling mind, that we are 
ready to controvert the fcu^t^ and exclaim, Are 
these ilUngs so f 

A fair moralist,* who is as emulous to promote 
the happiness of her sex, as the vain-glorious slaves 
of fashion are to excel in frivolity, thus animad- 
verts^on the dress of our ladies : " The unchaste 
costume^ the impure style of dress, and that inde- 
Jicate statue-like exhibition of the female figure, 
which, by its artfully-disposed folds, its seemingly 
wet and adhesive drapery, so defines the form as 
to prevent covering itself from becoming a veil." 
This licentious mode, as the acute Montesquieu 

t . * MU$ ^all9|lb More* 
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observed on the daiioen of the Spartan virgins, has 
taught us " to strip chastity itself qf modesty:^ 
This elegant satirist is certainly too severe; for 
much benefit may be derived from the dress of our 
fashionable females ! Let us only reflect on the rapid 
improvements which will be made in the fine arts, 
while such perfect models present themselves to the 
improvements of the artist. The liberal, nay pro- 
fuse, display of their beauties, with which our modish 
dames and virgins gratify the eye in the public walks 
and theatres, will doubtless improve the imagina- 
tion of the poet, the painter, and the sculptor.* The 
elegant symmetry of form for which our country* 
women are celebrated, is exhibited by the light 
transparency of their flowing raiment, so as to 
present the most exquisite beauties shining like a 
constellation to irradiate the path of genius! 
With what accuracy may the artist depict those 
graces which court the eye! .How infinitely 
superior are those animated originals of feminine 
perfection, which communicate the most distinct 
and delightful ideas o( form, hue, and motion^ 
when compared with the unanimated beauties of 
the Venus of Medici ! Rejoice, ye men. of genius ! 
beauty will aid and patronize your efforts; our 
modern Phrynes and Laises, our gay matrons, 
even the delicate graces of the shame- faced virgin, 
are presented to your keen inspection by the 
liberality of fashion. 

Nor is this vanity of dress and deportment con- 
fined to our women of rank. The wives and 
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daughters of our gentry and merchants, nay^ of 
our shop-keepers and mechanics^ are as perfectly 
similar as circumstances will permit. 

Among the dtlTerent inventions for the conve- 
nience of the ladies, the wig is, perhaps, the 
greatest improvement ever adopted. We have 
only to regret, that, like other temporary advan- 
tages, it will probably soon be sacriliced to some 
ivhim of fashion. 

This beautiful ornament was doubtless sug- 
gested ' by some fair philosopher, whose lucubra- 
tions were devoted to the happiness of her sex ; 
and though some fastidious mortal may object to 
it as indelicate, it lias maiiy advantages over the 
natural hair. 

It prevents the inroads of vermin which, annoyed 
the belles wheii high. heads and hair-powder were 
the ton. Besides, it is a great saving of that time 
which is so precious to the ladies in this age of 
philosophic research. A lady can now take off her 
head in a moment; place it on her toilette, and re- 
place it next morning in a few seconds. In hot wea- 
ther the wig is very convenient io ladies who are 
hoUheadedy and are apt to perspire freely, as they 
may take off their head-dress in the public street, 
and refrigerate their bare poles by rubbing them 
g^itly with a handkerchief. 



The superioriijr of <tie wig oyer the natural hair 
at masquerades must be obvious, as in changing 
dresses, wigs of different colours may be used in 
personating different characters. In sitting for 
their portraits, too, tlie ladies find that wigs facili- 
tate the progress of tlie artist. Lady Levity , so 
well known for ingenious devices, actually left 
her wig with an eminent portrait painter the other 
morning, and put on another which she had 
brought in her pocket, and which served to deco- 
rate her head for the remainder of the day ! 

In compliance with the mode, those ladies who 
are favoured by nature with beautiful locks, sub- 
mit them to the scissars of the hair-dresser, and 
not only pay him for his trouble, but generoij^ly 
present him with the spoil, which he manufactures 
into a wig for some bald-pated dame of quality. 

On a general survey of the dress of pur ladies, 
and, indeed, of females of every class, they seem 
universally to agree with a witty female writer, 
who asserts that ** if it were the fashion to go 
naked, the face would hardly he observed ;^^ and 
if they continue to undress in proportion as they 
have done for some time past, we may expect to 
behold them shining in the unveiled effulgence of 
natural beauty ! 

That the ladies, however, have not totally relin- 
quished all ideas of modesty, is evident from their 



liberal use of the panuol and the veiL The para-* 
sol may be deBOoadnated the modern fig-«leaf^ 
wfaieh coneeak the beauties of the fair, who hare 
ingeniously contrived to make it a very formidable 
weapon. When that elegant class of society the 
fops> contemplate flie varieties of female beauty 
with as much pleasure as ever florists did a 
fitvoiirite carnation^ the modest maiden is screened 
from their prying eyes by the intervening parasoL 
On the other hand, the coquet can render this little 
implement not only attractive, but dangerous. By 
various motions she can first allure her beau, and on 
his approach she may conceal her face ; or if she is 
determined to make an entire conquest, she may 
suddenly remove her parasol, and break out upon 
him in the irresistible splendour of beauty, like the 
sun from behind the cloud. Indeed the fair sisx seem 
well convinced of the power of this engine. Nor 
are the seductive attractions of the veil unknown ; 
or, strange as it may appear, the very emblems of 
modesty itself are metamorphosed into the most 
powerful auxiliaries of gallantry by our modern 
fine ladies ! 

When winter compels our pedestrian beauties 
to resume the muff and the tippet, they very 
judiciously contrive to render these comfortable 
appendages useless, by the thinness of the rest of 
their dress. . A Portuguese or Spaniard, on his 
first arrival in town, might conjecture that our fine 
women were penitents, whom the priest had 
punished for some peccadillo^ by obliging them to 



wear muffH, ip keep the hand and lower part of 
the arm warm, while the tipp^ part of that ele« 
gant limb was exposed to the frigorific influence 
of thesrason. 

Our ladies, indeed, seem to be adepts in the art 
of decoration ; and, like the painter, have studied 
the power of contrast, by an artful distribution of 
light and shade. This is evident, from their skil- 
ful display of formidable curls on the pplished 
forehead ; and the august dignity which their soft 
charms derive from the furs of different ferocious 
animals. 

In one respect, however, they seem sadly defi- 
cient, for neither time nor experience can convince 
them, tluit 

**The maid vho modestly conceals 
Her beautieff, whilst she hides, reveal <& : 
GiTe but a glimpse, and fancy draws 
Whatever the Grecian Venus was." 

They still persevere in the display of their persons, 
in spite of the animadversions of satire. But, per- 
haps, this proceeds from conscious innocence; 
and every blooming — painted or unpainted — 
charmer would wish, if it were possible, that slie 
had a window in her breast to exhibit her most 
secret thoughts. Still, however, the moralist has 
reason to suspect, from the signiticant glances, the 
artful gestures, and wanton attire of beautiful 
women, in their perambulations through the streets^ 
that licentiousness is the directress of fashion. 
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All tbe enchantment of fetmniae charms is 
evanescent as the resplendent rainbow that swelb 
its magnific arch in the majesty of light ! The 
most delicate complexion, tbe most animated 
bloom that smiles in tbe richness ef youtiiful kixu* 
riance on the polished cheek, and the feir light 
that emanates from the eyes of beauty, must lan- 
guish and expire ! But, though the lilies and roses 
of love must fade, the mental charms of modesty, 
siQMriiy,aiid yirtuous loveg^are immortal. 

We shall now recootmend to the attention of the 
ladies a sentiment of our sweetest poet : 

Benuties ia Ttin their pretlgr eyes may roll $ 
Charms strike the sense, but merit wins the soul ! 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

'Tis grmled, aii# !!• pUiner Imfh ^ppearfij 
Our most important are oar earliest years: 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Im|>ibes» and eopies what s|w lM«n lad sefti : 
And through life's labyrinth holds fisst the olvfi 
That education gives hdr, false or true. 

CoWPEK. 



Paradoideal as it may appear^ we are at thii 
moment assailed by vice under the guise of refin^^- 
ment, and the morals of the people are vitiated at 
tbeir souroe by the improper education of females. 
It is the duty of every patriot to watdh over those 
amiable you^ig ereatures on vrhose virtue the 
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honour^ safety, and happiness of the communily 
so essentially depend ; and to preserve thena from 
the pestilential contagion of vice, which now 
blights the first bloom of their mental beauties. 
The following letter from an indulgent^ but dis- 
appointed parent, will illustrate this : 

" Sim, 
^^ I am a widower, and the chief pride and de- 
light of my life would be my two daughters, were 
they endued with discretion. But, alas ! all my fond 
hopes have been blasted, by giving them a fashion- 
able education* 

^^ Being an opulent merchant, I resolved to spare 
no expence in the instruction of my children. 
Accordingly, when the eldest, whose name is Mary, 
had attained the age of ten years, and her sister 
Elizabeth nine, I visited a distant female relation, 
who kept a boarding-school in a village adjacent 
to the metropolis, and proposed to place my 
daughters under her care. Mrs. Marall assured 
me, that the greatest pains should be taken to 
render them accomplished. 

^Mn a few days I accompanied my blooming 
cherobs to the boarding-school, and afiterwards, in 
my occasional visits, I had reason to be pleased with 
their progress in the French language, music, and 
similar accomplishments, whidi are now considered 
as indispensable. I thought, however^ that I per- 
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ceived a mixture of levity in their manners, and 
expostulated with Mrs. MaralL She lulled my 
apprehensions, by saying, ^ My dear sir, you 
may rely on my attention to the momls of your 
daughters — my school has long been celebrated for 
decorum. 'Tis true, I have several young ladies 
of distinction entrusted to my care; and you 
know, cousin, we must not be too austere with 
persons of quality, who allow themselves a greater 
latitude of action than would be proper for peo- 
ple of inferior rank.' ^ Bfadani,' replied I, ^ no 
station can sanction levity, and I request that 
my daughters may not be permitted to imitate the 
follies, which you think pardonable in high life.' 
^ Cousin,' rejoined she, in a soothing tone, ' tlie 
laorals of your girls shall be preserved like jewels ; 
they shall be consigned to their worthy father pure 
as innocence itself.' 

** When my daughters had continued five years 
under the care of their preceptress, I condu<:ted 
them home. Their education had cost me upwards 
of a thousaml pounds, and I was delighted with 
their proficiency in polite attainments. But 
though their gentility of deportment, and easiness 
of manners, were admirable, I looked in vain for 
that angelic smile of simplicity which had ojice 
played on their lips, and glistened in their eyes ; 
nay, I remarked a passion for finery, which ap- 
peared to originate in pride ; but I forbore expos- 
tulation during the first evening after their retura 
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home, lest they ahouUI be terrified at any appear** 
ance of austerity. 

^^ Next morning after breakfast^ I denred my 
footman to attend them when they should be dis- 
posed to walk. In the course of the monmig 1 
liad occasion to pass thimigh St James's-park, 
where the fine weather had invited a numerous 
assembhige of polite pedestrians. Altboagfa I 
was delighted with the beauty and gaiety of 
several groups of yoang ladies, f could not sup* 
prcM a sentiment of pity, on observing the very 
indecent manner in which they were attired. Bai 
what appeared still more censurable was, their 
hai^hty demeanour, and the satisfaetion with 
which they seemed to enjoy the homage of the nea 
as they passed. 

^^ I entered into conversation with a gentleman, 
and expressed my disapprobation of the licenti- 
ousness of fesliioB ; he replied, ^ Your observations 
are just, but what can the poor gkrls dof they 
must dress and behave like others, or Hkty will be 
entirely neglected^' While we convenied I 
beheld two young ladies approadi, dressed in the 
light drapery of the Ion, and attended by a ser- 
vant. They stepped tc^ether with the most 
sprightly air, and often varied their posture to 
excite the attention of others^ I contempfated the 
levity of these young creatH rea with secrei pky ; 
bat what was my astottiduBent to find that they 
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were my own daughter^ ! They blaahed^ appeared 
disoancerted at thia unexpected meeling, and 
proposed toaccompany me liome. Thegestlemaa 
wilk whom I had been ctmveningj with a ftigniii;- 
eant smite, wished me a good morning; and i left 
the pnUie walk, overwhehned with dame and 
sorrow, at the indiscretion of way children. 

'^ I expostulated with my dear girls on the tm-* 
propriety of tlieir conduct. They assured me thai 
they had been taught io dress according to the 
fashion, and thought it no crime to appear like 
others. While I expatiated on the indelicacy of 
young rirgins being habited like women of the 
town, and the folly of supposing that they would 
gain admirers by walking the streets ha If- naked, 
they appeared to feel the fbfce of couTiction. 
Their dress is now perfectly genteel, modest, and 
becoming ; yet I perceive wtdi infinite regret, that 
the seeds of lerity, sowr by a boarding-school 
education, will scarcely ever be eradicated. My 
lorely girls haTC, ifideed, eaten the firuit of the 
tree of knowledge, and, like Eve, have theteby 
lo(rf their primitive simplicity. 

''lam, &c 

'* A. B." 



From the pemieions tendency of esccarive re^ 
finement^ it is evident that our fmbHc aominariea 
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are improperly conducted. Nor is the private 
education of females among the higher classes 
more productive of felicity. Even from her in- 
fancy, the young lady is habituated to the un- 
restrained gratification of her most capricious 
whims— praised^ idolized ! In this ungovernable 
state of petulance, she proceeds with little advan- 
tage through the usual gradations of education. 
Masters attend to teach her different languages ; 
ahe acquires a smattering of each ; and^ like the 
swallow, just sips the surface of the stream, and 
flies off to some more alluring object. The lighter 
female accomplishments of dancing, music, and 
drawing, are the principal objects of her attention, 
and her personal charms are cultivated with such 
solicitude, that the very air of heaven is not suffered 
to visit her face too roughly. 

When perfectly accomplished, this charming 
creature is introduced to the fashionable world, 
where her beauties emanate like the first rays of 
morning, to the delight of the admiring beaux. 
She enters the temple of Affectation with a palpi- 
tating bosom ; but her fears soon subside, and she 
participates the varied pleasures of the ball, the 
fgte, and the masquerade, with as much glee as 
the Duchess of ♦♦*••*♦ herself. Gratified by the 
fulsome .flattery and flippant wit of the titled cox- 
comb, the beautiful tyro feels an emulation to 
obtain universal admiration, and learns to wield 
the sonorous cymbals wi& all the agility andgraoe 
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imaginable. Those brazen emblems of female 
modesty mii&t be highly conducive to the harmony 
of polished society^ and enable the fair performer 
to suppress the small remains of bashfulness^ so 
incommodious, in high life. 

Such accomplishments are doubtless considered 
by our modish ladies as indispensable, especially 
if they hope t^ rival the actresses, and recall the 
wandering hearts of those lovers who are attracted 
by theatric graces. Our men of fashion, indeed, 
have the example of English peers to countenance 
their attachment to the beauties of the green* 
room ^ and we may expect, if the mofiiia continues, 
to see those heroines transplaced from their fie* 
titious greatness into the superb mansions of our 
nobility, to preside over the varying freaks of 
vanity and extravagance. 

But it is among the middle classes that the 
effects of mismanaged boarding-schools are most 
severely felt. The ambition of parents to see 
their children exalted^ occasions them to lavish, 
that money oaauperfluouaaccompli^ments^ which 
would have been much better applied to purchase 
more solid benefits. The wives of merchants and 
tradesmen^ viewing the infantine graces of their 
daughters with maternal delight, vainly think that 
to initiate them in modish qualifications, will be 
their certain exaltation, if not to a title^ at least to a 
higher tank in society than that ia which they 
have been born. 
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For ihts {larpote Miss is entrusted to the 
gorernMs of a boftrdiag-school, and no recruit 
eirer saffered nmre on drill , than tim k obliged to 
uad^rgo. Her form is OMuUed according to the 
correct ideas which her preceptress has of grace ; 
she Is taught to look^ sit^ move^ and speak^ by rule ; 
and to play upon Tarious iDstrumenAs of mufiic, 
dance, and apeak French, by magters whose insig- 
nificance is only equalled by their adulatory iai* 
pertinence. 

Unaoeuatosied to the eonvensation of men of 
sense, the poor girl soon imbibes the fitppani non* 
sense of her teachens; and ^should any of those 
eoxcomfas happen to be an agreeable man, an 
mtrigue is probably commenced wiUi his pupil, 
which terminates in am elopement. 

THE HISTORir OF MISS WENTWORTJI. 

When the ^t^^pimff-repe mu» fifst introduced 
at a boavdingHM^hool for young ladies, near Lon- 
don, Maria Wentworth, a fine aprighdy girl, aged 
tfteen, was ambUious to eaceJ her sckooUfellows 
by agility and grace, in tiiat spadei of amusements 
Maria could swing the skipping-rope backwards, 
forwards, or transversely, with inimitable dexterity, 
and her health wa« Improved by theexereise ; but 
^ lost that delicate eensation of modesty which 
Ibrmerly suffused her bemitifiai face on theeligbtest 
Qieoasion. the grew more confident ; and, diarmed 
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by the adulation of her dancing-master, she be* 
came the victim of delusion. This wretch, whose 
name was Mansel, was the pander of a young 
nobleman, and practised on the credulity of un- 
thinking girls in the different seminaries in which 
he was employed. He had long witnessed the 
Yiraeity of Miss Wentworth, but did not attempt 
to seduce her, till she became a skipptng-girL-^ 
From that moment he resolves to profit by her 
imprudence! 

Maria commonly aiHused herself with her 
favourite rope in the garden belonging to the 
boarding-school ; and one delightful morning in 
September, when Mansel came to teach her 
lessoto, he found her in a retired walk, trippin 
ahmg with all the playfulness of a Grace. He 
praised the fresh glow which beautified her cheeky 
and the spirit that sparkled in her e^es, from the 
salidi>rious effects of exercise in the open air, and, 
'hinted thut she had made a conquest of a Noble 
Lord. Maria blushed ; her heart palpitated ; but 
the plausible tale of her deceiver soothed her 
apprehensions. She consented to indulge her 
admirer with an interview ; he came at the time 
appointed, and breathed a rhapsody of tender 
nonsense, such as she had often met with in novels^, 
hat had never before heard Arom the lips of a 
lover. In, a few days she eloped with Lord V****, 
who having no object but sensuality in' view, first 
4ed bis mstress through the fantastic found of 

u 
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.iUu8oi>y plfiaswM, and tlien, abftodooed her ip 
want, infamy^ and dQ9pair$ Wben MaHa refleeted 
on the former innocence and happiness of her Ule ; 
the tendernesa of hec parents and ff ieodts^ whose 
•esteem was for ever lost ; and the 9weet society of 
her amiable inmates^ who now regretted heip ab- 
sence and exclusion ; she became frantic> and 
in tbfit deplorable state was conveyed to a reeep^ 
ta^Ie of the insane, where no3¥ sim reowina ab- 
sorbed in melancholy^ a sad monument qC fenpate 
indiscretion, 

Stiph are the beneficial oonsequeaces of aa 
Indulg^ence in tliose modi&h amuffements, the 
akipyiilg-r^pe, and the tambpujrine^ se highly 
recommended as conducive, to the health ef our 
youthfid females^ Thfm young ladies who now 
89 egKogieiKily prefer an imitatioii of the imtoiofi 
eoni^t^ns of pt pointed Mress, M the iiMdcMr 
and good-natu|e: wMch can render tliesa truly 
dwrmiiig^ onght^ «a ai^wr^ipg agaiMt lefvi^y and 
seduction, to repDember the fate qt pMr Marjit 
WeiLtwortb. 

Isthere^a fintfa^r or modier f^^eltngly s<4iettous 
lor the future honour and hlp|mies^. of their 
daughter, who would entrwt her into #ae of those 
modern temple of affectation^ e^ljlod huandiag^- 
school ? Nq : lather let the, WieUeft, port of our 
spi^ci^ bf ^«a,*od at .hom^>. faoD^ath a. woUi^lr's 
g4i9rdi«9 <tye ; or if the tuotiwr b» i»eeiii|>tt«it M 
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the tksky let a modest prec^tress^instraci the 
Moomtng girl beneath that peteraai loof wliere 
s&thetion will not jM'eMme to appear under the 
^Mtttned naftie of refinement. Tliis laodie of edu- 
cation will pvtMrre the morah of the vii^n, aiMl 
be particularly useful and practicable among 
Ihofte ill the middle claMes of aodety ; as girls can 
notoBly make a r^^lar progress in oseful and 
orMmiental knowledge, which renders OFea beautj 
npere amiable^ but they may also be imtnted ia 
those easily^aequired arts of domestk economy 
peculiar to their seau Thus the daughters of shop* 
keepers«sn occasfonally assist in the sale of goods, 
a<4 at once learn an useful and profitable busi- 
ness, while they repay the ca^es of their parents, 
by grateful exertions for their mutual wellare, at 
the same time that home may be considered as a 
sanctuary, where the demon tfice can Itttre np 
tnfluenecw 

By <he present pvepOBteioiis ambitkm to educate 
young wom^n of <|ie subordinitte clashes with the 
profusion of {hose in the highest ranks, many girls 
are utterly disqualified to fill their place and per- 
form their duties in society, and in a mantrar pre- 
pared for seduction ! 

An el^ant young woman, long accustomed to 
the homage of a train of coxcombs, will expect 
siniflar'«ttentk>n ffsem her husband, and fee! her 
|Wlde merUfied whan sh« Undi htiwlf treated ara 
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m%Tt wmnan. Fram the frivolity of hei^ mind ^ 
the is not poBsetaed of that mdd^t digility so 
essential to command the esteem of her partner ; 
— hence bickerings^ jealousies^ and often mutual 
infidelity^ terminate by a separation. 

Good sense is as much superior to the levity of 
wit^ as the li^t of the sun is to the momentary 
glare of a meteor ; and an accomplished female 
mind is infinitely more estimable in tlie eyes of 
reflecting men^ than those exhibitions of feminine 
charms obtruded on our &ncy by fashion. Such 
beautiful creatures as glide along the streetft^ 
tlecorated in showy apparel, may amuse the pas- 
senger ; but would he wish to see his wife in the 
loose attire of a woman of the town ? Then let 
us discountenance this violation of public decency, 
*so abominable to the virtuous mind, and endea- 
vour to persuade the fair sex, that modesty and 
purity of manners are the true ornaments that ren- 
der their beauty at once amiat>le and inesiiniable. 

EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

Accomplishments have tajLen virtue^s pla«e» 
And wisdom falls before exterior grace, 
, AJttrtdeportiBMDtyiiiaiiiiengraa'dwhIieatty 
Elegant phrase, and figure form*d to please. 
Are qualities that seem to comprehend 
"Whatever parents, guardians, schools intend : 
Hence an imfumish'd and a listless mind ; — 
Though busy, trifling; empty, though refin'd. 

In contemplating the importance of^ edudation, 
and its influence on the preaeAt and futum hftj^* 
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ness of noLt, the mind is warmed irith philatrthropie 
^nihusiasin. We behold the docile youth pass in 
review, with lively. minds, which, lilce germinating 
plants, require the skill of the experienced to prune 
their luxuriance, and direct their growth. We 
behold their passions jrtedy to rebel against the 
authority of their sovereign reason, which is yet in 
its infancy, unable to restrain them, and looking 
to us for aid* Their untaught and unsophisticated 
minds are like simple water, equally susceptible 
of the ridi tincture of virtue, or the rank infusion 
of vice. They seem to look up to us with an eye of 
supplication, and to cry empiiatically. Who will 
shew us any good? Wha will direct. us how we 
may become the ornaments, and not the disgrace, 
of our nature and our nation ? 

The youth of all the higher and middle classes 
in society have a manifest advantage over those in 
a lower station ; yet it will be found that, in conse- 
quence of injudicious management, they derive 
little benefit from contingent circumstances. The 
indulgence of infantine caprice, so {^fevalent in 
this metropolis, is one great source of fSrily and 
vice. From a ridiculous affectation of tenderness, 
many mothers lay the foundation of the future 
obstinacy of their sons, by gratifying tlietr childish 
passions. Such falsely good-natured beings will 
exclaim, ^^ I cannot bear to make my child un- 
happy, even for a moment; piodr fellow! he will 
have- trouble enough when he grows up: sorrow 
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will ettne im mmhV^ Tim mhmxrd \4m, h rwy 
QOBinon amQBg parents^ who imagine thdr cbiU 
dre« will be taught tiie ragalation of their panioM 
by experieiioe. 

Bojn am iBdoiged^ Itataerera rartridiaiiftAeuM 
Jnreak ibair spirit^ and render them timid : hence 
ihey beoana aammtng and impudent^ and on their 
entrance into life are like a luxuriant tree^ whose 
siiperabiuidanoe of branches and foliage prevehtt 
it from producing any good fruit, till the ftevere 
hand of experience lops ife redmidancies. 

How irrational are those parents who permit 
their sons to attain maturity, with only a few 
fashionable accomplishments! They st^ up into 
life with all their passions and desires in full 
Tigour ; where, impatient of contradiction, and 
unaccustomed to control, they are often involved 
in embarrusments and quarrels. Endmnted by 
die smile of pleasure, the giddy youth revels in her 
illicit enjoyments. Fascinated by public amuae- 
menis, and misled by dissolute companioM, be 

• pursues the ^mntom of happiness without reflec- 
tion. The stews, tiie gaming-table, and the tavern, 
consume his health and fortune ; till ruined» ema- 

' dated, and forsaken, the wretch is left to pine in 
hopeless despondency; or, unable to aseet His 
mmhgd hemtt oIm^^ he teminates hi» vain-glorious 
career liy sofeidel Such, alas! are too often itte 

• imita of an improper or imperfect ed«cation.r 
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Under tbe head ^^ Manners of the Gvoat^" we 
faave takeaa curwry view of what i& qalkyl a liher 
ral educatkm: let us now mrestigate thq mode ^ 
instruction usually pursued with children of the 
lower clasiKs. The sons of tradesnei^ are gone- 
eally taught a sBialitcsRng of Latin, ii4tteh tb^ 
aeldom ind of any real utility during their pr^fem 
throi^h lifej, while their worak aire ovftrioojkciii^ 
and the inin4^ 

*^ tSke a neglected forester, rum wad.** 

t 

SWl iMOBeohjeciionaUe is the present educatkiA 
ol the dttldrett of meohanics^ It being the priii» 
dfMl objeeC af the scheoUnnisUr ta iueroHe the 
auwher oC hia pu^^ at the saos* Ifaae Aat. h» is 
disquaUfied fof the important diarge>. both fimn Ws 
ignoraiffie of ' hitman iatnfie^ and Us^ lolpasfiMt 
Jknowledge of &e elemenlis af.seieiice* 

We often hear pareiita complatsi ftmi their 
diildren in a few months forget all that they had 
kjarai»d at adhei>l; the filet 11% thigr haA. leattied 
nothing eaoc^pt a smatter ing of grammar and 
acihrnetiie ; and ik^ principles of these useful 
adenees had been imfsresaed. so find^Iy on their 
memoMs/that^ like the visiona of the night, they 
were forgotten with the return, of more vivid 
objcjeta. Many sehool*Bmst6rs are shamefiiilly neg- 
ligent in the inculeatioii: of the first prindph^of 
jteiSgioa and morality^ and eammonljp leave that 
most important branch of instruction to the mar; 
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nagement of a vain and irreligious usher. Such 
are the most obvious defects in some of our semi* 
Baries v let us now suggest a few improvements. 

• The law formerly made to prevent the growth 
of Pop^j which require that every teacher of 
youth should be authorized by a licence from the 
•bfshc^ of the diocese, might be revived, as a check 
to the alarming spread of immorality and infide- 
lity. By a revision of this law, every pastor might 
not only be empowered, but obliged, to grant such 
lieenoe, after having previously scrutinized the 
abilities and diaracter of every schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress in his parish. No prohSiition, how* 
ever, ought to be issued against Christian teachers 
-of any denomination. We have so many 
avowed enemies in those Deists and Atheists who 
arrogate to themselves the name of philosophers, 
that we should co-operate in the general promul- 
gation of the great truths of the Gospel. 

' To limit either religion or science within «1^ 
'pale of any particular sectj is derogatory to that 
sublime brotherly-love enjmned by Christ. Let 
the future competition among Christians be, who 
shall do most to promote the universal happiness 
of mankind. ' This simple, benign, and godlike 
principle of charity, will more effectually suppress 
immorality, and counteract the insidious paradoxes 
of infidels^ than the pen of satire, or the sword of 
justice; 
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Youug dergyttian would be ibe most proper 
instructors of youth. Being well taught them* 
selves^ and coming fresh from classic ground, with 
their faculties invigcNrated by polite learning, they 
are fully competent to the task of inculcating 
knowledge ; and, from their preparatory study of 
ethics, they are proper guardians of the morals of 
others. ' 

Men of genius would find ample room for their 
active minds, to expatiate in tracing and aiding 
the development of the human understanding. 
Nor will any man of sense object to the avocation, 
who will take the trouble to recollect tiiat some 
illustrious writers have presided over youtii as 
masters and asostants in academies. Milton^ 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, ^^ pound the Jregh 
instruction o^er the mind;^^ nor can we rationally 
consider that employment as a degradation of 
talents, which contributes so essentially to the dif« 
fusion of knowledge. 

When the pupil has been initiated in the ele«^ 
ments of useful science, and while the sijuseeptible 
heart throbs with generous feelings, the beauty d 
morality i^uld be exhibited in the most engaging 
garb. The simple and sublime precepts of Oirist 
will awaken that benevolenoe which is the source 
of human felicity on earth. The tutor will have 
kn opportunity to contrast the fanciful doctrines of 

N 
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the heathen with the eltevated and godlike dignity 
of Christianity, and the unerring precept, ^^ What* 
aoeverye would that all men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto then),'' will, by making an 
earlyahd permanent impression, guide the happy 
being in the path of justice. 

Elegant literature, such as poetry, hiKtoryi 
biography, and natural philosophy, may be studied 
trith success. With a iftind thus imbiked with 
divine and human knowledge, the youth, when 
hp stfeps into the world, will feel and act up to the 
d^nify of a rational being. He wiii be a ccriumn 
at once to adorn and strengthen the fabric of 
society ; iie will p&tceWe hi» dignified situation in 
tbe order fjfS created beings, and> rejoice in the 
botnourable privilegeis^ of a man and a Christiam 

\ Tbis sketdi is submitted to the consideration of 
the middle and lower dasaes of the conniMinity) 
whose very imperfect mode of education rehires 
improvement, especially as many of the school- 
mtttexaare inetmipetent to a trust on' which so 
much of the happiness of the present and future 
generations depends b Happy, ihrioe happy^ 
^poiild Loudon soon tie, if tliose mlseraUe diildren 
1dm aire now taught ibe arts of deceit ami thievery^ 
were taught to read a«id write, and had their 
minds early Artiftod with pious procepta, to enable 
ihemte Hmt themftuence of evil communications. 
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The human soul comes pure and innocent from 
the hands of its holy Creator ; by its pnion with 
the body^ it becomes liable to the errors and vices 
of fallen man, yet continues endued with faciulties, 
which, under proper regulations, are productive 
of good; while its exquisite susc^tibiliiy renders 
it liable to receive continual impressioiis froB^ 
surrounding objects. Hence the vast importance 
of our infantine years, and the n^cessiiy of tl)/p 
early and gradual incukationof the moral duties;. 

Parents, look around ! behold the little bloom^ 
ing creatures whom Providence has con^mitted to 
your charge^ Ah, cultivate their hearts; rectify 
their judgments; and their grateful reverence will 
reward your love ! Do not imagine that your duty 
to your offspring is confined to supplying them 
with mere necessaries. That is,, indeed, indii^eu^ 
sable ; but their minds require a w^ inor^ 
important kind of nutriment* Instil piety to Gpd^ 
and lo^e to mankind, as the two gre^i pripciplep 
of human j^elicity. Teach them to regard the wholf 
creation as the |»roduc(ioti of one great ^nd goo^ 
B^ing, whose wisdom is mibounded« As their 
£icult;Bes ejcpand, let tliem he initiated in the prinv 
^ipiesof useful sconce, and taught some art icont 
dudve to the common good. Theii ^lall youf 
daughters be celdt>rated f^r their mpdesty ani 
virtue, an/d your sons become lun^^st^ indastripui^ 
and intellige^nt in^n^ tlie glor>' of the^r parents^ ajs4 
an honour to their country. 



US 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

** 1a pride; IB reMoniiig pride, our error Uet.'' 

The literati of this enlightened and improving 
age, will doubtless be distinguished in history for 
their refined and ingenious speculations; and 
among our contemporary authors, those theorists 
who have modestly assumed the character of phi- 
losophers, have, from the imposing nature of their 
pretensions to superior wisdom, excited the most 
general attention. These sages may be divided 
into two classes : the first, consisting of metaphy- 
sicians, moralists, political economists ; and the 
second, comprising those still more dangerous and 
delusive innovators, who introduce their specious 
sophistry in the guise of elegant literature, and pro- 
mulgate their principles through the popular media 
of romances and the drama. Grave sages, who, 
having selected the mor^l precepts of the ancients 
from the works of Grecian and Roman poets, 
historians, and philosophers, propose to improve 
the morals of mankind by a better system of 
ethics, than any hitherto applied to the purposes 
of civilization and social happiness. Proudly and 
impiously rejectingthe humiliating and meliorating 
doctrine of C^iristianity, they aim at popularity by 
flattering the pride of the human mind. Their 
fiineiful theory of i^e perfectibility of man in this 
iife, is only a more refined system of materialism, 
for they carefully avoid a discussion of every topic 
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which might illustrate the scriptural doctrine of 
Immortality. As philanthropists^ they propane to 
remove all those religious and political errors 
Tvhich have from time to time crept into the insti- 
tutions of the civilized world ; but the Utopian 
speculations of these sages have not even the merit 
of originality: and, happily for mankind, their 
theories are conceived so much under the influence 
of dulness, as to be generally unintelligible. 

Inflated with arrogance, they ascribe the slow 
progress of their doctrine to the obstinate and in- 
docile ignorance of mankind, whose prejudices, 
like clouds, obscure the light of the new philo* 
sophy. Foreseeing the opposition which their 
abstruse theories must encounter, they have de« 
fended themselves by the very pertinent remark, 
that metaphysics are above the capacity of the 
common reader. For whom then are such books 
published ? — certainly not for the exclusive in* 
formation of philosophers, but the general in- 
struction of mankind : for, as a modern writer 
observes, ^^ Metaphysics is, in ^ruth, nothing more 
than the employment of good sense, in observing 
our own thoughts, feelings, and actions ; and when 
the facts which are thus observed are expresseid, as 
they ought to be, in plain language, it is perhaps, 
above all other sciences, most on a level with the 
capacity and information of the generality of 
thinking men. When it is thus expressed, it re* 
quires no previous qualific^tioin, but a sound 
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Jtidgtuent^ perfectly to oompreliend it ; aod IhoM 
who wrap it up in a iechmical and mysterious jar- 
gon^ always give ua strong reason to suspeet that 
they are not philosophers, but imposfors.^^ 

Were we to enquire why so many new systems 
of metaphysios and. ethics are promulgated among 
-mankind^ we should find that they originate in 
the pride of aspiring individuals. Learned pride 
in the philosopher^ and the flattered vanity of his 
¥otaries^ are the origin of all those abstruse systems 
of human knowledge that now militate against 
Bevelation, 'and the happiness of mankind; but 
the voluminous productions of French^ German^ 
and E^nglish free-thinkers and atheists, will, when 
brpught to the test of truth, 4>e found to consist of 
a few impious ideas, expanded into long disserta- 
tiotis* These aerjal castles, like immense columns 
of clouds, will, when exposed to the pervading 
rays of common sense, evaporate into thin air. 

V Wttliout a (Grod, the universe would be as dreary 
as our system without a sun. The comfortable 
Uim ef his presidiflgi Providence, enables the be* 
Jjerer. to struggle; with adversity, and to hope 
Mnid tlie most discouraging circumstances^ On 
ihe other ha^id, the atheist, who has erected for 
hijoasjelf a fanciful edifioci of human perfection, and 
jn^ho, trusting to his owi» sagacity and exertions, 
iii)ds to his inexpr^ble woe that his |>rQud notions 
»^e u^foundqd,, either sinlis into the tprpar of 
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uBbecilUy, or rises to the phreBflsj of dtepair ; mA 
often flies to self-murder «• m ttfu|ge firom fe-^ 
flection! 

Atlieists! lo9k aroutid; behold tbe wonders of 
Creative IVisdoM in tbe lieavem and the earth ;> 
oontemplate the straoture of ihe human franie-**i 
<he faculties of the mind ; and <^ohiiin with David^ 
'< FearliiUy and wonderfuily am I made V Ah I 
do not impiously employ ^your endowments m 
opposition to the rerealed will of tbe benefioeni 
Giver of life and reason! Act not so ungrate^ 
fully ; but, with melting hearts^ fall pimirate 
and repenting before your omnipresent Creator* 

Those atheistical metaphysicians, however, are 
not 80 dangeroos as might at first be appreheaded. 
Their researches in the labyrusth of ratiocinatam,. 
has imperceptibly carried them into the bottomless 
abyss of delosfon, and tbey are alike ttnintell^lUe 
to themselves and othem* Thdr lamp of reason 
eiMts a brilliant Hght at tfaoMitset ; font, as they> 
proceed, it gradually becomes dim, and eveatoally . 
expires, leaving them overwhelmed in etomal 
darkness. 

A more formidable and ingenious sect of specn** 
latists has emerged into public observation. These 
sages adapt their systems to the natoral pfspfen- 
siUes of the human heart By rejeoting and de« 
riding the moral preeepts, which •enjoin seUW 
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Aey eiudiant their votaries^ who extol them as 
demi-gods. 

Our modish sages^ with an ingenuity and 
effrontery unknown to the andeitts, have combined 
tiie pride of the stoic with the voluptuousness of 
the epicurean ; and at once gratify their proselytes 
with the idea that they are pursuing the dictates 
of virtue, while yielding to the impulse of every 
desire. Henoe .their popularity, and the perni- 
cious effects of their sophistry on the morals of the 
community. 

Thus vice has not only assumed the garb^ but 
even the sentiments, of virtue ! Under the plausi- 
ble name of refinement, the most abominable 
sensuality allures the unsuspecting mind^ both in 
the closet and the theatre — in the drama, novels, 
and philosophical* publications of the day. Did 
our fashionable infidels allow themselves to ex- 
ercise their own reason, they would discover, that 
instead of thinking independently, they are the 
most superstitious of mortals! Misled by the elo- 
quent sophistry of a few proud modern illmmmati, 
they are neither free in thought nor action^ but led 
eaptive by their tyrannic appetites* 

The new-philosophy is little more than a revival 
of the obsolete opinions of Bolingbroke, Tindal, 
and other free-tMnkers^ who initiated Voltaire in 
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4ie ftnt prineipIeB of infidelity. By the activity 
and perseveranoe of Voltaire^ d'Alembert, and 
Diderot, scepticism was . promulgated over the 
Continent with astonishing rapidity. Tliose great 
men, glorying in their enterprise, employed all 
their powers to subvert Christianity, and the French 
Encyclopedie proved a most powerful engine of 
infidelity. 

Affecting a most philosophic benignity, those 
cunning sophisters rang all the changes on tolera^ 
Hon and reason. The contagion of irreligion and 
immorality was ^communicated to the public mind 
under the insinuating forms of history, natural 
philosophy, poetry, and romances ; and Voltaire 
was particularly successful in the administration 
of those empoisoned potions. Having exercised 
his wit in the ridicule of various human institutions^ 
he attacked revelation with all the maligiiancy of 
satire. There was something so spirited and noble 
in laughing at what others considered as sacred, 
that multitudes joined in the frantic roar; and this 
laughing sage became the favourite of the people. 

Having passed through the medium of Frendu 
genius, like gold refined in^the crucible, this pre* 
cious philosophy has recently been introduced io 
^ The Age of Reason/ But its author unwarily 
exposed the malignancy of his own heart, with such 
scurrility, that he disgusted and alarmed the rear 
der. Tlie task of enlightening the public mind 
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has since b^n undertaken by men of more te&iedl 
manners, and superior ^etiias, who bare united 
elegance with sophiatry. Indeed^ the finesspun 
theory of perfectibility appears amiising, but its 
sophistns are impracticable; while Ghrfisiianity 
enjoins no precept that is not practical and condu* 
cive to (happiness. The gorgeous and luxuriant 
hues of the rainbow may delight for a moment^ 
but we soon turn from its fading magnificence to 
enjoy the agreeable and permanent light of the 
sOn. 

It is much to be regretted^ thattlie Deist, whose 
penetration has discovered such errors in the reli^ 
gion of our ancestors, should be m successful in 
the depravation of his fellow-creatures. When 
Addisoii flourished, this metnopolHi could boa»t of 
only a few free-thinkers ; " but we are poUshed 
now,'' and the attorney's clerk, the man milliner^ 
hay, feven the waiting-maid and footman, embrac- 
ing the modem philosophy, deride the fhith which 
led their parents to heaven. From the tribunal 
of impious wit there is no appeal : — ridicule m her 
sword ; sophistry her shield ; and vain-glory her 
reward. In diort, the modish Deist denies the 
authority, and execrates ibe precepts of (he Bible^ r 
b<Bcause it prohibits the indulgence of his paissiotts j 
white, by his affectation of hamanity and aenti* 
tnent, he paaies through life with the character ^ 
Tin bccompiished gentleman, di<Migh destitute of 
^Ibat modest dignity which ever accompanies merit 
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Tell me^ ye Deiarfs^ do you ingenuoualy peruse 
the Bible for instruction ? Do you not ratbei 
gratify your pride^ by oritidsing that sacred 
volume, and rejoice when you find a passage vrhich 
you can warp so as to exercise your wit at tho 
expence of Revelation f Are you not ashamed of 
such artifice, exerted to deceive others^ and ei^eite 
their admiration of your sagacity, while thus op« 
posing the foeble glimnier of your reason to the 
meridian glory of divine truth f 

Were we to trace this fashionable infidelity to 
its source, we should find that it originated in an 
injudicious mode of education. Indulgence in 
infancy, leads to ibppery in youth and pride in 
manhood : an inordinate gratification of the appe« 
tites depraves the heart, and bewildea's the imagi-f 
nation : a continual successicni of illicit pleasures 
corrupts the morals : — ^the next step is scepticism, 
which leads to atibeism. Glad to catch at any twig 
that will save him from sinking into the ocean of 
reflection, the voluptuary, who dare not mset hif 
naked h§ari ^Que^ lulls hb oonscience in the 
soporific gloom of annihilation; till remorse, rend** 
ing the delusive veil of infidelity^ exhibits to hi^ 
terrified mind the infernal brood of vices, b^t^lied 
and oberished by depravity. 

A modern prelate, alike respectable for hia ftlor 
quence and piety, says, ^^ Whoever has p9sse4 
any time in the world, and has observed with any 
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degree of attention the manners^ the habits, the 
prejudices^ and the reasonings, of those who are 
enemies to Christianity, must have discovered that 
infidelity is in general a disease not of the under^ 
standing^ but of the hecurt. By far the greatest 
part of those who reject Revelation, are against the 
gospel because the gospel is against them; — 
because it condemns and prohibits certain prac- 
tices, gratifications, and pursuits, which they are 
determined not to relinquish. It is not, in short, 
the want of evidence j but the want of principle ^ 
and of a fair and upright mind^ which makes them 
sceptics and unbelievers.'^ 

Shaftesbury, Mandeville^ Voltaire, and other 
free-thinkers, artfully endeavoured to deprecate 
religion, by asserting that it was merely an inven- 
tion of statesmen, to overawe the credulous multi- 
tude, and render them obedient to the laws. For 
this purpose it was necessary that it should be 
connected with morals; but the infidels of the 
present day have gone farthei^; and, like the im- 
pious Spinoza, contend that religion is subversive 
of morality ! It is indeed astonishing to contem- 
plate the pains taken by Atheists to subvert the 
Christian doctrine. The intercourse of the sexes is 
considered by them as liable to no restriction, but 
merely a matter of choice ; and consequently they 
condemn marriage as a tyrannic restriction of the 
human will. 
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Such is the aocominodating nature of this fashion* 
able epicurism^ that it excludes abstruse reflection, 
and leaves the mind, disencumbered with intrusive 
thought, vacant, and ready to embrace every joy* 
Hence the voluptuary will ever be its strenuous 
advocate. 

Still, however, there are myriads of singular 
beings in this great metropolis, whose principles, 
being founded on the Christian religion, enable 
them to lead unblemished lives, in direct opposi- 
tion to the practice of the multitude. How long 
these singular mortals will persist in their unfashi- 
onable opposition to the refined sensuality of the 
times, is uncertain. Their obstinacy will not sub- 
mit to embrace the doctrine of materialism, and 
eternal sleep ; they believe in a future state of 
superior happiness to that of this world, and they 
think they ought to act up to the dignity of man, 
by a love of justice. These opinions they have 
adopted from an almost obsolete book, called the 
BiBLX ; and they often aver that it communicates 
more true knowledge of the moral state and rela- 
tive duties of man than all the ingenious and 
fanciful systems of human invention. This super- 
stitious attachment to truth and revelation is the 
more unpardonable in the eyes of modem philoso- 
phers, and their votaries, when brought in compe- 
tition with the sublime and witty productions of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume^ Gibbon, Yolney, and 
their abettors. 
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But tliofiie odd mprtaU Mfbo ha v^ persisted iii 
opposition to the per^uastoBs of humaii wisdom^ 
will, to so^e fanatics, appear blameab^e iu anothef 
respeet ; for, while they reject the theories of meta.-^ 
pbyisiea^ they alaq nvQifji a participttipn in the 
orgies of enthusiasm. They look up to Uie Deity 
with filial reverence and love, and have no idea 
pi being terrified into the love of piety« Hence 
they endeavour to keep in that medjum of mo^ 
rality, that equip<ige of faith, that steers clear of 
the Scylla ajad Charybdis both of modern pbihaa^ 
phisme, 9Lnd modern Jimaticism. 

Our deiatical writers, like the French theo-^phi-^ 
lanthropists^ first cull sonie of the purest morals 
from Christianity, and afterwards ungratefully 
deprecate its benign influence, and stigmatise it 
as the cause of war and contention among man^ 
kind. By such plausible assertions, and their 
«rtful adulation of human perfection^ those inno^^ 
vators have Insinuated themaelyes into the fovour 
of the fashionable world. Tbey '^ spemk smaotk 
4himg$y and prophesy dec€its,^^ for the gratifiea^ 
tion of the great, whose example must ever have 
a powerful influence on the morals of the comv 
munity. 

But suppose, ye laughter-loving dames and 
philosophic beaux, that you had discovered a 
tombination of assassins^ ready to lift their em- 
poisoned stilettos against your hearts ; would you 
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not tshrink ? Suoh^ indeed, are your insiructorB in 
those ingenious principles, inimical to truth* 
Under the semblance of friendship, they are your 
worst eneaiies^^tlie mal^nant destroyers of your 
present and/nhure happiness! They first deprive 
you of your best hopes, by tiieir Tain-glorioui 
opposition of the subtle reflections of reascm to the 
reyelation of the Deity, and then, by sarcasms 
against Ihe imperfection of human institutions, 
endeavour to overturn the order of civilized soci* 
ety. Investigate their fine*spun reasonings, and 
tibey vanish into^r — ^Mnto thin air;'' and, like 
the delusioifis of magic, instead of the superb 
edifice, the beautiful and perfumed pavilion of 
delist, erected by reason, you will findyourselvep 
wandering amidst the sulphureous stendi^ the 
hideovs pitftills of error and despair. 

FEMALE PHILOSOPHERS, 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not sour and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

Milton. 

** There is nothing new under the sun," was 
the observation of a Jewish sage; but had he 
lived in this age of refinement^ he would pro* 
bably have embraced another opinion. Instead 
of ladies travelling from tte most distant regions 
io lealrn wisdom of liim^ he might have obtained 
frcNm our FfiMALB pmiiOSOPHERs some new ideas 
on the natural equaUty of the sexes f 
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Our fair sages, armed with the triple panoply 
of reason, wit, and beauty, have boldly entered 
the list of competition to assert their native rights. 
They have already proved to a demonstration, 
that there is no superiority of the male over the 
female sex; but that the former, by some acci- 
dental advantage, not content with equality, had, 
by a tyrannic assumption, violated the privileges 
of the latter. 

It is worthy of remark, that the founder of this 
new sect, like the fabled Luna of old, descended 
from her luminous elevation to caress her favourite 
Endymion. Cavillers may say, that in this instance 
she behaved like a frail woman, but her disciples 
are convinced that she was actuated by tlie most 
philosophic and benign philanthropy; and thus with 
inexpressible energy enforced her • precepts by 
example. Indeed, it is evident, that nhe imitated 
the learned and delicate Eloisa, and adopted her 
sublime sentiments : 

" Let wealth, let honor, wait the wedded dame : 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame. 
Not Csesar*s empress would I deign to prove :-•>« 
No : make me mistreas to the man I loye." 

But Eloisa's philosophy had long been neglected 
by the world ; and though her principles had been 
adopted by that generous and disinterested class 
of females called kept-mistresses, yet it required 
the genius of a modern heroine to establish this 
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system. London, which, like the tun^ irradiateii 
the wiNrld of science, only required this sect of 
female philosophers, to claim the palm in every 
kind of intellec^uAi pre-eminence. 

The literary praductions of our fair sages, and 
their polite auxiliaries, the modern PHiLosoPHiaTS^ 
have contributed much to. the success of the sect. 
A moralist, whose views of human happiness were 
bounded by. the love of propriety and rectitude, 
would.be apt to assert, that the philosophism of 
the day is the child of sensuality, and that its abet- 
tors owe their success to the latitude which they 
give their disciples in the indulgence of their ap- 
petites. He would contend that the principles 
iaculcated by the Monk, and the German plays 
and novels of the day, have almost given a mortal 
wound to British, ta/sle and morality. 

But to return to our subject The noMe strag* 
gles for .'independence so often made by every 
class of our fair countrywoaien, from the dudiess 
to the retailer of oranges ; the curtain lectures of 
the former, and the liberal epithets and contu^ons 
bestowed by the latter upon their beloved yoke-^ 
fellows ; seem to prove, that they have an equal 
daim to equality. Hie oontest for equal rights 
may sometimes be pnUluotive of momentary 
biekersingsi^.bttt must eventually estaMiihthe beau- 
tiful claimant in her pristine independence. This 
event will faarmoniae the passions of both sexes/ 
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aiid^ fay. a rccipmeation of 'endearmtonte, a nobler 
affeetHNi will arise^ Woman^ no longer iaoking 
o^n faer (Ntriner as superior in talents or rM>kition^ 
^ill be equally ready, oay^pprbaps, the^flrot, to 
defend the honour of both, if called in question ; 
aiMl we may saon expoet to hear *af fk^quenf 
challenges giivn by the ladies to that formidable 
and respedaUe body of nen, the fops. ■ 

' In litersiture, the fiiir sex ka^e' monopbliaed 
islmost all the vrit and geiiuis of the a|^« Witness 
ihe isoiMime instructive nnfvjels of the day, in wUdi 
Hie fair operators have conftised the -r«lio»0f the 
reader hy the corascations of magic, and haire mrt*' 
fully made the insaHable craving of the publin 
mind far something new, subaeryient to their phikn 
dc^hic speenlations. Instead /ai' die unintelligible 
jargon of the schods, ihose la^nions iicribea hane 
cunningly made romance the yehicle of sophUtry* 
Thnsy <te thonghtleito render is allnred by the dch 
prospect of a terrestrial paradise^ and caoglrfby 
the htrdlime of ddusKMSo 

» We have reason to apprehend thnt the works of 
Bacon, Newton, JLocke, and Boyle, will be «sg^ 
lected for the ekgant conceptions of our fair 
writers in this ^^ age ^ r^Moo.'^ Haw* puerUe 
are the poetic flights of Sbakspehre, Dryden, Milr 
tqn, and Pope, to the iui|Nffiag melody, andeftM<e 
M0Mmef^9^ of our modem poete*es ! How Yitpkl 
the4¥^ttcti0nsof^ift, Butler, awl ateive, when) 
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ecMnpated wkhibeeflbrveftceiice of felmile gemiia^l 
and bow iaeottcliisire the moraUty qS AMisoi^ 
Steele, ami JokiMn, whea opposed tothoae pempi- 
eaoUB eiiia«4itioii» of mind so liibefaHy. diffused by. 
our femate pliitosophers for the inpro^f ment of 
their disciples ! 

The virtuoiiBi woman, who, in conformity to tli4 
ivise institutions of her aneeafors, is obedient to h€4 
husband, and presides with maternal soticitad^ 
^verher children, inciilealingy the pusost prinoi^ 
pies of morality, must appesf an imip^d being 
cx^mpased with those spirited dames who share with 
their male firieiida all those pleasuraUe. indi^4 
gea^es whsdi set proprietor and reJ^ioa at de^ 
fiatiee. 

Among the improvements of this enlightened 
age» laay- be neekoned the ^neml puieti^ of 
iatfthem^ in the liiglier classes, who intrwt ttieiT 
infiinfe to the care of hireling nurses. Thi§i 
foahioiiable. yjgtelioa ^f maternal duty generally 
pmc^s fironi:i«idoleiioe,aada desire to be dist 
eaottotbettid ;ia the pursuit of farourtte atfiase-^ 
aMala« blat surely, en^ery metlier, endued with Hiat 
eEqumMiSimsibiUty whioh is the ornament of vir* 
taous ^kf^aien, wftt; mokle her ehUd unless pte-^ 
yeaited bgrisidiapositioB. 

That the feaMde Totariea of Minerva, liawever; 
liha i im be eaeaspted, itot only from this, but evev^ 
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i>ther domestic duty^ is a privilege to which ih&y 
are entitled by their superior endowments. — ^ 
Would it not be prejudicial to the interests of 
science, were a fair astronomer necessitated t<» 
descend from the contemplation of the heavens to 
chant a lullaby? What an irreparable injury 
would it be to public morals, if the female trans* 
lators of c/!ki«fe and elegant German dramas were 
obliged to attend to the nursery ! Nor could it 
rationally be expected, that such of our fair philo*- 
sophers as were engaged in metaphysical or 
ethical research, could, amid their abstraction, 
recollect that such beings b» children existeti* 
Indeed, those literary ladies are fully entitled to 
commit their oflbpring to th# protection of others, 
and thus act in conformity to their other inno* 
Tations* 

I^dy Mury Wortley Montague i*^as an advocate 
for sending children to nurse, and she defends her 
Opinion with her usual wit and vivacity^ ^^ You 
tell,'' says she, in one of he^ letters; '^fhatoui^ 

friend, Mrs. is blessed With a- son, and 

that her htisband insists upon her suckling it her- 
self, I grant that Nature has furnished the MMber 
with milk to nourish her child ; but (maintain at 
the $ame time, that if she can find better mtllt «Ise« 
where, she ought to prefer it without hf^^ilationi 
Indeed, if she was a buxom sturdy woman, who 
Jived on plain food, took regular exercise, enjoyed 
IMTOper returns of rest^ and was free from vMlMft 
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passioM, she might be a good wme for her child ; 
but as matters stand, I do yerily think that the 
Hiilk of a good comely cow^ who feeds, quietly in 
her meadow, neyer devours ragouts, nor drinks 
ratafia, nor frets at quadrille, nor sits up till three 
in the morning elated with gain, or dej^dted ^ith 
loss — ^I do think that the milk of suph a cow^ or of 
a nurse, that' comes as n^ir'it as possible, would be 
likely to nourish the young 'squire much better 
than hers." 

. These sprightly remarks are certainly just ; but 
why should mothers lead such dissolute lives as 
incapadtetes them to supply their ofl&pringwith 
wholesome nutrtineilt I This innaoml deviation is 
not confined to high, life, for even tradesmen's 
wives, nay, the wives of mecfaamcs, resign their 
infajpts without scruple to the care of strangers; 
and the natural con^equlBnce is, that estrangement, 
and a' negligence in the fulfilment of the filial 
duties^ so observable in the youth of both sexes. 

Iiavater observes, thAt '^ without religion matt 
is adiKiMied creature^ 4hat would persuade himiself 
he is well, and needs no physician ; but womati 
without religion, is raging and monstrous. A wo- 
man with a beard is not so disgusting as a wonian 
who acts ihe free-thinker: her sex is formed to 
piety and religion." How inimical are suth sienti^ 
meats to the views and the wishes of our modern 
heroines^ who^^apiiAg tiie<$onfidentair of tUe pros-" 
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titufe, and expoeimg tbeir salamandlriiie nrtue to 
ike ordeal ol masqueradts, theatres, and exGur« 
iions with their minions, boldly oreiieap tiie 
boundariM of deeorum ! 

! The fbllowing dialogue between a wHty author 
and a female phifosopher, wiH shew the prepriety 
of joung ladies indulging in metapbysieal specu- 

laticHis: ^^ Madame de Y told me she believed 

nothing. I told Madame de Y it nfight be 

her principle, but I was sure it could not be for 
ha# irtilerest to level the outworks, witfiout which I 
eould not conceiye how such a citadel as her's couM 
be defendbed* That there was not a more danger^ 
ous thing in the world than tm a beauty to be a 
Deist We are not adamant^ (said I) taking hold 
of her hand; a«id there is need of all restraints^ 
till age^ in his own time^ steals in, and lays them 
on us. But my dear lady, (said I) kisshig her 
hand, 'tis too — too soon. I declare 1 had the credit 
all. over Paris of unperT^erting Madamede V-***'-^; 

She aflBrmed to Mons. D , and the Abbe^ M — , 

that in one half hoiir I had said mora iot revealed 
tieiigion than all the Encyclopedia had said against 

,*.•' , • » . . ■ . « 

One of the most ^regions fellies of tiie present 
agd »i thataffeeted politeness by which eoxoomha 
cheruk the ridiiculiias assumptionof 0i{imliiy in tli^ 
other sex. Alas, ye lovely young women \ ytma 
obseguicusand etUighimed beanx^ who wodd 
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niae you to a faatestic pre-eminence by ikeniepie^ 
ciatioa of maa, aim only at your dertraedofii 
They first, tlirough ike Medium <tf Aiitery, ina^ 
nuate tliemselves into your favour ; they extol the 
superior beauties, finer sensibilities, and nobler 
virtues of woman ; they expatiate on the happiness 
arising <rom an unlimited IVeedom of thought and 
action ; and, while they assert the equality, they 
effect the seduction, of the credulous lair. They 
hold the Circean cup of philosophic sophistry to 
your lips ; you drink ; and, giving a loose to your 
passioM, indulge in amsuality, till, when too late, 
yott find that ypur moneiitary elevation was like 
beijig placed on the pinnacle of ambition, whence 
you are precipitated headlong into the. abyss erf 
Busery. 

¥e amiable maidens, the ornament and glory of 
society, beware of the inadions suggestions of de^ 
lumve fancy ! Now, while yinir hearts bound wvlh 
gaiety, and your beauties illumine the social cir^ 
cles, reflect that on tfour virtue depends the hap- 
piness of the oommunity. Remember, that the 
duties of woman are comprised in her tenderness 
to her relatives, as a daughter, a wife, and a 
motiier. Reflect, that the influence of a virtaoos 
woman is absolute over the mind of man, and 
that her endearing manners, her modest smile% 
are irresistibly eloquent; that to arrogate an 
eqility with the other sex will render you ridieu^ 
lous and unamiaUe; and that due rei^pect for 
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^ytraneWes, sanetioned by the unaffected dignity 
of female chastity^ will ever eomnMiiid the esteem 
and t|ie admiration of raankindJ 



SEDUCTION. 

'■*..' 1 

• How abandoned is thai heart which bulges the tear of, iiuioeeiioey and is 
the cause— the fatal cause of overwhehning the spotless soul, and plunging 
Ihe fet untainted, niind into a sea of sorrow and repentance! Thoagh 
hoTB. to proMt the fair, dote bp\ vnma act tlie part of a domon — ^first fttturiag 
by his temptations^ .and then triumphing in his victory ^ 

StekIib. 



Of all the crimes which contribute to human in- 
lelicity, seduction is looked upon with tiie most 
favourable eye* Even some persons of irreproadb- 
able morals seem to think it a venial offenoe, nay^ 
merely obedience to the dictates of nature ! They 
do not consider that female chastity is the true 
foundation of national honour;' and that licenti- 
ousness, should it become univeml among us, 
would, like an earthquake, overturn, the sodal 
edifice. 

Men of pleasure often triumph over the modest, 
by a repetition of those wUtioisms which have b^n 
adopted lusi maxims by voluptuaries, from time im- 
memorial. But what is still more reprehensible, 
the fair sex, by a simper of complacency, oDunte- 
nance the loose sallies of the libertine, while he 
exclaims: ^^ I<hate a prude! give o^e a girl whose 
freedom of dress and mien deeliarea mind difi^posed 
to gaiety and pleasure: surely it can be no crime 



to love a pretty girl ; Were not the sex^g crcf ted 
for mutual love?" ^^ Ye wi things I Suppose yon 
rambled through a flower-garden, would you wan- 
tonly pluck the beautiful blooms^ and^ after ha?- 
ii^g gftz^d at each a moment^ and inhaled their 
balmy odours, <;a$t them at your feet to wither?" 
^^ No^ eertainly: no man of taste would behave 
so brutishly." Then just such a monster is the 
wnsljaliat who robe the virgin of her honour — ^then 
fliiigfii.her from liis arms ^ like a deUHedsin;^ and 
laares lier £0 perish. Yet this votary of Yenus k 
admitted to an intercourw with women 6f rank 
and character, who affect to consider these ble* 
itoifhes merely as spots in the sun* 

Let any Aan who thoughtlessly prooeeds in the 
career of intrigue, pause a momeiU^ and, laying 
his hft^ upon. his breast, question himself-^^^ Can 
J bear the idea of my sjster^or any feniM^ rela^ 
iifmy being seduced P^ No >— the enormily ef tkm 
fliahonour instantly presents ilself, and every gene* 
riwto and delicate feeling rises in opposition to it^ 
Tltts is Aatural--^tkia i& noble : and on the iame 
principle, no mai) ha^ a right to seduce a woman 
of even the lowest class. She also has a father, a 
brother^ or a kinsman, to wliom her innocence 
atid bappiiiesa are^ear ! Why would you a<M to 
the mass of human nusery by her «eduedon*^^hy 
detaioh a,. blameless indiraiual Iron (society, and 
eondenln her. to asaodate with those wv^ched otriM 
casts, who« in their turn^ prey on their betrayers t 
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* The man who gains ihe aflTections of an amiable 
young woman, and, forgetful that he is her natural 
protector, sacrifices her chastity to his capricious 
desires, is a more detestable monster than tlie 
guard who robs the traveller whom he was paid to 
protect: more brutal than the ferocious tyger, 
who instinctively destroys the unresisting deer. 

Is it not superlatively treacherous in the seducer 
to address his mistress in a voice attuned by tender- 
ness, and with the smile of love, at the very mo* 
ment he meditates her ruin ? 

Pause and reflect, ye generous and brave youtli 
of Britain, ere you violate the chastity of the 
maiden^t is her only treasure, and renders her 
truly desirable* Conscious virtue gives lustre to 
her eye, delicacy to her demeanour : it adorns her 
charming features with the smile of modesty, 
attunes her affecting voice to the social affc^ctions, 
and renders her at once the ornament, the pride, 
and the delight of society. Why would you reduce 
this angelic creature to guilt and wretcliedness? — 
Ah ! love, but do not betray her 1 

t Commiseration for an unhappy young lady sug- 
gested these reflections: but her own simple tale 
wiU best illustrate the necessity of an adherence to 
Y^rUxe. A regard for the survivors of the catas- 
trophe, requires that the characters should be dis«^ 
{^ised undei; fictitious miocs. 
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THG HISTORY OF ELIZA. 



^* Eliza was the daughter of a clergyman in 
Devonshire ; she was educated under the eye of 
her mother, wlio, as well as her father, was parti- 
cularly solicitouis to form her mind to the love of 
rectitude, '^She was docile and good-natured ; 
and, as she grew up, the beauty of her person and 
her elegant attainments were the delight of her 
friends. In the sixteenth year of her age, her 
father died, leaving his widow and three daughters 
in possession of a small estate. 

^^ Soon after this mournful event, William Ben- 
son, the son of a rich farmer, was captivated by the 
charms of Eliza, and declared his passion with all 
the simplicity of honourable love. As lie was very 
amiable, he soon inspired his mistress with recipro- 
cal tenderness ; but their union was deferred on 
account of their youth and inexperience. 

^^ Meanwhile, Miss Anderson, a distant relation, 
from London, paid Mrs. Warner a visit ; in the 
course of whicli she was so much delighted with the 
conversation and accomplishments of her cousin 
Eliza, that she proposed to take her into partner- 
,ship in the millinery and perfumery business. 
After some hesitation, Mrs. Warner agreed to 
the proposal, but her daughter felt some reluctance 
at the idea of a separation from William. He 
heard of lier designation witti all the anguish of 
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true love 5 and in an interview he besought her, 
nith tears in his eyes, to relinquish the offer of her 
friend, and crown his wishes by marriage. Eliza - 
listened and wept : she totd him, tliat obedience 
to the will of an affectionate mother was an indis- 
pensable duty ; but she assured him of her eon- 
stanqy. They parted with mutual vows of fidelity ^ 
unconscious that it was a last adieu; and Eliza 
aoon afterwards accompanied her relative to 
London. 

" For some months after her arrival in thecapi'- 
tal, Eliza's hours glided away in uninterrupted 
<sheerfuiness. The variety of customers, theelegance 
of the town and its amusements, and the kind at^ 
tention of Miss Anderson, compensated the lovely 
girl for the relinquishment of the peaceful rural 
bowers, where she had so often tasted the sweehsf 
of domestic felicity, and listened to the voice of her 
tender William. 8he kept up a correspondence 
with him and her mother, which served at once to 
amuse and enliven her leisure hours. 

^^ Eliza Warner was a beautiful young womain': 
she had now attained her eighteenth year ; and 
her graceful form was moulded by the hand of 
perfection. Her blue eyes effused the lustre of 
health ; her complexion was delicatery fkir ; and 
lier soft voice irresistibly affecting. As her cousin'is 
shop was in Bond-street, it became the resort of 
several men of fashion, some of whom tried various 
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arts to seduce the Idvely girl ; but her modest, yet 
dignified foehavimir, abasiied and awed even tlie 
brazen visage of the libertine. 

^ A, ferer, whicdi raged in the neighbourhood , 
«eii:ed Mm Anderaon, who died after an illne$s of 
four days, leaving Eliza at once mistress of a small 
property, and unprotected. Her anguish for the 
loss of a beloved nefative was orily the prelude to 
greater misfortunes. Her friend ie» situation^ 
which ought to have commanded the pity and 
esteem, only served to raise the dislionourable 
hopes, of <he debaucliee. The pretty milliner of 
Bond-street was often the toast of an adjacent 
tavern, nor could her utmost circumspection escape 
the shafts of calumny. 

" Many were th^ artifices of dissipated young 
men of fashion to allure tlie lovely Eliza from the 
path of rectitude. Her tirtue, like a shield, de- 
fended her from the attacks of flattery, tlie glancea 
of wantonness, and the sighs of desire. But, though 
neither manly beauty, accomplished manners, nor 
all the splendoar of wealth, could subvert h^ 
virtue, she was betrayed through a much more 
insidious and fetal medium — the mental cantha- 
rides of Modern philosophy, as administered in 
novels and other popular produ4^ions^' of geniM. 
Deceived by the topMstical reasoning of certain 
adepts in depyalrity, she was taught to comrder an 
ide^ Jfustiee M patamount to the social affections; 
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consequeiitly, any man possessed of greater merit 
than William^ was entitled to the preference in 
her esteem. 

^^ While ^he indulged this pernicious opinion, 
the accomplished and witty Feignlore professed an 
honourable attachment, and, as his affectation of 
passion had all the appearance of sincerity, the 
deludeil Eliza listened to him with complacency, 
Jbrgetful of her rustic lover, William. Overcome 
by the soothing entreaties of her admirer, her 
txisom palpitated with the fondest emotions, and 
the treacherous Feign love triumphed over her 
virtue. 

^^ On reflection, the consciousness of dishonour 
roused her to phrenzy ; and her seducer, to allay 
her perturbation, promised to marry her. Day 
after day did Eliza urge her betrayer to lead her 
to the altar, while he constantly framed some 
plausible pretext for delay. 

^^ Meanwhile she received letters from her 
mother and her lover, entreating her to return to 
the country : these proofs of their friendship only 
served to render her wretchedness more intolera* 
ble. She threw them from her in an agony of 
desperation ; and Feignlove, who entered the 
apartment at the moment, and perceived, the camse 
of her grier, hastily perused them, and committed 
them to the flames. Eliza importuned hiiti in the 
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most solemn manner to make her reparation I^ 
marriage. She mentioned her having relinquished 
her lover and friends for his sake : he appeared 
affected, calmed her mind by promises, but left 
her house with a determination never to return! 

^^ Alarmed at his absence during the whole of 
the next day, she sent her maid-servant to his lodg«^ 
ings, who, on inquiry, found that he had removed 
to another quarter of the town, and that his trunks 
were to be sent in a hackney*coach at nine o'clock 
the following night. Maddened by this intelli- 
gence, the unhappy Eliza hastened to end her 
misery by the destruction of her seducer and her- 
self. With thb determination, slie left the shop 
to the care of her servant, went to the former 
lodgings of Feignlove, and when the coachman 
came to take away the trunks, she bribed him to 
convey her secretly into her lover's apartments. 
The coaefaman, who looked on tlie adventure as 
a mere frolic, . or intrigue, conducted the business 
with so much address, that he conveyed Eliza into 
Feignlove's bed-chamber. 

^* After she had remained about two hours in con- 
oealmeat, she heard the voice of her seducer in the 
adjacent room. He had invited a number of gay 
young intimates to supper, and as they sat round 
the festive board, vaunting of their conquests over 
female credulity, Feignlove amused them with 
the history of his recent amour, and concluded 



wUk Bajiog, ^fibe la achnrniing girl, but I was 
tomplptcily satiated : let her now oonsoje. herself 
in the anm of iakr rmtic lover. 81ie is not deati^ 
inUe, havtiig asipall ilidp; which iaialudky dxr 
cimMtanee, for I'm ab confouDdedly involved ia 
debt that I could not have made any provision for 
herJ ' D^—Si it^ Jack/ criad 6ne; of: the' com- 
pany , ^ why did yon not introduce nteT ^ No, 
Ifoitb/ rejoined FeigBioTe^ ^1 durst not ^ve 
made that experiment: : I really n^mc^ ihsd my 
eonneetion with her is ended, for her tenqner - is so 
violenit, that I sbmeiimes Irembled ^\wry |>efso« 
nal iafety in l^er preseece.' 

^^ EHxa^ wlio had listened with agoniatiag atten^t 
tion, felt her brain fired with a sudden plnren:^. 
She burst ant of the bed^ichamher before ^je astot 
iiiabed company, rushed forward to tUe taUe<, aad 
seizing a carving-^knile, ^exclaimed, ^ Wdl night 
yon tremble^ villain l-r-'well might yfm:fitturin the 
presence of her you had injured !. fi>r the Vi«i** 
anoe of violated honotir now pittstie&|}'iQifcr 

" She then sprung upon Feignlove, plunged the 
knife into his heart, and instaail^ltuhne'd thie^oint 
upon: herself^ but she was dkinnei -and aecKned« 
Fcjgalove expired iiv a. few miriutes, begging her 
pardon with bis last br6a;tb« The phranay of the 
wretched Eliza now subsidedinto inei»iieb61y, and 
slie was reamred to Bediani, wlier^^ alas I no 
physician " etmld mimisUr midline taker mind 
diseased P^ 
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^^ While Iheseealamitieftbefel Eliea^ her iorery 
Mr. Beits^M, ims MHideiily enriched by a legacy of 
tira 4iioii«iiid foandSy left him by aft unde. Over- 
joyed atiHs good fortune^ be hastened to Mrs. War- 
ner^ and pMvailed upon h^4o eenseni to his unioo 
with bis ev3sr*dear Elisa, He hired a post^disise^ 
and hastened to the eapitail : on his arrival^ he iveni 
to Eliza's <iAep^ but she mm w^t Ibere. Her maid- 
servant/ who ^Miited with painful sodioitude for the 
return of iier mistress^ inlormed bim tbaft lAie had 
been miming about a fortnight^ and was prerailed 
on by bis entreaties to discover all she knew about 
the seduction ef his beloved mistress. The un- 
happy young man was overwhelmed with affliction ; 
bot^ thoa^ an impenetnabie gloom of mystery 
hnng over her fate^ lie resolved to discover her, if 
possible. His foiid heart still langut^ied for her, 
degraded as she was ! He took lodgings in the 
houieef « ^Kfstant relation, w4io good-naturedly 
soothed 'his grief^ and accompanied him to view 
<be curiosities of London. 

•* After having visited Westminster- Abbey, St. 
i^ul's, and tlie Tower, they proceeded to Bedlam, 
where "ftiey surveyed the insane with eommisemtion. 
Their guide through this asylum of misery, ren- 
dered Ae pStitfble scene sti« more affecting, by 
reketSng anecdotes of se^^eral of tlie patients ; and 
as they proceeded to a remote apartment, be saM^ 
^ We are now going to see an otijeet truly entitled 
to o«T ptty%. The patient is a beautiful joai^ 

R 
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iroman, who was seduced and abandoned by her 
seducer^ whom she pursued, and, in the madness 
of revepge, murdered. She was a most lovely 
creature when brought hither a few days ago ; but^ 
as she will take scarcely any nourishment, she is 
reduced to a skeleton, notwithstanding our care; 
Poor thing, she is almost continually talking — 
tread softly, that we may observe her undisturbed.' 
William felt a sudden qualm; and his heart 
sickened at the recollection of his lost Eliza, while 
his eyes glistened with sympathy for the sufferer. 

^^ They entered the room so silently, that the 
maniac, who was seated on the chair with her 
back towards the door, did not perceive them. 
She appeared as if talking to another person, with 
her right hand extended in the attitude of entreaty* 
* Ah 1 my dear Feignlove,' cried she in a low 
tremulous voice, ^ I see — I see the wound in your 
side ! — forgive me ! — ^but why did you deceive me ?' 
^ Gracious Providence,' exclaimed William, ^ it is 
my Eliza!' The maniac turned her head: — ^it 
was, indeed, Eliza :— but so altered, that her lover 
started back as if from a spectre! Her once 
blooming cheek was pale — ^her eyes were sunk — 
her lips livid — the gloom of moody melandioly 
frowned on her once polished and serene brow* 
She viewed William with a wild and vacant glare. 
He approached ; and a feeble ray of recognition 
for a moment animated her visage. She started 
up with a sanile of ecstacy and outstretched arms; 
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but in a moiiie»t her oountenanee dianged — she 
uttered a shriek of horror, and sunk back into the 
diair. William supported her in his arms, while 
his generous heart was bursting with sorrow to 
meet hm beloved Eliza thus unexpectedly-*- 
deprived of honour^^and of reason — ^and sinking 
to the grave! While he strove to restore her to 
life, the tears of faithful love gushed from his eyes^ 
and besprinkled her face as he bent mournfully 
over her. She revived for a moment— opened her 
eyes; gazed affectionately on hb face; and m- 
stautly expired. Medical aid was called in, but 
life was gone— for ever gone— beyond the power 
of resuscitatiim." 



The temple of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

A VISION. 

» 

Ruminating the other evening upon the nume- 
rous discoveries which the ingenious are daily 
making in philosophy, I washed by a train of 
ttioughts to an anticipation of the future fame of 
eur sages and literati. While I continued absorbed 
in these reflections, I fell asleep, and a wonderful 
vision presented itself to my imagination. 

Methought, I found myself travelling on a wide 
road, accompanied by several persons of botli 
^sexes, whose looks betrayed ardour and impatience. 
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A» they prooeededy I fmiiid by tbcir conversitiofi, 
that tiiejr were going to the Temple of Modern 
Philosopby, to rtceire from the Goddess the re^ 
ward of their serrieei^ I felt an inclination to 
turn baclc^ from a oonscioiisneis that I (lad done 
nothing to merit her i&your ; hant mf coaarpamoBB 
excited my curlosiiy^ by describing the magnift- 
eence of the Temple, and the ben^ity of the 
Goddeaa^ insomuch that I resolved to proceed. 

We soon arrired at the entrance of the Temple, 
which wiM grand beyond description^ Triamphal 
arches^ adorned with festoons, and dedicated to 
the honour of Voltaire, BoLTNGMUme, Sfliint^- 
BURY, RoiTssEAU, HuME, and Gibbon, led to the 
portico, which was supported by the most magni- 
ficent columns of white marble $ they were of the 
elegant Corinthian order. The portico was open, 
emblematic of the philanthropy of the New Philo- 
sophy, who unfolds her mysteries to the human 
mce. 

My companions, who had disputed dilring o«ir 
journey with all the eagerness of comfieUtton, 
were now silent. A sacred awe seemed to per- 
vade the assembly, as we sIo\f ly advanced ittto the 
body of the Temple. A tast a^ure curtain of rilk 
bespangled with diamonds, reflecting the rays of 
several lustres which illuminated the lofty dome, 
was suddenly raised, and we beheld Philosophy 
treated on a throne of gold, adorned with gems. 
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^^ M o// the knes reflected lighl cum give.^ Sbe 
im9 a majestic ^figure ; her eounteaance exfaibUed 
the delicate bloom of youths d^nified with the 
ifitel%eiice of riper years^ and enlivened by a 
Mittdive tmilie tliat fascuiated the beholder. H» 
robe was purple: she wore a crown of gold^ tn^ 
scribed with the words Necessity, Reason, Yirtob, 
in the three primitive colours of nature. On her 
right band sat Pride, adonled with jewels, and 
inflated with the idea of self^importatice ; on her 
left, VkumY appeared in a garment of many 
eoloars, continually rarying her posiure, and view«- 
ing herself, with smiles, in a mirrw. 
-\ / 

Before the throne stood SopmsTaf ; wbose robe 
changed its hue every moment: an insidioos smile 
played over her features, and she held in her right 
Ijand a cup filled with intoxicating nectar. Fashion 
«tood behind Sophistry, with her eyes turned alter- 
nately on the goddess and her votaries* 

The wall of the temple, behind the throne, was 
compowd of one entire prismatic substance 
through which the most enchanting perspective 
views delighted the eye. Shady groves^ sunny 
glades, trees bending with fruitage, flowers of 
variegated bloom, clear fountains, sprightly cas- 
cades, embellished with sunshine from an unclouded 
sky, priesented a most inviting paradise. 

We gU2ed with mute admiration : the Goddess 
waved her silver sceptre, and instantly the Temple 
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was filled wHh harmony. The music was quite in 
the modern taste^ of that lively kind which excludes 
the strong passions^ and excites to mirth by a 
gentle titillation; Philosophy again waved her 
sceptre ; the music ceased ; and^ while our bosoms 
"were thrilling with pleasurable sensation^ she thus 
addressed us : 

"My beloved votaries! welcome, thrice wel- 
come, to all the delights of wisdom I You shall 
all participate the bounty of miilosof^y ; but the 
-metaphysician, as the most profoundly versed in 
my arcana, is entitled to the most distinguished 
honours. Sophistry ! lead the venerable Kant to 
niy throne ; I long to reward a veteran who has so 
often contended a^inst my enemies." 

The sage was led forward by Sophistry, who 
presented her cordial to his lips. Having taken 
an ^exhilirating draught, he thus addressed Phi- 
losophy ; 

" Great Goddess, who hast been adorned in 
every age, under different names, behold an aged 
man, who, for a series of years, has studied the 
mysteries. Like thy adorers among the ancients^ 
I have described thee as the Child of Nature ; and^ 
.by inculcating the doctrine of necessity, I have 
demonstrated, that it is to thee alone we are to 
look for the development of human faculties; 
that under thy influence the morals of society are 
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in a state of progressive improvement towards 
that perfectibility which is attainable by reason. 
The simplicity of this system excludes future re« 
tribution, and I have imperceptibly induced num-. 
hw» of proselytes to consider thee as the Jirst €md 
anfy Jidr. Convinoed of the propensity of 
the human mind to superstition^ and aware of the 
charms of novelty^ I denominated thy doctrine the 
Critical Philosaphj/y as one that investigftted the 
imperfections of all other institutions. Finally ^^ 
O Goddess ! I have argued^ that with thy aid the 
generations of mankind will attain perfection. 
Thy handmaid, Sophistoy, has often visited and 
inspired me with sublime and profound ideas ; 
and, with the aid of the witty who have become 
proselytes to thy system, I hope to establish thy 
dominion over mankind. Myriads of llluminati^ 
of both sexes, irradiate the Continent, and the 
people of Britain seem well inclined to the adop- 
tion of thy precepts. It must be the study of thy 
disciples to effect a revolution in morals : and, by 
indulging the human passions and appetiteis, per- 
suade the nations that pleasure is the reward of thy 
votaries*" 

When the Philosopher ceased, the Goddess 
smiled with inefllible affection ; and, extending her 
right hand, the sage kissed it with the utmost de- 
votion. Sof^istry then led him to a seat on 
the right side of the throne^ where he immedi- 
ately sunk into slumber. 
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Tlie next person singled ffOQi die crowd was the 
redoubtable drainatist, Kotzebu^. There wfit m 
wild and inipetaoiis ardiMir in bis eye^ the ^flbct of 
an efferresoent genius. He came tormm^r^ with a 
eonfident iook^ like a Hiati <if the world, wb^ 
eonsidered cCrontery aS' a proof, of his good^ 
breeding. Sophistry offered liim tier newly-re- 
pleirffilhed Amp ; but he declined it, awd, with an 
arch smile, whispered, ^ Mo, ray dear friend, I 
have ISO long been aecustomed to quaff your 
nectar, iSmt it has become inin'^d to me ; hmt I 
have persuaded thonsands to drink so deeply of it, 
as to produce complete inloxication.^^ 

He thdn looked up to Philosophy with a viva- 
cious air, and thus expressed his pretensions to her 
favor : 

** AlNbeauteons idol, beh^d thy warmest %idvo« 
cate, who comes to lay flie wreath of genius a* thy 
Beet, rns to fhy irrefisstible influence, O l^lo- 
tophy t <hat I owe ttie suceetusrof my endeavoyiM to 
kntnerlalize Bnrope! I have disseminated thy 
doctrine among the higher classes of mankind, 
many of whom have adored thee as their tutelary 
divinity ; by my ridieule of r^igkm, and ihe art- 
ful exMbttion of isensuality, under <he guise ^ 
nobleness of mi rid > I have at once effected the de- 
pravation of taste and morals. In Germany, 
France, and Engla«d, my dramas have, in co- 
operation with deism and atheism, turned the 
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current of popular opinion in <hy favour. In 
France^ I found but little difficulty to establish my 
sentiments^ as that nation has ever preferred 
pompous processions and extravagant ideas^ to 
simphcity and good sense ; but in England I met^ 
and still continue to meet^ with several obstacles, 
ftmong a people, Vho have hitherto been accus-^ 
tomed to consider the passions as the auxiliaries of 
Virtue. The genius of my translators, however, 
has partly triumphed over the obstinate taste of 
their countrymen, and prejudice is vanishing be* 
fore thy effulgence." 

' The Goddess replied, *^ My dear Kotzebue, 
thou hast been an active and indefatigable ser- 
vant: receive thy reward.'* She then touched him 
with her sceptre, and his raiment was suddenly 
dbanged to a purple robe, bestudded with bril- 
liants. Fashion then led hUA to a seat beside that 
of his countrymen. 

Several other candidates for reward now came 
forward, among whom I recognized Paine, and a 
celebrated modern Lyrist. The Goddess gave 
them all a most gracious reception ; but she con- 
ferred particular honours on the facetious bard. 
** Welcome," said she, " my witty, my incompar- 
able son ! to thy genius am I indebted for the 
progress of my power in Britain. Thy more than 
Orphean lyre has transformed many, who were for- 
merly discreet^ into satyrs of dissipation* Fashion^ 
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crown thy favourite poet with his well-earned 
laurel, and let the wreath be sufficiently thick to 
defend his venerable head from the com of an in- 
solent adversary. Place him beside his illustrious 
compeer Kotzebue." 

A whimsical-looking individual, apparently in-, 
toxicated, now approached the throne. I dis- 
covered that he was a Senator ^ who had written a 
Romance which was prejudicial to the cause of 
virtue. The Goddess beckoned to Sophistry, who 
conducted him to a seat beside the Poet, , 

A party of females now entered tlie Temple. 
Their dress was in the extreme of the mode ; Mch 
trore a wig, and seemed to take a pride in the 
exposure of the neck and bosom. One of the 
train bore a standard, with this inscription : Equa- 
lity OF THB SEXES. Tke air of self-sufficiency ; the. 
broad and scrutinizing stare ; the authoritative 
brow, and masculine stride of tliese ladies, excited 
my surprise ; and although I did not see any of- 
fensive weapons, I fancied for a moment that ihey ^ 
were a detachment of Amazons. 

The standard-bearer thus addressed the God- 
dess : — " We are come, O celestial Philosophy ! - 
to worship in thy Temple.; to prefer our vows ; and 
supplicate thy inspiration. We have formed a 
new class of intelligent beings, and are known by 
the denomination of Fbmale PmLosoPHERs. Our 
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enemies have stigmatized us with the name of Vo-^ 
luptuaries^ because we inculcate the unrestrained 
indulgency of the passions, and invite mankind 
to enjoy the pleasures of life ; but the feeble op- 
position of our calumniators must shrink into non* 
existence before the enchanting deh'ghts which 
thou hast prepared for thy votaries. To prove our 
claim to thy protection, we have disseminated thy 
principles by every means which wit could suggest 
OT genius promote. We have written poems, 
romances, and novels, for this purpose, and trans- 
lated every work that we conceived would tend to 
inflame the heart and corrupt the morals of others ; 
and we have been successful beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. It remains for thee, O beloved Phi- 
losophy ! to reward us according to our respective 
merits; and when each claimant has' detailed her 
achievements in thy service, we hope that thou wilt 
at least place us upon an equality with the other 
sex, and realise our long-wished-for love of power*'' 

When this fair orator had concluded her speech^ 
another female advanced with a most graceful and 
theatric air ; but she was prevented from the ex- 
ertion of her eloquence by the Goddess, who ex- 
pressed her approbation of the party with smiles of 
triumph. " Glorious aera !" she exclaimed ; '* when 
woman has assumed her natural equality, and de- 
monstrated, that * the love of pleasure and the 
love of sway^ predominate in every exhausted 
female mind. Yes, my beautiful votaries, you slial 1 
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be placed upon an equality with your admirers, w1m> 
sit at my right hand. There is no necessity for each 
of you to mention your claims ; for, though I have 
long been convinced of the eloquence of the sex, 
and doubt not that your orations on tliis occasion 
would fill a folio volume, I would recommend it 
to you to preserve your rhetoric to persuade your 
husbands, lovers, and mankind at large, of my 
superior title to their devotion." 

Although the ladies seemed disappointed at not 
being permitted to speak successively, yet, when 
Sophistry conducted them to a seat equally ele- 
vated with that of the male philosophers, and when 
they surveyed the superb canopy above their heads, 
1 could observe their eyes sparkle with pleasure. 
These distinguished female philosophers being 
seated, Sophistry addressed the motley throng 
which filled the area before the throne, and whom 
I discovered, by their discourse, to be Pamph- 
leteers, who had written in favour of the Goddess. 

^' Beloved auxiliaries !" cried Sophistry, ^^ none 
of you shall go unrewarded. Philosophy is ever 

beneficent to her adorers. You shall " Here 

she was interrupted by a confused noise from with- 
out, and a female called Terror, rushed into the 
Temple, vociferating, with frantic gestures, ^* The 
enemy is coming !" These dreadful sounds pro- 
duced dismay throughout the assembly. Even the 
Goddess trembled on her throne, and all her wor- 
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shipers seemed thunderstruck. A vivid splendor 
now illumined the portico^ and the next moment 
Religion entered. Her stature was tall^ her 
countenance majestic and serene ; a diadem of the 
three hues of the rainbow surrounded her head^ 
and her robe was light azure of the most delicate 
tint of the celestial regions, whence she had dor 
scended. On her right appeared her faithful at- 
tendant Truth^who held a burning-glass in her left 
hand, and a fiery sword in her right. The other 
attendant of Religion was Morality, who appeared 
on her left, clothed in white, and holding in her 
left hand a Bible, into which she looked with re- 
verential love. 

Religion now approached the throne of her 
enemy, and, with a voice at once melodious and 
impressive, thus addressed the assembly : — ^^ Un- 
happy beings ! your enmity against me has effected 
your own destruction. By embracing the delusive 
pleasures of Sensualityy whom you mis-named 
Philosophy J your minds are incapacitated for the 
enjoyment of my simple but permanent delights; 
it only remains, in obedience to the dictates of im- 
mutable justice, that you should be punished for 
your impious writings, which have misled such 

numbere of your fellow-creatures Advance, O 

Truth ! my faithful attendant, and with thy re«» 
sistless sword destroy these souUslayers^ and let 
their influence cease from this moment." 
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Truth instantly touched the throne of the new 
PHILOSOPHY with her fiery sword, and a wonderful 
n^eiamorphosis took place throughout the Temple. 
Philosophy fell from her throne, and was changed 
into a viper ; the Metaphysician was transformed 
info a mole ; the Dramatist into a goat ; and the 
other sages into monkeys of different kinds. The 
female Philosophers were changed into parrots, 
and the Pamphleteers who surrounded me shrunk 
into the form of toads. 

My heart fainted with horror as I gazed on these 
prodigies, and I every moment expected some 
dreadful change would befal myself for my teme- 
rity in visiting this odious place. While I stood 
speechless and trembling, Truth touched the floor 
with her sword, and a sudden confusion overturned 
the Temple from its foundation. The throne va- 
nished in a thin vapour ; the vitreous wall dis- 
appeared ; and beyond, where it had expanded its 
deceptive medium, instead of a rich landscape, I 
beheld a blasted heath overgrown with thorns and. 
thistles. 

At this scene of desolation my fears increased ; 
I turned towards Religion, and was going to pros- 
trate myself before her, when Morality prevented 
me, and putting the Bible into my hand, whispered : 
"You are now safe; that book will direct you to 
the Temple of Religion, which is on the road to 
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Salvation." My spirits were revived, and a new 

hope animated my heart, as I clasped the treasure / 

of Divine Knowledge in my hands. Reiigiou 

turned upon me her majestic eyes, beaming with 

philanthropy: " Fear not, O Man !" said she, " I 

will ever be thy guardian while thou pursuest the 

path pointed out by Revelation. Go, feeble mor<^ 

tal ! reform thy manners ; correct thy passions by 

the vigilance and authority of Reason ; remember,' 

that Christianity is the true Philosophy^ and that 

happiness consists in piety to the Creator, and uni« 

versal benevolence." 

While Religion was speaking, I felt unusual 
transport animate my heart, insomuch that I awoke 
and beheld the sun just rising. The vision of the 
night enlightened and purified my soul, and in* 
cited me to that activity in the performance of the 
social virtues, which alone can render the life of 
man valuable to himself and beneficial to his fel- • 
low-creatures^ 

LITERATURE. 

If we estimate the intellectual powers of a peo- 
ple by their literary productions, those of the Eng- 
lish will be found of the first order, and entitled to 
pre-eminence. Beautiful specimens of style ^nd 
composition, on every subject which can gratify the 
curiosity, improve the knowledge^ or polish the 
manners of a human being, may be found in our 
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language ; and weoan produce the works of native 
philosophers, poets, and historians, unequalled by 
those of the literati of any other nation either anci- 
ent or modern. For this peculiar excellence in 
ttke brightest emanations of the mind, we are princi- 
pally indebted to the Reformation, which first set 
tlie enquiring spirit of man free, and erected that 
powerful organ of knowledge, the Press. Science 
and taste, offered their powerful aid to truth ; the 
valuable fSacts discovered and recorded by the ex- 
perimental philosopher, were adorned with the 
graces of poetical and prosaic composition^ and 
wisdom and beauty were united by reason. 

We have now the treasures of ancient and mo- 
dem literature in our native language, for several 
of our ingenious and learned men have, by spirited 
and elegant translations of the ancient classics, and 
of tlie valuable works of Continental writers, 
enrk^hed the English library with the wisdom of 
all ages; and thus, in the true spirit of universal 
benevolence, imported whatever was rare, elegant, 
or beautiful in foreign languages^ and exported 
their own original productions, to instruct and 
enlighten the comparatively uriinformed and super- 
stitious nations of Christendom, nay, of every part 
of the habitable globe. The English reader may 
now obtain from the works and translations of his 
countrymen, sufficient information for every pur- 
pose of utility or entertainment ; and this commu* 
nicable facility^ has contributed to a general jtaste 



for literature, and ihe consequent increase of bookii 
in tliis opulent country ; insomuch, that a library h 
now considered as indispensable in a magnificent 
tnandon, as any other kind of ornamental and 
costly furniture. Nor is this love of knowledge con* 
fined to the opulent, for many industrious trades- 
men, and ingenious artizans, expend that money 
in the purchase of books which their more im** 
provident or vulgar neighboura would have wasted 
in Bacdmnalian orgies ; and thus, a very gene- 
ral diffusion of scientific, moral, and divine truths 
has gradually exalted the character of the nation 
for correct habits of thinking and Improved good 
aenae, above that of other European contemporaries. 
Indeed, a retrospective glance td the progressive 
improvement of our national literature, will afford 
a pleasing illustration of our present manners, 
morals, and the superior civilization whidi we have 
so happily attained. 

The comprehensive and invaluable works of 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, and other English phi lo^ 
sophers, enriched English literature with the trea- 
sures of human wisdom, while the sublime and 
pathetic poetry of Sharspeare and Milton, and 
tlie harmonious productions of Dryden and Pope, 
establislied the superiority of the British muse. 
These immortal sages and bards were succeeded by 
otlier authors, whose taste and judgment gave the 
last polish to the language in which they wrote, 
wUle their lively censure of the foibles and vices of 
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their oontemporariesy and their eloquent reoom* 
Biendation of a pure and practicable morality^ 
improved the manners of the age. At the com^- 
meneement of the eighteenth century England 
could boast of men of genius nvhose excellence iu 
every species of composition was unequalled in the 
world. English literature was brought to the high* 
est possible perfection by the emulative efforts of 
Addison, Pope, Watts, Rowe, Swift, Gay, and 
TnoMiON. These elegant writers were succeeded 
by Johnson, Goldsmith, Hawkesworth, Young, 
Gray, and several other eminent authors, whose 
productions at once contributed to the refinement of 
language, manners, and morals ; and in the pre^ 
sent age, Cowpbr, by his exact descriptions of rural 
scenery and modem manners, his manly censure 
of profligacy, and his impressive and energetic 
illustrations of the value of civil and religious 
liberty, and the happiness communicable by buma* 
nity and piety, has promoted the best interests of 
society with greater success than all his contempo- 
raries. 

A general taste for the beauties of literature 
has thus been happily cherished in England, where 
the most powerful efforts of the free and enlight- 
ened human mind have been successfully exerted 
for individual reputation and public benefit. 
Jieading lias in the present age become a favorite 
amusement lyith the people of this country ; from 
the opulence supplied by manufactures and com-^ 
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meree, the art of printing has been improved at 
least to a co-eqdal degree of elegance and beauty 
with any other of the fine arts^ and a very general 
disseminationof knowledge and intellectual enter* 
tainnient has consequently been effected, especially 
among the genteel classes of society. From this u ni* 
rersality of reading, a considerable number of wri* 
ters have sprung up, and the utmost facility has been 
afforded to flieir literary essays by those periodical 
publications termed Magazines, which presented 
a favourable medium for the voluntary contribu* 
tions of youthful genius, in its^first efforts for the 
acquisition of popular approbation. 

Another species of literary composition was now 
generally patronized. The natural love of novelty 
suggested to inventive genius, the production of 
romances. Several voluminous narratives, abound-' 
ing with marvellous exploits and incidents of the 
days of chivalry, had hitherto occupied the shelves 
appropriated to prosaic works of fiction ; but these 
were now displaced to make room for those lighter 
pieces known by the general name of Novcfis, in 
which every variety of romantic composition was 
adopted according to the taste of the writer. 
These productions soon became popular ; in them 
the intrigues, perilous adventures, vicissitudes, 
and sufferings of lovers, were detailed in the fami- 
liar style ^f conversation, and the imagination was ' 
captivated by a narrative related with an ease and 
iagenuity whid^ gave it all the charms of roality* 
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The novels of Richardson^ FiBtoiNo, Suohhur^ 
and GoLDSBfiTH, have establbhed our claims ta 
superiority in this branch of literature, though oar 
countrymen undoubtedly availed themselves of the 
aid of foreign novels and romances; and it must 
be acknowledged, that for genuine, amusing, and 
characteristic satire, we have no composition ia 
our language equal to Don Quixotte and Gil Bias 3 
works which have immortalized tfieir authors, and 
established the claims of CBRVAMTEsa^d La Sage, 
to the admiration of mankind. 

The epistolary novels of Richardson became m> 
popular, that numerous imitators appeared and 
vanished in succession. Circulating libraries now 
began to be established in the most populous oitiea 
and towns in England, and reading gradually be- 
came one of the amusements of the common peo« 
ple. Publishers, who had hitherto treated authora 
with civility and even respect, began to assume 
more consequence, and this was increased by tlm 
servility of a new tribe of literati ; tliose transla** 
tors, abridgers, and compilers, who produced a 
variety pf mutilated works, such as ; abrid||M(ieuta 
of Universal History, Tours, and the Beautiea of 
eminent poets and prose writers* 

In poetry, there has also beeq a considermbte 
revolution of taste, aad like mo^t innomtttioa, U 
has been prejudicial. Our modarm satirMs^ par^-^ 
ticularly Churcuill, Drv WAiiCon a»d J«it« 
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tber description of poets sprung out of modem 
refinement. Dr. Darwin with his ^'gossamery 
lines ;" bis repulsive personifications ; bis gaudy 
and glistermg ornaments; and bis pbilosopbio 
gravity, rendered bis^^ Loves of tbe Plants/' mor^ 
alisurd and less attractive than Ovid's Metamof^ 
phosis. He was praised and idolized by thos« 
sensitive souls whose nerves were braced to a per«» 
feet unison with his melting melody ; but the poet 
and bis admirers, unfortunately for themselves^ 
i^unk to the inevitable oblivion of dullness and 
false taste. Another description of hymnsters ob« 
tained a temporary patronage. The Delia Qi:u84^ 
tribe of affectation and rant, for awhile abused' 
the public ear; and these sonorous witlings were 
succeeded by the exquisite votaries of simplicity, 
who came forward with their claims to populai; 
admiration. Among these $outhbt, Coleridge^ 
Wordsworth, Campr£Ll, and even TnEiLWAti; 
svnd . Montgomery, claimed the meed of simple 
poetry : and simple indeed it was; But SocthbYi 
undeterred by his failure as a simple son of the 
muses, aspired to be sublime. It had long been ac* 
knowledged that we could only bo^ist of one epic 
poet, but tbe patriotic Robert Soutbey resolved that 
we dbould have two; and lest his first heroic effort 
should not be sufficient to substantiate his claimS| 
he favoured the world with a second and a tlur4 
narrative in tolerable blank yer&e. Other per« 
fanners on the lyre^ like the apcieDtcompetitofa 
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for the crown at the Olympic Games, also aspired 
to the fame of epic bards, and in tliis age, so prolific 
of memorable events and rapid improrements in 
all the arts, we can enumerate three epic poems 
from the pen of Southey ; one by Pye ; one by 
Cumberland ; and one by Cottle ; besides three 
epic ballads by the indefatigable Scott! A 
serere critic may indeed exclaim : ^^ You cannot 
with propriety call those rhapsodies epic poems ; 
compared with the Paradise Lost, they vanish like 
stars on the approach of solar light." This may 
be true ; but no liberal critic will expect impossi- 
bilities. These gentlemen all mistook their talent 
when they touched the. lyre of Apollo. 

While our poetry has thus descended into the 
regions of absurdity, and the Bathos, with the ex- 
ception of Cowper's Task, which rises among 
modern verse like an oak surrounded by under- 
wood, the art of novel and romance- writing has 
been brought to a degree of perfection, to which 
Richardson and Fielding were strangers. In- 
deed, so rapid has been the production of noveb, 
and so strong the similarity of character and inci- 
dents, that with the mere variation of names, the 
majority of them might be supposed to liave been 
prepared for the press l^ thfe aid of a copying- 
machine. The inferiority of those productions, 
however, has contributed to that superficiar flip* 
|)ancy- and assumiiig impertinence so perceptible 
in the world ; and \ice, mingled with absurdity, was 
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introduced about twenty years ago by the trans- 
lation of German romances and plays. These ex- 
travagant productions of a wild and vitiated 
imagination, gave a new direction to Ihe current 
of popular taste. Nothing but ruined castles^ 
the rendezvous of banditti or abode of spectrei, 
could be endured ; and after the nerves of our 
wives and daughters had been sufficiently ago- 
nized by those monstrous productions of foreign 
intellect^ a few of our own worthies took up the 
pen to assert the honour of British absurdity. 
Among these patriotic scribes, the celebrated Amnb 
Badcliffe was pre-eminent. By her detailed 
descriptions of beings tliat never existed, landscapes 
that never met the human eye, and woods and 
rocks that never appeared in picturesque wildness 
on the summit of the airy precipice, and her ani- 
mated sketches of Italian assassins, half-consumed, 
corpses, pictures over-hung with crape, daggers 
encrusted with blood, chains fastened to rocks in 
subterranean darkness, and the terrific glimpse of 
an imagined apparition, this enchantress conjured 
up a host of horrors, which revisited the reader in 
terrific dreams, and altogether formed such a combi- 
nation of absurdities as might be expected io ema- 
nate from the mind of a writer who was afterwards 
the inmate of a madhouse. Anne Radcliffe, how- 
ever, neglected to give her novels that tincture of 
sensuality requisite for the gratification of certain 
readers ; but a kind genius took up the pen to sup- 
ply that deficiency, and in his Monk, presented all 
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HieMductiveabraaitiationflwfaidiaii inflamed ima- 
gination, a corrupt heart, and a mind devoted to 
tfemotiology, could bestow. Tliat the hideous 
romances of this English sensualist/ and the im- 
moral dramatic pieces of Kotzbbue and ScaiL- 
LBR have vitiated thousands among the higher 
classes of society, is evident from the frequent triaB^ 
ibr adultery which disgrace our Courts of Justice* 
The pernicious influence of ribaldry and profane- 
ness is ndw somewhat diminished ; one of th^ 
promoters of adultery has assumed a more digni«* 
fied character, and the vicious votaries of sensuaKty 
will not, it is to be hoped, again be able to boast of 
the example of a great debauchee in vindication of 
their debasing pursuits. Such are some of the most 
dangerous errors arising from the abuse of the pen 
and the press, in this free country; but mankind, 
though bom to error, have also an inherent pre* 
dispoiitian to virtue. The present time afibrd& the 
animating prospect of an amelioration of morak by 
a general dissemination of the principles of tmtb^ 
through the medium of that gift of divine mercy, 
the Bible ; and under the protection of Providence, 
we may expect a gradual and durable improvement 
of public manners, and the consequent disappear- 
ance of levity and impiety, in a community whert 
that sacred antidote to infidelity and vice is in gene-^ 
ral circulation. On this subject, the highest flights 
of eloquence would not be hyperbolical ; nor could 
the utmost aspirations of genius completely de*- 
wrJbe the celestial felidty conferred by the chrism 
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llan 1-eligion on mankind emancipaied from the 
bondage of vice. The Bible is indeed the harbin- 
ger of diriue philanthropy, which at once reveals 
the promtiie of future Miss, affords an antepast of 
Andl^sfc happiness, and presents the cup 6f imiiiof- 
taf jty to the trembKng and thirsty lipi of devout 
ind gMeful human beings. 

With the more extensive circulation of the Scrip* 
tares, a considerable falh'ng offin th^ production 
of noveli^ is at present percepiible* The puMic 
^iild seems satiated witli a repetition of dull novels^ 
published in tnkny volumes at an exorbitant price. 
A spurious kind of moral production has been 
Hiaflufa^tured by '^ ready writers," for the accdm- 
riiodatidii of polite religionislts, under the titieii df 
"Ccfelebs iiiSeareh of a Wife,*' ^^Self Control,'* 
'< Disciph'rte,'' Ac. atid these putitied amatory 
pieces are lictually admitlcfd into the houses of 
fitfriet moralists, ithd «te deceived by the specioUii 
semblance of virtue. 

j^ch is the geiieral state of English literature, 
which at th» nioment is so vctrioni^, thultifarious, 
and extensive, that it would require the application 
iSft many yeai^ to exai6ine the modern productions 
of the presi^. Indeed, so re-productrve are those 
oompilen^ wlioi increase or drmrnisb the work&f bf 
authors to tlie mte required by their eitiployers, 
tlie Publishers, thai ibey may be c6mpafred to 
tldiittei^^ ited coheir perhicitmir (rianlsr^ wiiidit £icaftet 
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their seeds around, and occupy the soil in whick 
something truly valuable might have been brouglit 
to perfection. The warehouses of the dealers in 
printed paper may be compared to " a rank and 
nnweeded garden," where valuable and useless 
productions of the same soil spring up together ; 
the one affording wholesome nutriment, the other 
diffumng pestilential effluvia around< 

We can, indeed, boast of a few living authors^ 
whose works will delight and instruct posterity. 
Far be it from the candid satirist to indulge, for a 
inoment, the unfounded prejudice which would 
exalt the merit of our ancestors by the deprecia- 
tion of contemporary genius ; at the same time it 
must be acknowledged with regret^ that our most 
estimable are not always our most popular wfi* 
ters. Those authors who stoop to amuse the giddy 
throng, at the expense of their moral principles, 
are too often successful ; but sterling merit will 
survive such worthless and temporary productions, 
as the ever-green flourishes in perennial beauty 
amid the decays of surrounding v^etation. Let 
not a passion for fame tempt the man of genius 
from the path of rectitude into the wild regions of 
licentious imagination. The task of an author is 
the most important imaginable ; it is his duty to 
ameliorate the morals of society ; but/errors dis- 
seminated by his seductive eloquence, may de- 
prave thousands of intelligent beings ! Let him 
then reflect, that his most secret studies ure open 
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to the eye of an omnipresent Creator, to wliom 
he must be accountable for the use he makes of his 
talents. Under this awful impression, he will de- 
vote his mental powers to virtue, convinced that 
^^ it is always a writer^s duty to make the world 
better, and justice is a virtue independent on time 
and place.'' 

REVIEWERS. 

In a free country like England, where the in- 
habitants are remarkable for good sense, and 
averse to every mode of oppression, literary Re* 
viewers are the only description of secret inqui- 
sitors tolerated and encouraged.^ How sliall we 
account for this singular deviation from the gene* 
ral manliness and candour of the English charac- 
ter ? Have the critics, under the specious pretext 
of improving public taste, gradually established a 
tribunal as arbitary as ever disgraced a despo- 
tic government ? And lias the republic of letters^ 
with all its pretensions to freedom, become en- 
thralled by the arts of a few cunning and avarici* 
ous publishers and disappointed authors ? Does 
the influence of Reviewers depend upon the indo- 
lence of their admirers ; or is it supported by their 
own genuine merit ? Perhaps all these causes 
combine with the general pre-disposition of man- 
kind to indulge in censure; and hence, the 
autlior is dissected for the amusement of the. 
public. 



The pre9?nt €le^oti3m of Epglifli B«vifiwerf 
has been the work of tioie. Ki the first e^tablii^h^ 
inent of our most popular literary Journal, the 
l^onthly Beview, little mon^ wa^ attempted by the 
ferities canpect^d with t|iat publiication, tbi^n a few 
strictures on th? article reviewedj^ with iilustrativf 
extracts. The invisible and unauthorized power 
assumed by anonymous censors^ for the regulation 
of the republic of letters, teeqied over-awed by 
that constitutional liberty of the Press, enjoyed by 
a free people ; and it was not till ^ft^r tb^ ]a|»se 
pf several yeitrs, that the Reviewers exercised tlieif 
executive authority, and put tl)e law of criticisRi 
ip force against literary delinquent. Still^i how-: 
ever, Ih.eir decision^ and decrees^ werf tplerable, a nd 
evidently founded on the principles of our political 
Constitution, with this important difference, that th^ 
culprit was not permitted to confront his acci|se.r9 
at th^ir bar, according to the practice of the ^LPcien^ 
iRomans, and modern Britons, Thg ^evjewerSf 
with the promptitude of despotic ^uthority^ at onc^ 
acquitted qr condemned the author i and iVoB} 
their tribunal there was no appeal ; fpr t^ pybliQ 
opinion was in a great degree influenced by: tlji^iif 
decisional respecting literature. 

That the first Reviewers were actuated by th^ 
patriotic desire to refine the national taste, sin^ 
regulate the eccentricities of genius, will^ not ^ 
denied by the judicious reader of their peripdicaj 
works J and the Monthly Review affords the. ^^^ 
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valuable and interesting History of EngKsli and 
Foreign literature for more tban half a century.. 
The young author will in its pages meet with 
numerous precepts and illustrations respecting 
compositioQ, if hich may aid him in bis progress ; 
while the occasional censure of defectiYO know? 
ledge, bad taste, inelegant diction, and vulgar 
bfirbarisqiy iqay prevent bim from falling into 
fumilar ervors. 

Th? 5uMe9fi of the Monthly Sevtewers incited 
other ^dventvrers to exerci^ their ceesorious 
powers. Tlie Critical Review now made its apf» 
pea ranee ; and under tlie influence of tlie malig- 
nant^ but vigorous, genius of Siiiollbt, it also 
obtained a considerable share of pc^ularity ; and 
as a strenuous and successful defender of morality 
and .wrreetor of taste, this Journal has, for half a 
century, beea equally respectable and elegant. 
The strictures of its conductors have, indeed, been 
of a gravw i^SL^t than those of tlie Monthly Review^ 
whidi it seems to excel in metaphysical disqaisi«- 
tion • Alairmed by the severe animadversions of 
llm Review on tht works of others, many a young 
author has paused in his progress towards absurdity ; 
and by turning into ibe path of propriety, smoothed 
by criticism^ he eventually arrived at the temple 
o^Fame, which would have been inaccessible by 
any other raad. By some mismanagement, or 
ffcmi some aceideoial cause, this Review has for 
someyeaiB passed into the bands of different pro^ 
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prietors, and lost much of its former consistency 
of principle; and, consequently, of its influence. 
Whether it will ever regain its former reputation 
for fair and manly criticism, is doubtful ; for it 
now seems to have degenerated into the mere 
slave of its injudicious master. 

On a candid mvcttigation of the advantages 
derivable from moit af our literary Bevtews, we shall 
probably discover^ that they are often deficient in 
that critical disoemment, and superiority of taste 
and knowledge, to which their autbors make such 
bold pretensions. One of these anonymous inqui* 
sitors of the Muses has adopted the imposing 
appellation of Ifie Eclectic Remew; bence, 
whatever proceeds from its pure recesses, must be 
good ; or, at least, select. Even the Printer*B 
MHvU must wash his hands before he can venture 
io touch the immacnlate sheets of the Eclectic 
Review. Away with such preposterous affectation 
of superior purity ! Suppose that a few reverend 
gentlemen have availed themselves of the aid of 
that masked battery for the annoyance of their 
opponents, are the people to be cajoled by those 
pretenders to peculiar excellence in mt>rals and 
religion ? Let them come forward like men, and 
avow their sentiments, instead of resorting to the 
commou trick of anonymous criticism, for the ex- 
posure of their enemies. Truth i^uires not the 
aid of any literary censor ; not even of that of 
those northern lights, the Edinburgh Reviewers. * 
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The Edinburgh Review is now indeed so fnirly 
established by the sound judgment and candid 
criticism of its conductors^ that it is entitled to 
particular attention. This quarterly publication 
was begun about twelve years ago, by several men 
of taste^ resident in or near the Scottish metropolis ; 
but, whatever may be their merit as critics, they are 
censurable for the levity with, which they occasi* 
onalfy expatiate on subjects conneded with the>» 
ology* They seem eager to display their in- 
dependence, by timt high tone of philosophy 
which is so pleasing to human pride, and is so 
completely homc^eneal with the phH0saph%8me 
of the French school, and the metaphj'sical explo* 
rations of the German philosopher, Kant. As 
sound and manly critics on polite literature, they 
are inferior to none ; and their masterly disquisi* 
tions and classical development of the principles 
of literary taste, are adorned with the beauties of 
an animated and perspicuous style* In a few in* 
stances they have suffered themselves to be influ- 
enced by a partiality to Scotch writers^ which they 
have good naturedly and candidly acknowledged. 
It is to the credit of ttie Edinburgh Reviewers that 
they have^ in no instance, degraded their character 
by sarcastic strictures on the productions of their 
contemporaries ; particularly the first essay of an 
inexperienced author. Their great, and it appears 
their irremediable error, is that partiality to infidel 
philosophy, manifested by the avidity with which 
they review ajad commend the productjpns of fan- 
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eiful French (lieoristi^, who delight in con^roverthi^ 
the truth of Divine Revelation. They might by 
this time have been taught a little discretion by 
Ike fallibility of their political prophecies. They 
may arrogate to themselves all the attributes of the 
Muses ; but the oracle of Scotia is not a siiftden€ 
substitute for that of Delphos. Born and educa* 
ted as those iUuminati have been iii the fer-^ 
femed regions of second*sigfat, they are only pur- 
blind seers when they peer into futurity ; and tsd 
erroneous have been their prognostications respect^ 
iifig the things of this worlds that they desert e ntf 
Credit for their vain eflbrts to shake ^ fttith of thc^ 
believers in Christianity. The doetrines of Bete-^ 
lation have withstcMNl the vanity and levity ^ 
French wits, and German phikxsdphers ; and vtiW 
continue to rectify the morab, and animate thtf 
hopes, of innumerable millions of Christians, When 
the most elegant and nervoo^^i productions of litcl^ 
rary geirius^ and among otheiis, the worfeii of thfe^ 
Edinburgh Reviewers, shall be fcH^^gotten. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

« ^^.T«hiil<lM 'tiver6 the mirror up to Nftti]fr«} lor shew Viftue h«r om 

feature ; Scorn, her own image ; and the very age and body of the Time, 
hU form and pressure. BKkK%Bi&AAx, 

Among the' numerous adranfdgeii beistowed on- 
eivrliised nations by the &rt Of prinfiffg^y Newii*' 
papers hare long formed an excel lent medium of 
uni^eniat inteUigence^. Before the est*b(isbme»t^ 
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of these t>aper Mercuries, the generality of man- 
'kiod continued in a state of ignorance respecting 
eacb otber, and tlie glube which they inhabit, ex-^ 
cept the vague knowledge oommuuicated by the 
imperfect accounta of travellers. 

. That we may be able to form some idea of the 
iudespensabie utility of newspapers, let us only 
consider the rapidity of their circulation ; their 
useful communications respecting commerce ; poji* 
tics; new discoveries in th^ arts and sciences; 
imiftrovenients in agriculture ; and advertisraaents 
of new publications. In this point of view, they 
may be said to convey information conducive to. 
the well-being of the social body, as the bloo4 
circulates through tlie animal for the invigoration 
of its members. 

. Advertisements ,on different subjects not only 
amuse but instruct the reader : but in thps respect^ 
it must beadcuowledged^ that many of our public 
prints disseminate pernicious intelligence. False 
attestations in favour of nostrums^ often disgrace 
tlieir columns ; and the modesty of the reader is 
sometimes offended by meeting advertisements by 
which assignations and intrigues are carried on 
under fictitious names. This is tlie more repre- 
hensible, as we often, in the next column, find a 
spirited and well-timed satire on some recent im- 
moral transaction. 

w 



Thusy like every other htumin nisfitution, our 
puUic prints are tinctured vfitli imperfection^ 
though of general utility ; as the same fertite soil 
is at ence produetiYC of nutritious grain ami poi- 
sonous plants. TiU the legislature shall deem it 
proper to suppress quackery, the editors of our 
journals will accept money from empirics for the 
publication of their ad vertisements. 

Our newspapers exhibit a Kvely and interesting^ 
view of the busy and the gay world ; nor are the 
ridiculous freaks of fashion overlooked by news- 
writers. The foibles of the vain and the great are 
commonly too light to be corrected by serious ad- 
monitions (Vom the pulpit, and too evanescent to 
allow the satirist time to attack them m a volume; 
but our ephemeral censors, like eagles on the 
wing, instantly perceive and pursue their quarry, 
which is seldom able to elude or survive their 
grasp. A newspaper is indeed a tremendous in- 
quisitorial instrument; and the most abandoned 
character in high life would tremble at the idea of 
being publicly exposed through its magnifying 
medium. By them we obtain general ideas of the 
state of the civilized world ; afltecting incidents 
which exhibit new views of human nature ; and 
the perpetual vicissitudes of the nations of the earth. 

Newq[Mipers are confessedly the best vehicles oi 
political information; and, as such, will ever be 
highly prized in all free countries. Their suppres- 
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Bion iiHght Iberefot^ be oolisideired as a pii^inil- 
nary step toi^rds despotism ; for it » a ^ell- 
aiith^fitieaied faiH;^ that atnong those unhappy 
natiods suLrjugiited by tyranny, tieivspapeta are 
either uiikuairn, ot those iti circulation are under 
the influence of the eronn. 

In tree cguntries, die ease is happily difierenf. 
Here newspapers become important and of gfehe*- 
tal utility. The reportof the day may sometimes 
be artAiily raised by stock -jdbfeers, and even thfe 
defamation of individuals may defile the press ; 
but such rumours and slanders are soon superseded 
by the authoritative investigation of truth. 

Wh^A^er suspects that newi^pers are not the 
best regtstew of facts relative to the progress of 
civilization, arts, and sciences, would do well t6 
enquire whence the materials of our annals are 
supplied, whidi furnish the historian with a regular 
series of interesting facts arranged in chronolo* 
gical order ? — certainly from newspapers* Thus 
a combination of materials collected from the 
quarry, the mine, aild the forest, in the hands of a 
skilful architect, is reared into a magnifioent 

teitiple that will endure for ages. 

.... ,. *. 

Kilmerow are the records of philosophical, poli« 
tical, and'^co&miercial intelligence, daily presented 
to the curious, inquisitive, and intelligent people 
of the Uuited Kingdom. Facts of the utmost im* 
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portance to tbit great coramuiiit;, art thm exteiw 
.ftively and speedily circulated, and the discoveries 
and inventions of human research and ingenuity^ 
are not only recorded by the journalist^ but the 
ingenious are stimulated to greater exertions by 
the emolument and reputation acquirable by 
merit. Biit though truth and science often deco- 
rate the columns of the ephemeral Journal, error 
too frequently counteracts their benign influence* 
The Press, indeed^ has long been the eflficjent organ 
of inesttniable communications ; for not Afily the 
history of nations, but the records of fUrelation, 
have been multiplied by its aid. All tlie fiicts that 
we know of the present and future worlds, are, as 
as it were, embodied and transmitted by the in* 
strumentality of this useful engine ;. qinA^jts ope- 
rations, under the guidance of reason and rel^ion^ 
liave illuminated the temporal prospects of civi* 
lized man, and opened a sunny vista into the re<* 
gions of immortality. How strenuously thcB 
should we deprecate the misuse of the art of print* 
ing; and how deeply should we r^ret that obK« 
quity which can make the Pre^ tlie pander of vice, 
the tool of falsehood, the advocate of tyranny i 
and the demon of impiety! Like Satan tnUtt* 
formed into an angel of light, the mostJjfflHiing 
vices which contaminate society, assume the iai- 
posing forms of humour, wit, and libendityof aM* 
timent, in some of our newspapers; vf here the 
pliant sfaves of custom invent a palliative for 
every error however indefeasible. 
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THE ARTS. 

Whatever may be the eventual effect of the gene*- 
ral diffusion of -knowledge by the continual pro- 
duction and re-production of book», the arts also 
have contributed to natural refinement, and are 
patronized in this country ivith more enthusiasm 
than even literature itself. Painting, engraving, 
and sculpture, have all been encouraged by the 
powerful aid of the nobility and gentry ; and Music 
has been the favourite pursuit of thousands of ama- 
teurs and professors. Cowper, with his usual pre<- 
cision and force, has described the state of the 
Fine Arts in tliis metropolis: 

. There, toucli'd by Reynolds, a dull blank becomes 
A lucid mirror, in which Nature sees 

All her reflected ^ontures. Bacon there . . 

Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham's eloquence, to marble lips. 
Nor does the chisel eoeuipy alpne 
Tlie powVs of Sculpture, but the style as much ; 
Kach province of her art her equal care. 
With nice incisioa of her guided steel 
She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 
So sterile, with what charms so'ever she will, 
The richest scea*ry and the loveliest forms. 

As for the science of music, its charming and 
delightful influence cheers and elevates the mind 
in private parties, in public theatres, in the Court, 
in the camp, and even in the temple of the Deity. 
The great and unalterable defect of music, is that 
indistinctness ^ith which it communicates ideas of 
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the passions and sentiments of which it is intended 
to be the medium.. Lake the phantoms of a vision 
its images vanish as soon as they appear, leaving an 
^radefineable sensation on the nerves, which no lan- 
-guege can describe. Thus the 4ove expressed by 
music is not tlie passion, but rather an incitement 
<o love ; and hence the dangerous and seductive 
jnfliience of amatory airs on susceptible hearts. 
But when music is combined with poetry expres* 
aive of tenderness, its influence is increased to such 
a degree, that it often is made a dangerdus instru*- 
ment of 8^uction« The modifioitaons of other 
jpessions and affections, as expressed by music alone^ 
are also indistinct. Music has frequently been 
called in as the auxiliary of valour^ but the musi«- 
cian may *^ beat the doubling drum with furious 
heat J ^ without being able to conjure up a single 
spirit. The momentary elevation and vivacity 
inspired by martial sounds will subside on the ap-> 
proach of danger ; and if warriors have no better 
incentive thian music, their courage will expire 
with the last sound of the instrument, like that of 
Captain Macheath when he exhausted the contents 
of his bottle. 

MiLTOK, an enthusiastic admirer of music, has 
described devotionial harmony as bringing ^*all 
heaven before his eyes,'' but what rational religi- 
onist has ever been able to reah'ze this poetie vision ? 
The solemnity of sacred music, as it is called, may 
l^reparesome minds for the awful acts of supplica* 
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tion, ^nksg^ving, and adoration, bat can impart 
no feeling of gratitude for blessings reeeived from 
tbe Utiirersal Benefactor, nor elevate the imagina* 
tion to a nearer contemplation of the ineffable 
glory of God. Every aspiration of human art, how-* 
ever siKbKiiie, must latl and prove inefficient in a 
oooiniuiiioD with the Deity ; and Kke the loftiestf 
flighrts of tbe eagle towards the noonday suil, rausft 
flag, flutter, and unk, overcome by surrounding 
glory. 

Whatever refinement, grace, or elegance, the 
otlier fine arts have introduced among us, they 
seem to have operated with a pernicious influence 
00 our morals, instead of that simplicity, sincerity, 
and purity of manners, for which our forefathenr 
wsene celebrated, a certain exotic tinsel has beea 
flnbstituted for our sterling gold. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage, ^' 
Be justly warm*d with your own native rage: 
Sttcb ]iUya aloBA should wiA a British e«r. 
As Cato*s self had not disdained to hear. 

Public amusemente, especially those of the 
Drama, are peculiarly calculated to give us anixi- 
sight into the manners and taste of a nation ; as 
comedies are often satires on existing foUie«, and 
from the tenor of popular tragedies we may trace 
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the refinement of the passions. Even farces and 
pantomitnes are not to be overlooked, aa they 
generally exhibit caricatures of the fashionable 
frivolities of the day. 

Theatric exhibitions present so many gratifi- 
cations to the mind, tlmt they will ever be favourites 
with a polislied people. The eye is delighted with 
a variety of graceful forms decorated iii charac-. 
teristic dresses, and displaying the aflecting ges- 
tures of passion, or the more pleasing agility and 
grace of motion in the sprightly dance ; tlie ear is 
charmed with the harmony of vocal and instru-^ 
mental music ; the magic influence of sympathy 
pervades the mind in unison with the dignified woe 
of the tragic muse, or the animating sallies of Tha- 
lia provoke irresistible mirth. To^ these charms 
may be superadded the interesting variety of 
graceful forms and animated countenances of the 
audience; while appropriate scenery, and tlie 
splendour of taper-light, give the whole an air of 
gaiety and pleasure. 

With all these attractions, however, it is questi- 
onable whedier tlie stage has not contributed to 
immorality. Under proper regulations it would, 
as the poet has described it, be a powerful 
monitor — 

'* To wtke th© soul by tender strokes of art. 

To mend the genius, and inform the heart ; 

To mfUoe mankiud In coascioHs virtae bo1d» . 

live o'er each sceae, and be what they behold. ** ^ 
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But a candid enquiry will convince us that our 
most popular plays have a pernicious effect on the 
mind. Sliakspeare's best tragedies, Othello^ 
Hamlet, and Bichard the Third, contain several 
indecent passages and allusions, at once puerile 
and obscene. Those dictates of lewd wit were 
Written to gratify the infant taste of the English 
nation ; but now, when it has confessedly attained 
maturity, let us reject such passages which have a 
much greater affinity to dulness, than the idolizers 
of Uie A?onian bard would admit. 

The recent introduction of the German drama 
may be considered as a phenomenon in the world 
of dissipation. That the good sense of the English 
nation should tamely submit to this revolution of 
taste, is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Stranger wa« introduced to the pub- 
lic, many of our fair dames welcomed him to this 
liospifeibte metropolis. Their sympathy for the 
^poor adultress, so ably defended by Kotkebu«, 
was a striking proof of their sensibility : — " a fel- 
low^^feeling makes one wondrous kind :" and from 
the reeent instances of crim.con. it may be con- 
jectured, that the system of our male and female 
.misogynists n daily obtaining new proselytes ! 

As KoTzeaiTB eloquently pleaded the cause ef 
adaltery in The Stremger, so in his Natural Son 
(or as it has been styled by an English play- wright. 
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bis Lovers' yovrs)lie liaA placed a kind, unwcdded 
fair-one^ in an equally affecdng and amiable point 
of view. The Noble Lie, written by the same dra- 
matist, is another proof of the felicity of his inven- 
tion in the extenuation of guilt. 

It has been asserted^ and with truth, that though 
our modern comedies are inferior in humour to 
those of CoNGBEVfi and Farquhar, they are more 
chaste and delicate in sentiment. The obscene 
allusion, the impious witticism, and indecent ges- 
ture, are gradually vanishing from the English 
stage ; yet enough remains to deserve the animad- 
yersionsof the moralist. Indeed, with allour boasted 
refinement, the morality of our theatres seems to 
consist in varnishing the haggard face of Vice wit|i 
cosmetics. Their purity, like the cleanliness of 
our fashionable belles, is not the removal of dirt, 
but the putting it artfully on as a beautifier I 

Some dramatic writers complain of the neglect 
of managers; but if we may judge from those re- 
jected pieces which have been published by the 
authors, there is little reason to regret the flutidi- 
ousness of theatrical criticism, as probably most of 
. the plays which have been refuseil, were unworthy 
of representation, l^i it be remembered too, 
that some of the managers are men of acknaw- 
iedged genius; and it is but reasQQ«ble tlmt they 
should give their own produ6tiptts Abe prefec- 
enoe. 
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With respect to the actors and actresses of the 
principal theatres^ several of them possess consider- 
able talents; but one general defect is, their ap- 
parent consciousness of performing in the presence 
of an audience. This gives them an affected air 
in different characters and situations, while it de«- 
stroys that pleasing illusion which ought to pre- 
dominate in the mind of the spectator. Another 
defect is, the profusion of paint which they use^ 
In their dress too, the actresses are censurable for 
a liberal display of person, which occupies too 
much of the spectator's imagination. Modern 
pantomimes are reprehensible in several respects ; 
for though the frolics of Harlequin and Columbine 
display a most pleasing variety of motion, the ap- 
pearance of giatits, bears, pumps emitting flame^ 
&c. are ridiculous and puerile. 

An absurdity in the audience, especially those 
in the galleries, is the requiring a song to be re- 
peated, of which, from the distance, they cannot 
understand a single syllable. All ttiat an actress 
has to do on this occasion, is to come forward, and 
articulate a variety of musical sounds, accompa- 
nied with a smile, and a graceful attitude. She 
may save herself the trouble of expressing one 
word. Were a favourite singer to make the ex- 
fteriment, she would not only receive plaudits^ but 
hear the exhilirati ng fneor^ resounded from the 
celestial regions; and on a repetition of the tune^ 
she might rely on being dismissed with the loudest 
|>laudits of those excellent critics ! 
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Haying paid our respects to the two principal 
theatres, the next in gradation is the Summer the* 
atre, which is certainly conducted with considerable 
ability and address* To enumerate the defects^ or 
expatiate on the merits, of the pieces represented 
there, would be almost a repetition of wluit has al-^ 
ready been said, excepting that it is more pecu« 
liarly devoted to Thalia, and of course, light and 
^iry productions are generally represent^^ In 
many instances, during the last season, wit and 
humour were hapfHly combined for the amusement 
oi the town ; but some of the after-pieees were 
deficient in every respect. 

Whatever be the present defects of our theatres, 
still they furnish the most rational and elegant of 
all amusements to the public; and though they 
may have a tendency to effeminixey they at the 
same time humanize^ the heart. The abolition of 
theatric exhibitions would render men more unso- 
cial, illiberal, and rude. To use the words of an 
elegant author, '^ if men of wit who write for the 
stage would turn their thoughts upon exciting sueh 
good natural impulseis as are in the audience, but 
are choaked up by vice and luxury, they would 
not only please, but befriend us at the same time." 
Hence it is evident that the r^resentation of im- 
Bioral dramas must be injurious'to public happiness, 
while the display of Virtue, in her native loveliiiess, 
would engage the admiration and purify the heart 
of the spectator. 
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Italiak Opera, 

Almost every rank of society participates the 
ainusements of the theatres and public gardens ; 
but the Italian Opera is almost exclusively appro- 
priated to the nobility. It would be a happy cir« 
cumstanee indeed for tlie rest of the community, 
did persons of quality engross all other frivolous 
and expensive amusements^ such as routs, masque- 
rades, and private theatricals, which, by a most 
absurd passion for imitation, several of our mer- 
chants and tradesmen's wives and children have 
pursued with frantic eagerness. 

The sum of two hundred guineas, or upwards, 
is annually subscribed by several of the nobility for 
a box at the Opera-house, where, together with 
their wives and daughters, they are contented to 
assemble twice a-week to enjoy sweet sounds ; — 
sense is out of the question. The aflectation of a 
knowledge of Italian, assumed by this refined audi- 
ence^ the exstacy to which they are apparently 
raised by dulcet airs, and the pleasure they seem 
to feel at the convolutions and contortions of the 
dancers, are diildish and ridiculous* 

From the ardour with which some of our titlsdl 
countrymen patronize this exotic species of amuse- 
ment, we might imagine that their mansions were 
infested by the tarantula, and that they were 
obliged to resort to music as a remedy for its bite. 
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But the truth is, mtich more dangerous diseases in* 
vade their repose: — remorse for time and treasure 
mispent, splenetic vapours generated by luxury, 
and the imbecility of indolence, require the tern* 
porary anodyne of music. 

The patronage which this frivolous amusement 
has received in this country during the last cen- 
tury, affords a sufficient proof, that obstinacy, com- 
bined with weahh, is sometimes invincible. 8a ti^- 
rists have in vain ridiculed this preposterous wasle 
of time and money; for, like other hereditary 
diseases of some of the great, a depraved taste 
seems to have decended from sire to son. 



Masquerades. 

The heart dislnistiuc^, asks if this be joy. 

Goldsmith. 

A masquerade may be denominated the princi- 
pal festival of licentiousness. There Pleasure 
presides: — ^^that reeling goddess with a toneless 
waist:" — and leading the young, the gay, and the 
dissolute, into her favourite recesses, she bids thep 
revel in delights, unabashed by the scrutinizing 

l eye of Decency, who is excluded from a partici- 

.pation of those enchanting orgies. 
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SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

Gol> and Nature linked the general frame,* 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 

Pope. 



From the foregoing sketch of the present state 
of London^ it must be evident, that there are de- 
fects in its police^ which nothing less tlian legisla** 
tive wisdom and authority can rectify. Our moral 
body requires an alteratwe rather than a correct 
iice; — an antidote against the poison of yice^ in- 
stead of an opiate to increase its lethargy. Human- 
ity entreats the prevention of offences, which, if 
committed^ justice must punish^ and even mercy 
must not spare. 

How often do we all, in moments when our na- 
tural beneficence predominates, feel a fervent de- 
sire to contribute to the comfort of the miserable, 
and a philanthropic ardour to promote the universal 
happiness of mankind! a generous and sympa- 
thizing wish that there was no misery in the worl<l! 
How naturally do we participate tlie joys and the 
sorrows of those around us, from that exquisite 
sympathy implanted in man by the Divine Being ! 
Let us cherish those generous, those godlike pro-- 
pensities, by pbedience to the dictates of benevo- 
lence, by the alleviation of human misery ; and 
the steady practice of that justice and charity, 
which will in the end exalt our ^^ self-love to 
social, to divine.^^ 
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Under these irapressoonsy the author b^;s leave 
to present the following hints to the reader's con- 
sideration ; and if they should, even in the smallest 
degree, oontributeto the amelioration of society, he 
shall think that he has not lived, or written, in vain. 

. 1. The Pumshmeni of Seduction. — At present 
this violation of social happiness is rather promoted 
than prevented : for as the only penalty is pecu«' 
niary^ some depraved beings have been tempted 
to connive at the dishonour of their female rela* 
tives, from the desire to profit by it ! Hence tbe 
necessity of a more severe law; suppose the 
infliction of the pillory, and solitary imprisonment 
for a limited time. This would undoubtedly deter 
many ^a brutal debauchee from a pursuit the most 
pernicious to the population, health, and morals, 
of the people ; for seduction is generally the pre* 
euniojr of prostitution. 

2. As a preventive of female misery, a public 
building might be appropriated for the reception 
^f maid "^servants out of place, where they might be 
supplied with needlewoilc, the manufacture of 
fans, gloves, artificial flowers, Ac. which might be 
disposed of to shop-keepers. This institution would 
<^Btribute to the welfare of many a beautiful and 
virtuous young woman. 

d. The institution of se9erci asffhms for prosti- 
tutes. It is a well-known andmelaacholy fti^. 
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tliat the present limited receptacles for those un« 
happy beings are inadequate. Without exagger- 
ation, we may venture to estimate the number of 
prostitutes in this capital at ten thousand; and 
their disconsolate and friendless state renders them 
pa rticularly worthy of commiseration • The feeling 
heart shudders with sympathy, and a mournful sen- 
sation nearly allied to despondency, fills the bosom 
of the passenger, who nightly beholds those poor 
victims of seduction stand shivering, and exposed 
to the inclemency of the wintry atmosphere. Some- 
times, where a group of them stand together, voci- 
ferating obscene expressions, responding hysteric 
fits of laughter, or assuming an air of gaiety, and 
humming songs which once amused their days of 
innocence, the querulous voice of woe is heard 
amid their feeble affectation of jollity, and the start- 
ing tears of anguish roll down those cheeks which 
once bloomed with health, but are now hollow with 
disease, and florid with the tints of art. Were 
those poor, those beautiful outcasts of society, re- 
claimed, they might yet become as they were in- 
tended by the Giver of all good — the ornaments of 
Iftie community. Let the philanthropist only reflect 
on the national advantage which might be derived 
from the restoration of so great a number of our fel- 
low-creatures to the paths of virtue ! Let him con- 
sider the accession of happiness and increase of po- 
pulation, in consequence of ten thousand young 
women being reclaimed from vice, happily mar- 
ried, and dierishing a numerous and healthy off* 
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spring. Does not the human bosom swell and pal- 
pitate with an earnest wish to facilitate this grand 
and important national benefit ? 

4. A house of industry for conf^icts^ instead of 
banishment. — The utility of such an institution is 
too obvious to require any illustration. 

&• The total suppression of pawnbrokers, and 
the abolition of state- lotteries. 

6. Limitation of taverns and alehouses. — It 
appears that there are upwards office thousand 
alehouses in this capital, and that many of them 
are kept by immoral characters. On the otlier 
hand, several worthy men obtain a comfortable 
livelihood, by vending beer, ale, &c. and public- 
houses are indispensable ; but surely less than half 
the present number would be sufficient, while the 
suppression of those most objectionable, would pro- 
mote sobriety and industry among the laborious 
classes of the community. 

7. It would be a glorious act of beneficence in 
the Imperial Parlianoent, to authorise the before- 
mentioned improvements; and still more worthy 
of their munificence to enact a law for the pulling 
down and rebuilding many of those filthy lanes 
and courts, in the different parts of the capital, 
where vice is now taught with systematic and fatal 
accuracy. Let our benevolent legislators condeo 
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scend to rescue thousands of our fellow-creatures 
from those dens of immorality 9 from which, like the 
progeny of death and sin, they issue to infest the 
community, till the arm of the law arrests their dire 
career. In order to render such a measure truly and 
permanently efiicacious, it would be necessary to 
take up all the beggars^ and convey them from their 
present wretched hovels to receptacles where they 
might end their days in peace. Their children 
might be taken under the protection of govern- 
ment, and educated so as to qualify them for an 
industrious progress through life. By such regu- 
lations, delinquencies would gradually diminish ; 
a sufficient degree of knowledge would enable 
those miserable children who are now initiated in 
the mysteries of fraud, to appreciate the only true 
source of contentment and health — the pursuit of 
some handicraft art — which would enable them to 
realize an honest livelihood. For, however ques- 
tionable it may appear to such misanthropic phi- 
losophers as Mandetille, Man is naturally an 
active, intelligent, and virtuous being ; to sup- 
pose the reverse is an indirect imputation of im* 
perfection in the omniscient Creator, who un- 
doubtedly made all things very good! At the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that the in-^ 
tluence of evil example is but too powerful over 
the untaught mind. Happiness is the natural 
wish of the human heart ; but while the vicious 
pursue it in self-gratification, the virtuous find it 
in the regulation of the passions^ and the practice 
of beneficence. 
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THE THIRD EDITION.* 

fjNGLAKD was harassed by Danish invaders, when 
Alfred ascended the throne, about the middle of 
the ninth century. That prince, highly endowed 
by nature, had been educated at Rome ; and, on 
his return to his native country, signalized himself 
by his zeal and intrepidity in the repulsion of the 
I>aiies. During the reign of his brother Ethelbert, 
heh^d fought several battles with the invaders; 
but his consummate valour, wisdom, and vigilance^ 
could not prevent those barbarians from becoming 
masters of the sea^ooast, and some of the finest - 
counties in the kingdom* 

Several oflftceirs distinguished themselves under 
the command of Alfred, but none had achieved 
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»uch exploits, or risen io such distinguished 
honours, as Etbelwold, a nobleman of uncommon 
military laleiite, and 4e most entfavsiaaiii; paitriot* 
ism* He had served in the English army niany 
years^ and risen by his merit to the honourable 
station of second in command^ next to his royal 
General* 

To this hero Alfred entrusted the important task 
of repelling the Danes^ ivbo were constantly en* 
deavouring to extend their ocmquttts in England. 
The fertility of the country, the mildness of the 
climate, and the excellence of its productions, in- 
fitedi'tl^bold inr^derftoajm at tfie ^onqu^ oif 
the irholQ khpgdotti ; aiid ^eir p m a w is iw i»f <tie 
foast ieMiUed th^m to^btoni Qon^tunt minforce* 
meats fffoin Denmark* 

Aa a,Tmy 4»f tweiaty .^autaml Pavep having 
landed 4m the c^»a»t'of NonthuupbefrUi^ilf binder tha 
Qsmnmnd ^ Bramf^r^^^u e^x^ifrieac^i goAerat, 
E(heiw#l4 mftr^hed, with nearly ^a^ w^l n»aeitme 
pf^eb0$eti;i|ieift, to attack tfae enemy » : 

The bGlsttlei%nni0(|f met pn a, plain 4<^ Yprksbirey 
aiid engi(g04 m <Mie ^ the i9ioat d^perate &il4 
sanguinary contests ever' kbewto* Tl^ a4v6fM 
Tahiks fiwgbt h^M falian4t iBx4ept abcd;yii)f JB»)g- 
lish arcjbeps^ . w\»9m «ktU thiniied tke Unm ^ te 
enemy. The Danes, armed with swords and 
shields, peiietrated the ranks of the En^lish^ and 
■urnninded C^elweld. A Dankb wirrwr^ with a 
dreadful Mow of his faulchloyi, cleft thehero'shel- 
met; and wranded him deeply. JJte fell^ and 



vdiiie hiff ferocious foes endeaToumd to cut bhn to 
pieces^ a MiiiibroeMent of the Efiglkh cowpelted 
them to retire. 

TbiM timely aid was brought by Edwy^ a young 
officer^ who had that day slain numbers of the 
eiiemy. He came at the critical moment ^en 
the arm of a Dianish warrior «iras miaed agatatit the 
pvosAmte ami vounded fithelwold. The bmre 
£dwy, If ith a gene/tMoity ktioirii only - to great 
niinds^ sprung forward to ward off the blow. Tiie 
rwofpd of the foe took anoiher direction^ and^ 
penetrating the TizDr of JBdwy, deeply wounded 
his toft cheek. He raised his geoeral, gare him 
in charge to a party of English aichers^ who cart 
ried him to the rear, and mllying the tnoops, 
assailed the 0a»es, and wascompleiely yictorious* 

NeaJrly one^half of the invading army were 
killed and wounded, their general sfoin, and the 
discomfited residue forced to seek sfaefiter in 
Nortihiimberland. 

When ittie battle was over, and Ethelwold'j 
wounds dressed, he enquired for Bdwy. That 
youthful warrior came, wounded and fiitigiied as 
he was. His general embraced him. ^^ Noble 
fellpw-soldier,^ he cried, ^* to ywir valour our 
country ^wes the glory of another victory, and to 
your generous aid I ©we my life: Alfred shall be 
toM of your merit : rewards and honours await 
you.'* "General,'' replied the unasmrnhg Edwy, 
*^ I have otily done my duty, and to the Ja^t boor 



of my existence I shall recollect, with pl^asure^ 
my preserving our brave commander from the 
sword of an insulting enemy, and retrieving the ^ 
glory of England.^' He then retired to have his 
wounds dressed. 

A few days after this decisive victory, a deputa* 
tion from the enemy made peace with Alfred, and 
agreed to embrace Christianity, and live within the 
bounds of Northumberland, provided they were 
unmolested by the English. 

Peace being thus restored, the English army 
was disbanded; and Ethel wold, accompanied by 
Edwy and several of the prindpal officers, went to 
the Court of Alfred. 

That great prince received them with his habi- 
tual benignity, and in the presence of the barons, 
presented Edwy with a sword, which he had him- 
self often wielded victoriously against the foe. 
Edwy kissed the Imnd of his Sovereign, and the 
gift which it presented ; and the King, in the course 
of a conversation witli him on the art of war,, was 
so fully convinced of his abilities, thatfae iappoinfed 
bim next in command to Ethelwold. 

But a greater honour th&n could be conferred 
even by his Sovereign yet awaited the happy 
EdWy. He was invited by Ethelwold to a visit at 
bis castle in Hampshire. They travelled from 
London in the month of June, when Nature ap- 
peared in the highest state of vegetative beauty ; 
as they passed along, tlieir ears were delighted 



wlih the melody of the birds in the woods ; the 
pipe of the shepherd on the hills ; and the song of 
the husbandman and village«maid in the cultivated, 
valleys. The landscape presented a cheerful 
scene of verhal luxuriance that gave promise 
of an abundant harvest^ while peace^ plenty^ 
and security, seemed to preside over the happy 
country. 

Our warriors shared the spontaneous cheerful* 
ness of nature^ and felt a proud and generous 
consciousness, that they had contributed to the 
happiness diffused around. ^^ Brother soldier,'' 
said Ethelwold^ ^^ behold the reward of our toils 
and dangers ; our country is free, the people are 
happy, and Providence has made us the honour- 
able instruments of promoting this general feli- 
city." ^^ Yes, General," replied Edwy, " I ^mpa* 
thize with you in the sweets of liberty and peace^ 
and shall, till my last breath, endeavour to pre* 
serve those predous gifts of heaven." 

They now arrived in sight of the lofty and iime*^ 
worn turrets of Ethelwold's castle. 

Xheir approach was announced by the animat* 
ing sounds of the trumpet, and the drawbridge in 
front of the castle was let down. They passed over 
the moat, and entered the square, where a military 
corps of one hundred men, commanded by veteran 
officers, Were drawn up to salute their general and 
his companion. 

Passing into the hall, Bthelwold was received 
with every mark of affection by his consort. Lady 
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OUtovifie; but hi» dhugUer«^ adeot-ding to ite 
eustont of the times^ femnn^ reticed till aim« 
moned to attend hev fether. 

In ]em fkan an hour after tbdr arrival at the 
eastte, Cerdk, a young prince of tbe Saxon line, 
appeared before tlie gate, attended bjra miniefoua 
traiti of military officers, many of whom had disn 
tinguished themselves under the command of £tbel« 
wold. That hero hastened to receive hia vicators, 
and a plentiful eartertainmeni was prepared for 
their reception^ 

Etlielwold tvMted Cerdio with £stii^unl»d fe-« 
Spect^ iivtrodueed Edwy to tbe prfnce, and they sat 
down to dinnef with that oosdial uibaHitgr which ia 
sodeligfctfuttolbelninan heariL . 

Lady Clatharine presided at' the iealivO board; 
and^ daring the repast, abard,dothedtaardheof 
azwrrsilk, chaanted the eatploitaof heroes to tiad 
meJodioua sounds of His harp. The richest wiliea 
of the continent sparkled in eupa ctf goUl, and 
convivial Iiifarity lilmfiiiniitedl dvery oottn^nance. 

But the mostex^sitiszesiiiikf the banquet Iiad 
not yet been tajsted by the aasorotia Ceidsc. That 
prince loved Bertha, tlie youthful and beauteous 
daughter off Ethel wold, and tlio dbiject of his visit 
was, to breathe his vowa before ben 

EthelM^d,. desiroua to give Edwy a pabUc tea* 
fimony of hisr gmtiOude fior haidng saved Im Hfe^ 
had privately directed his daughter to prepare a 
wreath of kiirel, and place i^ on the youibful 
wanrlor^ bww, as an bonoraiy mai^ of partjcniar 
respect. 



and Bertha, attended by a train of fair maidens, 
«t«thed in ^ihite, Mit«ii«4 tli» gr^t JmM, where 
fitt)elw9ld sat vyjUi.tns.^pNoats* /She.iias dnMaed m 
«fl<mipgrqlwpf,iihiliftNik, Avmlcaaoeajed her 
fitoe, and she carried a crown of iifterailngled lau- 
neji «0d rpnep i« ^r fonBd, ;ifoe advaaeed with a 
«tat«ly lm( nood^Ht aiv) and stMd before her faflieh 
<< Wbffre, ipy hnd," Qtk4 Om, '* is .the bsro who 
pmnwred ipy fiither'a life in the mo^ibemt of dan- 
Dert" ''Th«fe, nay «biid,^' nepliedl fitfadwoU, 
l«ejntiitg tp ^vy, '* there is my brother acddier; 
^bierve hw left flheftict it it mttmud with the acarof 
A W«i|iid VQOmtly be«Ied» which he reeeivedin my 
defence." 

Bentbft gais^ on the generous Sdwy : Ahe ap- 
proMb^ him* while lie rmipeetfully f<m. ** Pennit 
me, noble warrior," she cried, *'iQ erown thi? 
IwqwrT^r of my fvtimr." He knelt b^re her, 
find.while pheibavtiily ad^rAed hw br»w with tivic 
)fPVi9Wr(i, hf r getttW bo49m ww «|;itatad with a new 
Mpotipn, . ^d^ fi<i^ b«r ^f iwpd) and pnHMd 
jt^jbjis Upa*: TVtynaQg My then xetNurped % 
«al|ii^ 4»f thp PQn^py, who bad nrntn en h*r 
^trance, api} rtpwly vitbdiw. 

Jit^elirol^ <fpl^f|e4 b^r, ««4 leadia^.her b««fc 
J^j thf ))^, p^aA94 iM^r b^Ml« bar mother* ^' This 
is«4iiyof ^vity find JQy» nay d^wgbt^r," e^t 
claimed he, wipi ft eheerful Twe ; " I !wirf» ye» t^ 
pari,icif/ite opir wrth fyr » few w(^i|^i|t». Vavejl, 
gggr (^li. ^ffji, by #iftt. <«kw pC r^^wjt .ftir 9iur 
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gueite^ fHfve^bkt they are welaome «o |^oar father^s 
castle.^ 

She dbeyed^ ami every eye wm turn^ urith 
admintion an tier beautiesy while the timid bluirfi 
of virgin laodiBirty^ overspread a Ikce-aad bosoai 
ineffably lovely. 

Cerdic approached^ -aftd, - res^tfolly kissing 
.her hand, entered into a convensiatitin^ vrhich 
i cfppcared irksome to Bertha. Her eye sometimes 
-wandered in search of Edwy^ wlio sat adorned 
. with the honours conferred by her hand. The gift 
was dangerous ; for the serpent of love lay en- 
circled amidst the roses ihat bloomed on his brow^ 
and lie could not beliold the familiarity of Cerdic 
without an emotion of sorrow. 

In theoourse of a feW: minutes the ladies with* 
drew^ leaving the warriors to qiiaff the exiiilirttting 
juice of the grape. 

. Bertha retired to her apartmtot^ whispering:, 
-^^ O^ how beautiful is that manly ehe^k^ cMrked 
with the honouraUe scar of a wound received in 
defenceof my father} I love it/ and long to im- 
press upon it a kiss of affliction !'' - She blushed as 
these words involuntarily escaped her lips. ' They 
were the dictates of enthusiasm^ but they were lalso 
the oifiipfing of the heart ; for Bertha loved Edwy. 
•The ambition of Ethe^wold was flattered lyy the 
hope of an alliance with Geftlic. That prince was 
young, ridi, arid brave ; but theffe was «a haugfafti- 
ness in his demeanour, which- seemed 'to demand 
the submission of allarouiid hini/and even ih Ihe 
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moments af tenderaessj^ his pride rendered him an 
awkward and unplfasing loTer. 

Such a man was not qualiAed to gain the affec-' 
lion of Bertha^ who was frank^ generous, and 
oourtecuis, but .possessed of magnanimity^, .which, 
looked down on the splendour, of rank, unless 
combined with personal m^rit . Cerdia possessed^ 
tlie former :^ £4wy wa^ endowed with the lattf r. 
His merit was indeed.liisoi^ly. possession,, but it 
was so pre-eminent;, that like^ a star, it w4o con- 
spicuous by its own lustre. 

With respect to personal beauty, Cerdic was a , 
much hand|S|Oiner man than Edwy : the prinee wasi 
tall and elegan% .farmed ; be danced,; rode w;ith; 
grace, and was expert at the tournament. Edwy 
was agreeable. His form was athletic, a^d cal- 
culated to endure the rigour of a winter's cam-f 
paign ; his limbs were well formed, muscular, and. 
active; his countenance, the living, image of 
valqur, generosity, and goodness. Unskilled, in; 
the etiquet^^of a court, he Mras,the rough, honest,; 
yet unassumii^ jEioldier ; the sl^dy unostentatious 
patriot. Such was. the. man wh^in the heart of 
Bertha secretly.preferred to the. pompous and im* 
perious C^rdJc. . « , ^ 

. On the followii^ day, G^rdie was admitted to 
a private interview w:it^ Bertha } but his vanity 
was wounded ;on finding. his reception more cold, 
formal,, and reserved, than he.)iad bithpritQ expe- 
rienced. His awkward gallantry seryed to divert 
Bertha^ and she would have laughed at his ridi* 
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dtoldtt4 ^i^fSMAlOHl, d«1iVeiM mfh^t iathk idflb of 
command than pentlb^idn ; but«h« !sa|!^«SBM hef 
rteibilttjr^ lest shdihobld ittiiAi^ fh«r ptitic^ly tsai- 
tbt^; 01*, pei'baps, toibold^n Iriita t& h^eoiM too 
ftmilfiir. Hb tm^ed undei* thfe 1tiflU«(r<^ 6f 
8f)lMtt ; tbf, thOu^lt h^ Wed ihk ladjr, hi4' cIm» 
lUctbriiitfi pHd6 ^red6iiilttai6d Otev histfeitd«iPli«sii. 

Imitiedidtidly ah^r tti«if ftttfervifew, Cei^te Unit* 
fed thid oAStl6, fttttod«d by % {imuj^bdl trkin, ahd 
^Ith a h«6rt inflated With ^ride. EAirf eoiltffiued 
under the hospitable roof of £?tU6li*^old, «hd, b^ihg 
considered as an intimate f\ti^ni, ivM adtbitt^d to 
« fatniliaritite^ootine with IS^rtba hM her mo^et*. 
In theif society h6 fottlkd ft tith rftWkM foi- ftll hi« 
f<>i^faiel> perils, while the beauty- bf Ch^ drcuin- 
jacefat county, fthd the social ehjoyMentS wfaicli 
he pftrtidpated, fetideired this retil^tnent k perfect 
|teradise. 

In ^e VariOns kceAtti of datigef to whibh BdWy 
hftd been (ixpoeid, he had eve^ b^A VictoHcftis; 
but the uAit^hs&l con^ueWi^ Lbfe^ liotr chaihed 
bittt to the diaHdt-iHMels Of beauty, kttd the lA^ 
was resigned fdfUliesWe^tatid et^dt myrtle. 

Two minds, so ii«ble as those of BeHhft fttt^ 
Edwy, could not long conceal their -fotld enuitioM 
fh6m eaxih otheh He ))iivately teetered his pus- 
sidfi, aiid «^« heard h(M iv4(h joy. Wider the it*w 
pulse of getieiKrtis sbhfiifiehte, khe bMshttr;^ A<ikttow« 
led^ k reeiprocMiI tend^Hietss; HM f^>wtt ofeteMal 
16vt! We')^ inteithanged. 
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The tkiik fttid ihilui^nce of C^rdic^ how(sir6t, 
excited tome appfehehsioif iil the mind of tAv^y, 
that Etiielwold would object to hh daughfer'i^ linioii 
with a ftotdief of fdrtune, wheti a prince sottgiit her 
hand. Beitha^ trhose ^entk bosom also filiaredf 
these fears^ consented to indalge her lover ttith 
secret ititervietrs in the gardens of the castle; 
Whei^ she listened to the music of love^ breathed 
{t6ni the lipi» of a hero. 

A melancholy event, however, removed every 
Obstacle to the uttrotl of the Idveiis, while it filled 
tiieir mitids With affliction. Hunting wast the fa« 
VdUfite aAitisem^ilt of £thelwold, who spent day 
aftfer day ill the pleasure! of the chase, attended 
by a tiuttierous tmin of vassals. The stag flying* 
before his fleet hounds with the velocity of tlie 
wind Was the delight of his soul, while his spirited 
tfte^d was always fbremo^t in the pur^lt, and in at 
the death. 

* One flue morning in autumn, he set out from 
his castle, never td upturn I Lady Catli^rine and 
hill datlght^i^ Bertha saw him on horseback, and/ 
kissing hiis h)&nd, bade him gbdd morning. He- 
paused M a moment, and viewed them with a look 
of affection — it was a last look^-^ind, at the same 
inotneni, a mournfVil fbreboding of some misfortune 
fllfed the 6y»d of his lady With involuntary tears. 

The 6lreetM horns of the huntsmen, and thcr 
anithathig c^ df the hounds, sooti dissipated alt 
gloomy idefts from the mimf of Ethelwold ; ancT 
£dt«i^9 who attended at his side, contended with 
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his wonted cheerfulness. A stag was started. Mid 
led the hunters a rapid chace of several miles. 
The affrighted animal, close pressed by the hounds^ 
bounded through a thicket into a rocky dell — ^the 
pack pursued in full cry, and Ethelwold, who oame: 
up at the moment, was so animated, that, not per- 
ceiving the danger, he set spurs to his horse, and 
dashing through the underwood, was precipitated 
headlong among the craggy rocks, and killed on 
the spot. 

Edwy arrived, in time to witness the tragical 
death of his friend. He sprung out of his saddle^ 
descended to the fatal spot, and found Ethelwold 
quite dead. Filled with horror, be collected the 
huntsmen ; who, forming a bier of some branches 
of oak, proceeded with the body to the castle. 

About midnight, Edwy arrived at the scene of 
his former happiness, which was now converted 
into a house of mourning. The grief of Lady 
Qitharine was excessive ; that of the beauteous 
Bertha more moderate, yet exquisite. The remains; 
of Ethelwold were interred in the family- vault of 
^e castle, and a requiem chaunted for the repose 
of his soul, according to the superstitious custom of 
the times. 

. Some days after. that mournful event, the will of 
the deceased was read, by which it appeared that 
Edwy was appointed executor. The te^ms in 
which that part of the will was couched, were 
strongly expressive of the. dangerous profession, 
irhich F4wy had chosen^ and the. unsettled times^ 
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in which he lived. ^^ In consideration," said the 
testator^ ^^ of the valour and virtue of my dear 
brbther^soldier Edwy, I nominate him my sole 
executor, if he survives me ; and should he after- 
'wards fall in the defence of his country, I will that 
the care of my widow and daughter shall dfevolvb 
on the illustrious Alfr^ himself." 

Tears of regret bedewed the eyes of Ed wy while 
he entered on &e sacred charge. Lady Catharine 
considered it as some mitigation of her misfortune 
that so worthy a man was appointed to manage her 
af&irs; and when the lenient hand of time had 
healed the wounds of grief, she readily consented 
to the union of Edwy and Bertha. 
'^ Accordingly the marriage was solenSnized in 
the presence of Alfred, and several of his courtiers, 
who came on purpose to do honour to the nuptials. 
' Happiness once more smiled on the turrets of 
Shene castle; the voice of love vibrated on the 
soft breezes that surrounded it, and scenes of fes- 
tivity, agreeable to the hospitable manners of the 
age, offerM an abundant refection to all visitors. 

Edwy was the happiest of men; the possession 
«f Bertha was the summit of his highest ambition, 
and the complacency of his sovereign enhanced his 
felicity. A tournament, in honour of the nuptials, 
was held on a plain near the castle, and the flower 
of the English nobility delighted the eyes of the 
multitude by' feats of agility, and exploits which 
manifested the daring intrepidity of their hearts. 
Among others, Edwy was emulous to distinguish 
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hifxmlf fcefpfiP bw nyM manter. 3wt ^ug;h 
g}ft^ with the ma»t conwiiiiiiatf^ hardiboo^^ 
. wbicb miUecl at ^ danger he deppised^ Gdvy w«s 
.npt dj^^^tfoijusi ^i wieUmg the ][aiic^. ; Tim sabre 
«nd tb^ battl^tftxe ir^ra moro fai»ni?F^ imd tbe 
.fieJd pf '?iil danger ww lh# «wp9 of bii glory, 
while the lists of duv^lry were seldom vWted 
by biiDf This circumstance whs k^oirn to the 
r^^ge(uH Cprdic, wlio, wb^» b* m^ JMwy ^flt(^ 
tbf» liftif fi4vi|iM)ed against him m di^gmi^e ; and, 
on the trnnip^t*' winding a charge, by »upQfw 
WHnag^qnent of tbe l^o^^, unbor6ed» 4nd d^ngfr*!* 
iowly wounded* bis ppponent 

Edwy was carried off tbo field *» bif^ 6»stl9> wbere 
)^is wounds werq djresBedj iind he wiis atti^ndad by 
his inournful brid^:. 

^ Alfred visits him, upd ^press^ \m indign^tifm 
agi^inst the hostile knighti whp, disgMis^;^ bad, 
contrary to tlie law of f^ii^)r:^, ^imed «t tbo d^ 
fitruction of his oppom^n*, Ww w^nlione* hjw 
auspicioa that Cerdtc was th^ xf^rXi ^nd tbc kixig 
was of th^ same opinion^ 

On the reooveiy pf Edwy, to prevent any future 
treaehery, Alfred appointed hiipgoyexnojrirfyiii^^ 
which, as it was remote frpm tbe:Cour<^ wff^uld iJW» 
der it more diflScult for die revengeful Cerdi^ o^r 
Ills friends to pursues any plot, wKhout dj^fteetipn^ 
At the same tim^. the bfgh a«^tprity witb w^ii^b 
Edwy was invested mighitdetex bJs.iinj^onJst«|, 

About three montba after tbe^rriyajpf Edwy 
in York, ft formidable host, comwndwi'by JR?^? 
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a Ikmoas geneiml^ niled from DeniMrk^ and 
landed on the noHahem coast of Bngland. The 
Northiimbnan Daafift abjuring their fealty to 
Alfred, and rejecting the religion which they had 
been eoapelled to embrace, hastened in tliousands 
to the standards: of their inrading countrymen ; 
and thdr general, eneoaraged by such powerful 
reinforcements, penetrated, by forced marches, 
ittto the couflAry, as fisr as Aldborough. 

Edwy, apprkttd a( this formidable inTasion, dis- 
fNilched a courier with the news to Alfred, and 
oolleeted bis forces, to impede the progress of the 
enemy till the arrival of the main army. 

SSealoos inl Ike cause of his country, he sum* 
mo»ed tl^ • cvfizens of York 4o ' meet > him at the 
iBarket<9cross» Hi^ btstened io obey a governor 
whose ialetats wscte devoted tO' their safety ; and, 
tvspired by his animating eloquence, they armed 
'inith alacrity. : Edwy dispatched meisengers with 
trmnpets, to coUect such of the peasantry as 
generburiy pwferredi death to slavery, and many 
hundreds of the warlike youth of Yorkshira has** 
tened «o<kfimd th^ir native land. 

, But though Edwy, in bis oiicial capacity, was 
ardeiitj active, and deteemined,. his bosom felt an 
^nizlng pang at the thought of parting: with 
B^rMia. But the time was oomo, when, instead 
itf viewing the slAOoth ftnd s^feile brow of con* 
senting beauty, he must brave fhfe j^ttern Visage 
4if a rdlentlefia foe/ - InstMd^ Af *ihe*dowiiy couch 
4>f coanuliied love^ he mutt iio^ repoae i» straw^ 
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ill die ttetod fiild ;.atid';his wadike facAd^ insteftd 
of teing enwreatlied tviih. ikmMs by his lady's lair 
hand, sittst MH beat A6 piwnifte of Ihe plumy 
helibet 

WbmBerthafimtbeaMlofthedaogerte which 
her bekired hasbaad.auisi; fiecevaFiiy be expMed, 
Ae liMteped to h6r ehafEaher^ . aadv uaseeh, Bhed 
tbQ team ♦f wonianish wrfow* Her tender buti 
magnanimous boscNaoi, ivrm tciOBsuheil witk the 
struggle betwe^fi liove and patrioiim; bai the 
Ihiier' pri^vailed^^yes, her ooimiry?s weal mmm 
dearer to ihe eauielleat Bertha than eiieia fidwy 
himself. 

> : Undet the ioAaenM of th» patriotic sentkneiit, 
d» irisitad.hcar.lieffd^and feuild him ih^thearuowy 
ef the .4tastle, delivering^ «nM to. the bmve eitiseBs^ 
itho; Tolunteeried on !the titeaabni Oa the ap« 
l^roadief Bertha>faf»4ur9ed:pale«' The man, wia> 
Ihe/ moment befone itM anticipatilg the gleriea of 
i^teryi new tralablfid in the pretenoe^of a wMmnt 
And^iHiy ? ie«fc^e<4i¥iukl hettiiaaocesbfui, >aod 
MMiii betide. hit B»rthe» .^: i 

She approached ; tie ptfised h#r hk htiad j»and^ 
giving djfeetj(Aft$ «»his^<tfSeers toprepiBtMittie trotpa 
ior ^« inwisdktt^ Muih retirtd. with his itdyi ; 

These wh^ Itnow the endtanig ttesrof o(ta\^ugal 
HjpG^v^ti^n, aisd th^pe lonlj, ca^i tpiio^i ve the. t^u^'^ 
sftefoiidii0ssan4iKiritvv.«^ ty^A JSoothn on 

4his.jtrying^oecas»o^», , . r 
. Whw »km% he addr«iw4 her i« ik9^ tender And 
.^^Mi^ iMgfWge y«f tci»M(4iiti<MMi fi|^^ the 



^oertaintyofeoDqutet^ and the bopeof retmrniiig 
to her arms covered with new honours. He eit 
patiated ou the relianoe whioh his sovereign bad 
<m his fidelity and prami^titiide^ but entreated her 
to retire from York to London, lest any disaster 
ekould befal .the army uad^r his oommand, Which 
might prove fatal to her safety- and faonouiv 
Bertha Ikteaed with placid dignity to herhusband, 
and, with a iroiee harmoniaEed by love, repiiec), 
^^ My dear £dwy^ I kiuHv your worth, and that 
any exhertation^f nine would be only an insuit 
to your patr|otfaini. The dangers^ to which yon 
will unavoidaibly be exposed would appal my eoul, 
^id I not feel a* zeal for our oountry predominant 
over every sdlffarh-emotion. I wish I were a man, 
that I might accompany you, and fight by your side 
»~Gk>,- my hndband^-may victeiy gild your banners 
9rith new glevy-^^may the English Ikni triumph 
over the Danish raven — ^acoept this kiss as the seal 
of my Ibv^, my hope, and my patriotisoio^may 
Heaven erown yoii with canqaest." Saying this, 
siie embraced 1^ hnaband — then hastily turning 
away, retired to her apartment, wliene fears again 
jfttlievedthe ooneeaied anguish of hen heart. 

Sdwy felt himself aaimated with new aldoitr, 
when he reflected, with admiration, on the mag^ 
naniniity of his spouse. ^^ She is inspired by bear- 
Ten,'' sakl he, ^^ her.pmyer is the pfesage of via* 
tory !««-^let me Imsten t6 win tlie blosN^stein^ 
wreath, of glory.'' 

He hastily armed^ aadmonatotiiw a ohitrgef, 
joiiaied the tirabpa, who wfiff dri^fLup ta tiro hat- 
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talioni^ in the prindpal street. The army gob« 
sisted of about five thousand men. The Warlike 
spirit of Edwy kindled at the sight ; kis bosom 
glowed with the heroic entinttiasm which had been 
so effectually raised by Bertha* He rode along 
the lines, and, halting in the centre^ thus haran*^ 
gaedhi8«oldie«. 

^' Countrymen^ fellow-dtisens^ and sokliers! the 
piratesof the North haveagatn presumed to invade 
the shores of England ; but discomfiture and death 
await those ferocious maraudeis^ who come with an 
intention to overturn our altars^ deqioil our manr 
simis^ and violate our beautiful and chaste women^. 
Often, my brave countrymen, often * have the 
Danes' breathed their last on our free plains — 
the might of our ancestors repeatedly vnnquisbed 
their fiercest bands — nay, we ourselves have often 
torn the Danish raven from its proud hdgU;, and 
trampled it in the dust. 

^^ Our sovereign, the great, the good,. the heroic 
Alfred, is on hk march with the main army ; we 
bave the honour to be his vanguard in the defenee 
of our country, our friends, and our religion.--^ 
The danger is gr^it, but the cause is glorious, an4 
the renown is certain. Whether we be vi^rious 
or vanquished, our names will be dear to our 
countrymen. Is there a man in iMir ranks who 
would not offer himself a sacrifice to aecure the 
freedom.of England ?— Is there a Christian soldiw 
here who would permit ifae idols of Denmark. to 
be placed upon the altars of truth ? No: I see the 
presage of victory in yoinr animaled looks ; come 
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on then, my fellow-mldiers^ let us march to defend 
our country." 

This speech was received with one general ac* 
elamation from tiie ranks. The troops proceeded 
through the dty^ with banners displayed, and the 
animating sounds of martial music, which - 

« Toueli'd withjof tii« boMmt of the brave." 

As they marched along, many of the women 
appeared at the doors and windows, waving their 
handkerchiefs, but the majority sat retired, lament- 
ing the dangers to which their dearest friends were 
exposed. 

The English army left York about noon. As it 
was the middle of July, the weather was intensely 
hot, but the woody country, through which the 
troops passed, at once extended an umbrageous 
shelter from the sun, and screened them from the 
enemy. 

In the afternoon a small party of cavalry, which 
had penetrated the woods, returned to inform 
Edwy, that the Danes were marching frmn Aldbor 
rough, and about six miles distant. He now adr 
vanced with caution, and, just a^ tbe sun was s^r 
ting, the hostile Danish raven appeared on a distant 
hill, in ominous pomp, waving on the standards of 
the enemy. 

- Bdwy formed his little army into three diviliions : 
the ardiers, about one thousand strong, with the^r 
well-strang bows, their quivers full of arrows, and 
their dbort swords for encountering the foe hand 
to hand^ occupied an eminence in the centre, and 
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were partly edticeakd by trees from the enemy % 
the right division consisted of two thousand nen^ 
armed with spears^ swords, and shields; and the 
left divisioB, consisting 0f tlie same number, were 
armed with the tremendous battle-axe^ and riiort 
daggers. 

To this army of five thousand men, the Danes 
opposed a force of thirty thousand chosen warriors^ 
who, flushed with victory, and excited to battle by 
their native ardour, and the iiope of plunder, could 
hardly be prevented, by the approaching nighty 
from an immediate attaclc. 

Night iu solemn and serene majesty overspread 
the face of nature, and for some hours concealed 
tlie hostile troops from each other. As &e inva^ 
ders were entirely ignorant of the number of the 
English army, they rested on their arms, every 
moment expecting to find their vanguard at^ 
tacked. 

Rufan, their general, knew that Alfred did not 
-command the adverse host in pemon, since^ fvom 
lAie ititel ligence communicated by iiis spies, he knew 
i;hat the English hero was in London ; he was also 
informed of the wisdom and intrepidity of Edwy, 
his formidable opponent, but was ignoraat of thfe 
number of men he commanided. 

Edwy, on the other hand^ had received infor- 
mation, by a few fugitives wlio escaped from the 
camp of the enemy, of their force and desthMtios. 
He found that nothing less tliah the ceoquest of 
England was the object of the ambitious Rufatt^ 
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and be resolved to timin every nerve to stop lij» 
career* 

With the first beams of morning light die mar- 
tini boras and tiwnpeto of the hostile armies wam* 
HMMied them to action. Sd^ aoslainpd the attack 
of the DancB with the fimmeiB cfairacteristic of 
valour. His anliers, concealed by the trees, had 
time to toice certain aim, and their arrows did ter« 
rible eKecution among the foe. The Danes rudied 
to the conflict with desperate eoumge, and with 
their swords and spears penetrated the English 
wings, asd presting onward, like a torrent, forced 
them to retire. At this critical moment the arehers 
were in dai^er «f being smrroonded ; but Gdwy^ 
with aimnd^f bnttle^it&jnefi, cot his way through 
the JDadish mnks, oollected his arehers, aa4 
covered their retreaL 

The 'Danei, nnaaqpiainted with the country, 
wesre soon kM amid the itttricioies of the weedy 
deik and hilk, and were called f ram Ike fmrwit 
by thO' trampets of tinr general. 

Bnfim, ekted with suocem, mardied for Yoi^c, 
compelling several of ihe Bngtnh peassntry to 
join his ranks In he proceeded. 

MetewUkt fiiwy nrged hia d^satod army to 
Mlr^at to Yoik, and 4efend tiiat oity till tim 
arrival of Alfred. Tke battle in which he fani 
been ei^aged lasted fourtwn hours, and his iioopi 
^ weeeafandst Mudy to faint with cneessive Ihtigusi 
and lomief bktod, almoa^ every man hairing m-> 
omed a wound I Their loss m slain was upwaidv 
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of one tiMmsand me^ ; butiheenemy, by tiie fatal 
sky I of the archers, had lost treble that number. 
• .The disoomfited English army, screened by 
woods from the purBuing foe, retreated towards 
York, and pursued their former route. In the 
evening they halted at a village, and shared such 
refreshment as the place afforded. Instead of 
stopping Aere, during the nif^t^ Edwy urged 
his army to proceed, and save Twk from the 
enemy. Accordingly they proceeded through a 
forest, as quickly as the obstruqtions of flie under- 
wood would permit, till night overtook them, about 
five miltt from theciJty. '• ■ ' 

Darkness was rendseved still Boove. awful l^ a 
Aunder-ftorm ; retierated flashes of lightninj^^ loud 
peals of thunder, and hjoainy showers of hail, im- 
pressed even the brave with a degree of terror. 
, The deep gloom which sueoeeded the tremen- 
dous glare oi thunderbolts^ occhnoned audi confu- 
wm among the troops^ ttet4hey were ^bewildered, 
and, after wandering for sonusitiiiie at unoeMainty, 
^wy cotoisahded them tO!halt,and^sedc the shel- 
ter of the trees from the'storfa^ i 

Majestic oaksandelma^iAirded^eii'dangei^aua 
protection to the warrlofe; and Edi^y, attended by 
seiveral officers, rested beneartiianciak, longing f^r 
ttie dawn • The storm increased, the electric clouds 
hovered over the wood, aHash ' of lightning, 
bursting from thecoiigregated vapoum, desdeiifled, 
and, striking the oak under wfaidl the gteeial sat, 
shiv^ered k from topi to bottom, aind struck him 
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speechless. His attendants, supposing him to be 
dead, surrounded the body, and joined in one 
universal lamentation. Edwy gradually revived, 
and, on recovering from his stupefaction, and re- 
collecting the accident, exclaimed, ^^AlasI my 
fellow-soldiers, I fear the hand of heaven is against 
us. Even the storms of nature fight the battles of 
the enemy. The sins of our country are, I feai*, 
about to be punished by the hands of relentless 
heathens, who are made instruments of justice 
against our errors. But, come, my brave comrades, 
I must not discourage you by my superstitious ter- 
rors: perhaps we may yet triumph. The dawn 
appears ; let us march to protect York ; and re- 
member that, whatever may befal our country, it 
is our duty to die defending her liberties.'* 

A bright summer's morning succeeded a short 
night of horrors, and the English army reached 
York before the Danes. Edwy immediately sum* 
moned every citizen who was able to bear arms, 
to repair to the standard of their country. The 
people, animated with ardour to repel the enemy, 
hastened at his call to join the ranks ; old men 
and striplings wielded the sword and the spear ; 
nay, several women offered to assist in opposing 
the ferocious foe, whose triumph they dreaded 
more than death iiself. 

York was unfortified, except the castle and two 
small forts ; consequently, the principal depend- 
ance of Edwy was on the valour of his troops, and 
the succours hourly expected from Alfred. By his 
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direGtions^ the women and childreif were removed 
to the monasteries and churches^ defended by the 
castle ; he stationed liis best troops in the two forts^ 
and the undisciplined levy in the castle ; which^ 
from its superior strengtji^ afforded the best protec- 
tion. He caused entrenchments if be made ; and^ 
by thes^ judicious arrangements, was prepared t9 
resist the assault of the enemy. 

About Boon, B^ufan, at the head of his victoriofis 
army, approached the intrenchmen^ of the f!ng* 
lish. The Danes, with their usual intrepidity, 
leaped over the palisades, and were received on 
the points of the English pik^s and swordl^ whil^ 
the battle-axe men hewed numbers of them to 
pieces. 

After a cont^t of four hours, i|i which every 
thing that valour could achieve was done ^y the 
besieged to repel the besiegers^ the Panes wer^ 
victorious, and took possession of the two fcurts ai^ 
castle, putting the principal part of the garrisop 
to the sword. Of svf, thousand iplnglii^men, in^ 
eluding the armed citi:^ns, the oM men and boys, 
only five hundred were spared by the sanguinary 
conquerors, ^dwy, and 4 few of his o^era, aur- 
vived the contest; an^, covered with honourable 
wounds, were dragged before Ruffin. 

Consternation and despair prevailed throughout 
;tbe devoted dty. 'Jf 1^ Gnglifil) flfUg was to/n from 
,^e turret of the c^tle, an4 the Panij»h iptaud^rd 
jhoisted in its stead. The l^^utifui find defencci- 
loss woiiiei[i, with t^ip^ c|iU4ron, reipsiifled in # 
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of heaven. Rufan, from motires of policy^ issued 
orders that their persons should remain inviolate ; 
but this apparent act of humanity was merely the 
dictate of cunnitig. He wished to bring over th^ 
people as hfe proc^ded^ to (kvour his views of the 
general subjugation of £ngland ; and h^ knew that 
rapine and cruelty would only render the opposi- 
tion to his army m6re tedious^ formidable^ nay^ 
invincible. 

Edwy, covered with his own bloody and tbat of 
the enemy^ whom he had slain, was brought into 
the presence of bis conqueror. A majestic gloom 
sat on the manly Imyw ot ihe captive ; the Danish 
general felt respect far th^ dignified though un* 
fortunate warrior ; and convinced of his uncom- 
mon military talefits, oflRihred him a high rank in 
the invading army, if he w^uld join his banners. 
The English hero with a generous indignation 
whfich spark IM in his eyes, rejected the offer. 
^* No,** exclaimed lite in tfce foil tone of courage, 
" though the fortune of war has made me your 
prisoner, neither menaces nbrpromfises of ag^ran* 
dizement shall induce me to relinqui«ih my fealty 
fd my king j and fidelity M my cotfntry.^' *< Then 
yMi mjMt my friendly propodoil, though you know 
that yotti' li«6^ is in n*y pow^r," I'eplied Bufan, in 
an fm|>erioa9 tone ; *♦ but ifed^llect that you are a 
prisoner, and your lady, j^oar beantiful Bertha> is 
also a captive. Ifyourown life, and the honour of 
your cortsort, ate d<^ar^ reflect be^fore you rotaze my 
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safety and your own." 

This was the moment that tried the soul of Edwy. 
He bent his eyes towards the floor, and revolved 
in his mind his singular and calamitous situation, 
t* Shall I become a traitor, consigned, to eternal 
infamy, to preserve the honour of my Bertha f 
Oh my heart! though thou shouldest bleed, it must 
not be — shall I preserve this miserable, mangled 
form, at the price of my patriotism ?. forbid it^ 
heaven ! I will die, nay. Bertha herself, dear as she 
is^ shall perish first." 

After expressing this soliloquy in broken and 
tremulous accents, he turned his eyes towards 
heaven. Fortitude, like an invisible guardian 
angel, inspired his soul with generous confidence; 
he breathed a short ejaculation, and, while the 
Danish council looked steadfastly on him, be thus 
answered the impatient Bufan: '^ That you are 
my conqueror I cannot deny ; these chains on my 
free-born limbs, and this guard that escorts me, 
with hostile and menacing gestures, too truly con- 
vince me of my situaticm; but, Bufan, chains 
belong npt to the brave. Becollect, that a few 
short hours ago I was also invested with military 
power, and treat me with the req[)ect beeoming 
my rank ; but even if you devote me to death, 
spare the innocent and virtuous wife of my bosom* 
If I have opposed you, as it was my duty to do, 
she has done you no injury — let me expire in tor- 
ture, but be merciful to the daughter of a hero I 
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^^Har preservation depends eiitirely on yMr 
acquiescence to my terms," replied the Dane^ ^ith 
a haughty air: ** if you become our auxiliary, your 
Bertha shall be secure from every harm." '^ I re- 
ject your terms," cried Edwy : " let me and all my 
connections be annihilated, rather than I should 
betray my country !^' " Take him to prison, away 
with him !" exclaimed the angry Dane ; ^^ let the 
dungeons of his own castle receive their lord in 
chains." 

Accordingly, Edwy was dragged to a dungeon^ 
and chained to the floor, where only criminals had 
hitherto been confined. But his fortitude did not 
forsake him here ; though wounded, in darkness^ 
in chains, and tortured with thirst and hunger, his 
mind was prepared to suffer all that man cpuld 
endure. Anguish for the misfortunes that awaited 
Bertha, was his only intolerable woe. 

He was conscious that he had acted with integ- 
rity ; nay, he even enjoyed a jdegree of pleasure 
amid his miseries, when he reflected on the glorious 
came for which he suffered ; but the dangers to 
which Bertha was exposed, without his power of 
prevention, filled his soul with inexpressible 
horror. 

Meanwhile tlie ladies of York, and the women 
of every rank, on being assured of the protection 
of Bu&n, ventured to return to their habitations.: 
Affectionate mothers were seen dae^ing their 
children in their arms ; bluiriiing and trembling 
virgins passed through the martial rank^ of the 
invaders^ whose ferocity was repressed by their 
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gMiera). On their retam to their naDSiom, so 
lately the abode of social and innocent gaiety^ the 
beautiful mourners^ with a mixture of terror and 
sorrow, wept the untimely death of their friends 
slain in battle. 

Bertha was distii^uished from the other ladies 
by a peculiar dignity of demeanour and graceful* 
ness, which coibmanded the respect of her enemies. 
She was now about two-and-twenty years of age^ 
and in the full bloom of feminine beauty. 

Rnian felt secret delight, bn bdiolding the 
spouse of his illustrious. and unsubmittiog prisoner^ 
and resolved U> make her charms subservient to 
bis projects of conquest, by engaging her to bring 
over her husband. A more gallant victor would 
himself have been enslaved by the lovely Bertha ; 
but ambition was the goddess of Rufan's adoration^ 
and he sacrificed all his desires upon her altars. 

Though Bufan could behold the beauteous cap- 
tive without 4esire», he was convincad that so ami^ 
able a woman must possess great infiuence over the 
heart of a husband who bad supplicated with sacb 
ardour for her prefi/ervalion, at tber very moment 
that he despised deaHi himself. Kofan therefore 
resolved to engage the lady as an agent to per- 
suade Edwy ; land with this intention be com- 
manded her to be^ forooght before him^ where be 
sat in the pillion o# her own castle, in all tFie 
pride and pr^samp^on &t recent victory^ 

When Berfteentierod the pavilion, Bu£m as- 
0uttied'the iiemlilance of jloliteness^ eind rising of« 
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fered a seat : " No," K|id the lovely captive witfe 
inoclest dignity, ^^ I caonot obey the conqueror of 
my husband, i^nd share the comforts of society, 
while he is allowed to languish in ignominious 
chains." ^MLady," replied the Dane, while the 
natural fierceness of his aspect wns softened by ^ 
monientary sinile pf admiratfpn, ^^ it is in your 
power to lib^r^t^ ypur lord-" '' Ah ! th^n he shall 
not long rem^^in a prisoner !" ^^ Qo then^ fair 
Itertha, persuade your husbi^nd \o e^ert bis influ- 
ence, wisdom, and vfilopr in our cans?, and free^- 
dom, imtpunities, i^pd honours, shfiU re4X>Ynpen$e 
jhis acquiescence." 

Bertha w%s ^lunderstrack. With downcast 
eyes she endei^voured to opnce^tl the strong emp- 
tions pf ipdigni^tion, tenderupss^ and despair, that 
alternately agonized her bospm* A generous glow 
pf enthusiasm^ fpr H mpnieiit^ iUmpiped her beau- 
tiful cheek, but the vermeil tint of the rose va- 
nished^ ^nd the pale hue of the lily evinced her 
agitfitjpn. Studious to ^nceal h^r a^atime^tn, 
and desirous of an interview with her b0loved husi* 
band ; she, by an f viiidye answer, lulled the sus** 
picions pf JRv&n. ^' \M me s^e my husband^" 
cried she^, in an eager t^ne, ^' apd I sb^U endea- 
vour to persuade Ww tp obt9,in a reward." *^ Con- 
duct the lady tp tiie prisoner," si^id thi9 D*ne, turw^ 
iqg to his guards: ^^ 1 shall be hfBippy tp receivp 
him as an s^i^i^iliary. 3ut hear me, lady, should 
Jpldwy continue obstinately hpstile to my ^mbitip^i 
— 9^ torturpu9 d9ftth-^a pj^blic stnd ignpmiuiou^ 
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execution awaits him. He lias now the choice 
of Hie and emolument, or an untimely graye — 
time is precious — I must soon proceed in my career 
of conquest ; and to-morrow, at noon, shall eitlier 
restore Edwy to the dignity of military command^ 
or seal his doom." Bertha shuddered while she 
heard the cruel alternative; deeply sighing slie 
turned away, and hastily descended into the dun* 
geon which contained her magnanimous husband. 

She beheld the man of her choice disarmed^ 
wounded, covered with clotted blood, and bound by 
heavy chains of rusty iron. Anguish, unutterable 
and excruciating, filled her soul as she gazed. The 
light of a small lamp which she held in her hand 
rouzed Edwy from sleep, and raising his ghastly 
eyes, he beheld his consort. He endeavoured to 
rise, but was prevented by B^tha, who, throwing 
lierself into his arms, wept, while her sobs prevented 
utterance. 

The brave captive pressed her to his bosom, and 
soothed her woe, exclaiming, ^* My dearest Bertha, 
be comfortedl Do not increase my miseries by 
unavailing sorrow. I own that your presence, 
once the delight of my soul, now only reminds me 
of the glory from which I have fellen ; for, wliile 
your protector lies here, wounded and enchained, 
"what misfortunes may not befal you without my 
power of prevention ?"— " Husband of my heart," 
replied the lady, " though our misfortunes appear 
to you irremediable, I come, my love, empowered 
to liberate you from confinement, darkness, and 
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chains; andtoU^otiferilMDOUta, tHealthi ahd a re- 
stMrnlnn te my «riiie»<^« b tbu realify ? b i< 
my" Bertha, or a oeletrtiaf messenger, t» condole 
lae :?»? cried the astMushdd prMoner, till after m 
1tMmf^tl^\^ mfleotidtt, h« added, with a tuournful 
»ir, ^' I am tM»edttk>Us, Alfred canhotyet hav« 
arrived, mud iby what other bapd than tha4 of my 
generous sovereig* osn I be emancifiated f »?-— « % 
th&geaefi>sily>«ff!'XufiM,.t>y your coiiquefor^ my 
Epwj,-," replied B^rtin^ with eafnestnem, while her 
aoimaled oMlntbnaaMe, end the welli*g tones 44 
her vcdosUIedemd thrt al-ddar' of he# mi«d-^^by 
armaivwhs'lws h|th(irito treatdd me respectfttlly, 
dddliaKsentme toiunbind the «Btte» that ehoiftyt^ 
tfta linbhs o£ %> vaJidiit ieoneidrtk^t-^f' Wh«ft ^otiv« 
ea» have e^tened ihei fewcity-^f ti ttarhiftMW 
h«thfe»;{arid indiice4 ^him^i^d tadt (W'g^iei-OHSly'f 
Whait'aflfetiii^^ terms mf Bevtii4,!<m wMehlu^u b# 
MBt^Md t»>«beety and l»ve»«uaj*^.A<*^uhoialidW 
9fyoiir,§eBAfy to Atfredf^aatltianee wHh the «ft«' 
'TAdm*! and .^iutboi*eKei!tieikofy(wr vaIo«rr l» 
the Milyijgali^hAf.ytair cbttiitrymeR'tO'the])Mi«[s^^ 
; ■ ; A dt^awd Jbcart»v^ndh»g groan «»f horror hurit^ 
{ri«m tfce<bowim4}£ihet»^iv«^hi» nervelea^armi 
sarik.lWiBntembi^cmg.- ))is eo(BBvrt^'«« pM»fu8e <wl<i 
sv«4C:b^npr&ad'hi9 frakne/ ^hd nAled down hH 
fipfeh4«dp-f«pd!4be agony of hi» sufferings almost 
d(e^iTed>di.im: ofroann. " it it then my own wMW 
▼ho edmes in, seduce, a so4die]f t from his duty^-^^b 
«d4' dishoi^u* to(-4tsfagiti<*Hand > p}ungti^ in' eternal 
■nAtmy'thetman whohat hiihttit«lMd^ii«i tUe path« 
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ofglpry? Is it tbe daaghfer of £ihthH>1dy^ibat 
hpapufaUe .chanipion of fr^edont, wiiu end^avoMi 
to. p^rwade a^ captive foJbacoDie a tjraitar ?n^No, 
Bef(ba> l<>v:eiy w Ibou. aH^Mkts muat. be our last 
iHtQrvieifv ..Leiive .me^<Ia«i>'--^leave me t^isperiah 
in, my wounds— uawe^t aodidaiattendied.; : but lefrve 
me my kiattow-Tiny pa.triotl»ii^iBy.riHiie !^ ' t 
V 'T-he geneiH)^ i^i^rn of.QnUituaiasiD bedewed the 
Qb«ek <^ Berthav-rr^f No, , vijf belovcifel loid/' she 
erifd9;:^^I^oiiie:not to reduce yiiu~I have <>nly: 
1^i)4ioiied th«^ profier 6f ^Ru&ffi^I • did ttot ui^ 
yoi^to aoeept at . Ahl^ I thouglst you knew me 
hett^t, mydearaspt /£dwy> < The patrialbm. of my 
{o^fathers evet was^ reiiowbml ;; nod Ethelwold; 
^ftenjt>t^hl/the ba^tlaaiof:bis}OQU|^ry. -vld^solte 
motive;. of beaming >tbia: mtftsage frboai our coo^ 
qvuixQif irM>.(hat iMmightiMtiait ybu; M t4nd ye«t 
wagu^npliiiovis, and l^om^ iQ\ share d«fttjbi witfi a 
hitf^baindiriiFbPxis'doaYeri tei tne^ {uminkled hani m 
h^«<9imhl<^.7(^p<itiir^i tbaiB.ii^^ laiveHled* will 

in yimf^pc^mtieiiledMed :flMe^.(wi^^^ aai 

opialev^ Xliej paint oC ym^fea^teifli^rirottp^ Will 
<lien> be>feU no wdre^^nd theilrite tdy^tUet^ktk 
shall be }^(mr pitkwin tfia:gr%ve.?2^^^.HeiTdn for- 
bid that yotamynddperiibaiy lbt«;?^ Mid Bdwy, 
fekimiiig,hitf;:emhitee{ ^/oqa^soiteiUgn^ifii^^MMnt 
be hew^ and., neli^e Us-suffiiriii^cdontrjvileii ifinam 
the oppi^saion of' th^Hantt. It will soothe niy 
4yADg: angluish^ my diMMsttBdiAa^) to JcDdw: tkht 
y4u mil BAmw^metiriTbire4^4affutmm^ty^r*^^ 
vindicate my fame." 
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A solenin but eleq^Kii< pause succie^ided Ibis 
djalogue. They 'gained oh ea^^ dflier with looks 
of unutterable tfenderiietfe and Wrrdw/arid^ fotii^i- 
dering this as a last {iitepview/enibtubed witli aft 
^fithnsiftsfie degree of afiefdloii, boi^ring on 
ttetiJy. * A faint ilii*tek escapid firom thetK)sotn of 
Siertha ; but instantly i^^reff tig hdr fortHnde^ 
^^ eod^vouretf (d mitigate the dttguish of EdiWy 
by concealing lier own. ''i 

A Danish oifider now entered^ wii^ a^ttiMsage 
tfom BiifWn^' rt^aftritig the tmmediate attendance' 
ef fiertha. She aros^ with dignity, and Edwy 
said in the heariitg >d#Uhe dAcer, '' Tell the gene-' 
ral df the Danes, that I sh»Il behare as becomes 
a capttVe warrioffc^' 

The toitihappy la^ w«ii« totlie paTilion of Ru-' 
fittiywho impalietittf exclaiiied; en her entkiiire/ 
^^ Lady, yott have;beeii'v^ tardy : • has ydui'iMs*' 
band accepted my lib^al nlfer ? May f consider 
htm h» an auxiliary f '— ^^^ My Idrd/^ replied she, 
with a noble air;' ^< Edwy desired me to telf you; 
that be will behate as beconfes a captive' warriar.'^> 
'' Then he rejc^ my iei^tttn/'' said the fiett^e 'Deme^ 
while bJB eyes spairkt^ wtth anrger : ^^60/^ said^ 
he^ i^akteig to one df b^oMcets^ *^ telt the £ng* 
li^giii«¥fll fre«i m^; that unless he joins bar 
army, he shall be hanged tci-nM»rOW at i«odn--i-. 
oewflttdt thifl^]£Aly'«(y ctw ajfMirtmeiat; antd let ber 
visit IMp^ bufibAud^once more befbr^ facrdielb: per^ 
haps slie may yet prevail apon him to coUMilt'th^ir 
mutdil hai)]|)in49ss.^' ' 
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fiver A'oi* tb0 lond fd ^fflflf^etioiu^ Sfoe tbreff 
herself on « oouqli»' «nd with tearfMl egreflk»a4dreci^ 
the Deit)r jA Uie I^HQgui^ex^ «Hppli^tiQi|. A A^ 
gree.of Mr^nity svepeed^ thn «ot Af d^vQti<H) ^ «iiid 
9 gentle clumber . iii$eiwbly ^^ <)a her ej^f«f> aod 
closed the scene of her sorrow^ 

She ttwoke with the dawn ) Md, ^rimg iip^ 
iMKtily prepared fw a lairt viait to her Edwy^ for^ 
getful qf every thing hut the igeowinieud deattii 
that aiwaited her hu»t)«iid» 'abi^ c^me totbe despe-^ 
wte resloIutiQn of eomntittlng imiDideititiier tfator 
survive him : for this purpose she armed herself 
wUH a Aoa^U djEigger^ wJbieh ibeieiifieeiiie4 luider 
her rol^ and withi a fiale /Qoi|i(ite«eiice> and ^yeen 
dim with ^veepingi $be sat - in eiCpeelntien' of being 
wftmoned to vi^it tbe>riaeii«r« ,f ' ;. 

During tbes^ «tS9cti)rg ioddenitfHAt Yq^^ 
witb bia.cheraetemtio pfomptitada ^nd M^tivliy^ 
diiaipetebed eouriars^ on ^wift ^vnem? ia :aiU diracr 
tians> 'te wmindn the b^rw^and^their depeodet^^ 
iowm^,\ The messengers ipiiobdeded tbrc^igh tbf^ 
digenent cjdunties. with tto Vekt^iy pf the wind ; 
and the a|aeHty with wbicb thepeefi4eiatined 4heiii^ 
selves w^a^womteffal.' ^ ' ;: ' ! 

Covimtry was jliiefheiidnqwirtefls -of :Atlft^* and 
thitl^r^iuiMcbed utitbeut delay^at IJbe lieffi of 
twQ*theiiMndaitiMiiS;ef liondon.. 

l!\\e animation and ardour with whieh tbi^'leTieit 
rallied round the standard of their country was 
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i^iliraiwi i|ir4b»«)r» ; and-^baiiAi «f yotttliful, <;»«-,: 

ingr' fnik Oil' -dirfMlMad . wijer «hftir ne^p««iM« 
leUeni > In>tiw*|Di4HiMlfig«y whentiiKtiiiygloi^ 

chieftains were emulous to ^iilvie 4a<dlQ(bario.^ 
«4«ipme«4 «f<tleir>iroe|)Si, Their hf^IvMU ^fre 
aderneil -wiifa ipar^c^lMkfed (llutties, and ibffift 
banheiB e«bfaidpm«<wiAig«»lily imoww«li><|Hijt ika 
mrmy mmM. aniMi foiniidaUe . an4 4^)e|iflif| ,^^, 
peafftttcci, :< Thpsareheni Irerv 4vaie4 wHb ii«l| 
atrung bows, quivanfifUH.^I)Kfe(»w9i;heIni«jt«> jfui^ 
MBrts, ohI Aart wiroeds j itot(iey«iie <iiie|i.ttf «i|te- 
licfonw^abe^ii^ that trnwaeadowi mfips^, tn* 
defeiidad'% fae}iiieHKa|id>thiiX'e(Mi4s;Qf iivait, «^ 
paared inily 'lbrauddl>le-in a ,firin ^|Ans(faiid 
Aifrad's. oiwn ;bftBd» -ftnwlfd with; iptikesj . bco«4 
avwrd«,, heliii«t«» aifd «l4eld«»^^ mexe cpmpletely 
eqwpqfndforttheplnin. .^ .. , ., , ., 

Od Ub antrai at Coyeiptry, Aliiwid ! lefic^ped. 
iWM^ tlwt ,U»l>Hi- add Nbkt araiy ;ia two day^ ?(|f^ 
incvtesfid to^upwanift of- thif^y; t}>pu«f^ m^ei)^ 
Thus uMttterod io wiSai»ot. for^ to .piK|c^ 
^laiMit ttieeiien^, th« troops,^]re4^wo;up>'aBd 
*Bir|ifin>d..hy Alf«edk Tiwyjwiawshid to |he 90^4? 
offlntea; 09. a wgna}. j being ^^f««^ th^y ^It^,;;. 
their gen«i»ll!Ode 4^01^ ^erltoes, ^4 «P4^e, .^JV 
tlw'lii0hntit«rii*,Qf,:appiDbat|9ff .f»fi,th(?i|r <i^rj%l. 
•ppwiiwiw.'. r ;.•..)'■.•;•■». I-... . :,..;■ ,, ■. .'. 

Aifited VB»:iii:itlie pww? M nwanbflftdi , ,H^ i^»j 
talli, 1raU-pmpOi^i)«d, *«jle,.#n4 gnwj^iul ip 9,^^ 
his motions; a skilful horseman, and dexterous 
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in Ih^ ut§ of the 'kMe, #i»a1N^M aM^ die kt^i 
His oountenftoee ivkM bpfen, aaiflifftc^dv ' and ex-r 
prieMTQ of teftelKgeiioe «n4 flMgnaiiitilHy. In Ut 
hwmanJiKfe dkine the dMit«ctei«i'of digMtji^ im- 
djom, and virtue^ were stibngly poiiftnyed^ His 
graceftilness diamied, while hi« solemb ideport^- 
ment awed, the beholder. 

'' He had; iii addition to the leahiiiig of the 
fibhools, attentively studied hitoan naiuile. He 
knew how to regulate hk own panidaB^ and to 
command the passions of ottiefs ; wfalie all hia: 
kViowledge was direeted to its prcfier ofagei^^— tbq 
prbmotion of universal happiness* . ^. 

'Mounted on a fiery charger^* he look Uavstatiear 
6n a small eminence^ in front of tte* lineB^ and 
thiis, in a loud voice, harahgned his soldiehi: ^ f. 
'-^^My brbv^ oompatiiots in' amis'! our ioomi^. 
tVy again calls' m to* the field agdinst lawless m-^ 
Naders. ' The enemies 'of our peace -and happiatw 
once more presume to conttfmiii|ite our fref^.seil 
4ith thefir footsteps, and we mUst i^llier sabbiie >to 
tfaeiV imperioiis dictates, and bend beneaA their ^ 
odibus^oke, ordrire th«minto thtt obeai^iwiMlii 
tii^y have crossed for our annojiande. ? « -^ I 
''^^ It gives nie pleai^uire,' - mjp £ef|)ow^soiUK^,> ^> 
Ifettd yod Inio seehesof'd^nger, where: sehreral of 
you -must inevftal>ly fhlir'tliere.is nota m^n <iii* 
your ranks Whbse^fife T would isot'^ ridk'niy'Orirntdj 
pr^&er^, foiii 'dire necessity Q^^pete^nS' td 9i^&se 
a few for the good of the survivors. The'sanri«iif^i 
did' r i^y I'nay, %e dl>e thlsda^^fanartb ad^dre 
tkl^ Ha^pitieaa^ 6t milltotfis Jr«t 'Mfbqra'} and ^e^ 



names^of ttie herocii wba 4i« for their isowiiiy «ill 
beeteroiiled'ibsr fitee^ aad de»r ^tortbet fxosierily 

will «€ heaved ; - ainl mn^uett in oft^ the eraipa* 
nioa ofvirtde. Whi^e iuy.^jyet «xpl^it^ jpur mnfcs^, 
I ea» tei^giilzt tir* faoeii.^i? M^ny^ chiefs, 

and hai^ vetemm^i^h^^ h^ve<8b^re4 tfa^ d^pgi^ipi 
aiidllMS.f 109169 4»f.aeaiQap|iigii.wU^ anfl 

I .foel aMfi4tfn«^4lat*llv«M^be vic^K^ 
eonfttf. The urgency of circumMajMen may pm>* 
ifbly prevent m^ from .a44jip«siripg y9U in ,t^ day 
of battle; l^t.:i99 Q^w, therefoie,. advise. you |to 
keep yom^ nuikf. in a irm and ifop^netei^^ 
phalan:i6. liei AeJIher 4he jB^nmUngfmy npi yam 
awQia vdoitr^ ipr^iwl upofk >you tp 4¥(p«i^ Piiscjr 
pliile,;u*itad with ¥A)wr; like yoar'ar « 4vp« iar 
vA»cihle. Be TJgi)aaV<^)eeto45 aaddeterm^^^ 
A^tin wnpert JUc^aTi|at»b9^ limmf^ted wi4h oqe 
pairi^ wiilr ♦Btf a BeWiHre^kth^of jglo^. ..^^U 
adorn your banners^ while your cf^upky ^U ^ |^ 
freed fi!o}a the ni€Wioei»^of enfltk^ifers; . , r 

i **T3iii^k 09 ^ |fc?bi^vemente <rf> yovi? val^p^ 
fcirc^Wv; ^ja4tice9Cy0Vi!^e2|«^ t(i« iihertji 
of yonf oouQtcy, j|ow in.c|Ei^£er; ajpd ;t^ yiqlation 
to^whichywr lair/By jr<>iA>^-^)^^> a[ndj9#r..dqmesi^ 
happineai will be exposed, if you fly bef^e thiel 

' '^Qne<kQffifliveTiei»i^» my Ifaye poiiiitigppefl^ 
willeiwru U8,>r*ii, gjary, a^d ,e»tabli|h wr libe^* 
tie^:: /l^t ittt^iMtr^ ^<thp.name of Wv^. vmx^ to 
obtaiaiit'f 
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i LMigCM^ T#ttbl* ^blri? ife«b1y de«Jribe, th« efi«htt<« 
sksift with irhfeh ttoettrobpif reo«we*^il«*»«ingue. 
The ci|tmtttatttbtotit«ki41«<and'^bdtfB ifWMMdcd 
the iioelatn&tion^of thfc iw«»o.'-*'"LeBd us to IKe 
Ibe, Alfted, !e«l: w to the foe,^' irks thfe umtersiiil 
tfxclattiaiioti frotnth^ wwiks. ' llife king, «flfiiilii»e<i 

ttyihe tfttiftpiete sotindei, «» t>«iiiMJ« w^rfe- dlfc^ 
pliiytd, #tt<r the Arh>ypM«c*edbd"W fill! Mftfctt 
agttlirtt th«©«rt»e8i- ••''■'■ • .'•■•i. ■ ■•••■' ••'■ • • 
V A »*J>idiM«rrch «f MwdayfebiWi^the Bn^liAb 
Itfiriy in Uight of ¥o*, atld*^** Vtt^-gtialrd l>i^l#, 
\rtfhindlghbtioh, ^thfe-Dlanfeh'Wtaftawd H^Tlng oh 
«M> loWftst ft^Wdr -oiP 4hat «%•"! Iwrited «by « nd^K 
oiFr6iigeA^oei4lte^irOoj*'*Jtp*-i««kl '^li"^i»h t© 
b6 l«d'itnMediafdy agiiittctttlie ^titfidyrtwi^ theif 
pradent 'gen«ra!l eoibtiiaiMl^ 4h«tii io tmi^mpi 
fakte rbfrftshinetftoi ^« tHeIr s*«tn*els, ««« fep«6^ 
<iH ttottfibg ; idi«it Ihey 4hMild>%e-i{tvigtlfatedj 
ittid^l'terbctlciMs' "'••• . ■•'•-i •• ''•••"■• ■■■• ■• '■■ 

The English • *««iy aWi¥«d'ft«' <li«' Giddily of 
Vork oitth* e»tteiillig prtVuJttil W'thttt atppolnted 
ibrthfe e)t<scntk»ti>«PBd^v^^r^^'^<tt4y ti«»ft «M$nR« 
ittg"(ii« buiipbsN^ bf^ tttthei^, tb ^ba* piAlt titit- 

eertf-MlW '•'=- •• '. =' '^ ■• ■:' ' ■■•^- »'•'• '••■ ■ -ri •' 
An instantaneous alarm was spread througtoMA 
the' Danish hoM : llu&%t dceW Ujf^ Mi^WftedidnS in 
airray, nnd boldly ^ImiteAUk^i alteek^of i<«he Ehg- 
lish, whose fVQtbpefs uoW'soUttdlJd H't^ta^^/vMle 
Alfred led the van, animating bis troops 1^ hi* 
Toice and example. 
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Tlie Eaglisb charged the Danes mik such im- 
petuosity and valour, that they were unable io 
sustain the shock ; their ranks were broken, and 
their consecrated rtaudard of the raven taken. 
RalUed by the intrepid Rufan, they assailed the 
£nglidi with desperate courage ; but a contest of 
six fa^urs left Alfred and his host victorious. 

Bufon^ with all his principal officers, and eight 
thousand men, were slain ; and the residue of the 
discomfited Danes dispersed in the woods, where 
numbers of them died of their wounds. 

Alfred, at the head of his army, entered York 
in triumph, and was met by the inhabitants with 
gratulatory acclamations. One of £dwy 's officers, 
who knew the sentence of Rufan, hastened to 
meet the conqueror. He told him of the immi- 
nent danger of the captive : ^^ Ah I my liege," 
cried, he, ^^ hasten and preserve the life of my 
brave bat unfortunate general : pertiaps he is at 
this moment strangled by the cord of the execu- 
tioner." ^' Heaven fcMrbtd !" replied Alfred : ^^ con- 
duct me instantly to his prison, that I may my- 
self have the pleasure of setting him free«" 

Meanwhile, unconscious of an event so glorious 
to tlie arms and propitious to the freedom of Eng 
land, the disconsolate Bertha revisited her lord. 
She was permitted to pass by the soldiers wlio 
guarded the entrance of the dungeon, and ap** 
proaclied Edwy silently and alone. 

She found him on his knees, absorbed in pious 
meditation^her light footsteps were unheard by 
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the captive-— Hshe stopped at the entrance of the 
cell, unwilling to interrupt hiin^ and while ah^ 
leaned against the damp wall^ Edwy gare expres- 
sion to his feelings in the following soliloquy : 

^^ A few fleeing moments, and Edwy is no 
more! Oh my Creator! I bow with resignation 
to thy divine will — ^the race is not always to the 
swifl, nor the battle to the strong. Thou hast in 
thy good pleasure conferred upon me strength 
and valour. In thy hands I have been instru- 
mental to the defence of my country^ and it has 
been thy will that i should finally be conquered^ 
and put to death by the enemy^ Yet still a more 
Taliant champion remains to preserve the freedom 
of England. Bless, O prosper the arms of Alfred 
— let victory sit oh his helm^ and glory adorn his 
banners. One supplication more, O Mercifiji 
Bbim€», and I have done with life. Preserve my 
Bertha from violation — gmnt her fertitude to bear 
my death with rei^nation, and shield her by thy 
divine providence from harm." 

A shriek from Bertha interrupted her pious 
husband— Hsdie rushed forward, and tiitowing her-» 
self on her knees beside him, raised her hands and 
eyes towards heaven in speechless agony. The 
feeble glimmer of a snmll lamp enabled ^e (Mri- 
aoner to recognize his eomort. ^^Rffrthal" he 
exclaimed, ^^ thou beloved of my soul, vriiy dost 
thou come to unman me at my final Jbour ? Be« 
tire, retire my love, and pray far the departing 
spirit of tl^ husband.'' << Ah ! Edwy," cried tiM 
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ireeping lady, embracing liim, ^^ dost thou think 
I can forsake thee now ? no, my hmiourable, my 
neble husband, I come to sliare deatli with thee. 
It is enviable to die with a patriotic hero. Woman 
has seldom had the honour to make so glorious 
an exit. Let me tlien leave a memorial, that my 
sex can both admire and imitate heroic virtue.'' 
^' No, my beauteous and too tender-Bertha, rather 
live to cherish the memory of a patriot, who des* 
pised life and its ridiest enjoyments, when put in 
competition with his country's weal — nay, who re- 
signed, though not without a pang, the enchanting 
smiles of his consort's beauty— tlie soft blandish* 
ments of connubial love— and preferred the dark 
grave to the bed of chaste wedlock, when his duty 
demanded the sacriAce." 

Bertha gazed on lier husband with eyes glisten* 
ing with admiration. She beheld his pale counte* 
nance during his speech resume ite wonted anima- 
tion and his heroic eyes beam with magnanimity, 
and she continued silent and irresolute. 

At this interesting moment a Danisli offioer en- 
tered, to inform the captive that the apparatus for 
Ills execution was ready— the morning far ad- 
vanced. There were marks of perturbation 
strongly impressed on the countenance of this 
messenger, which escaped the observation of 
£dwy and his unhappy Bertha, whose minds were 
wholly occupied by the idea of their own misery. 

^^ I shall be read}' in a short time,'' said Edwy : 
^* permit me to pass that time with my wife." 
The officer retired. 
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A momentary and lethargic calm seemed fo 
prevail in the mind of Bertha ; but it was rather a 
suspension of her faculties than an effort of for* 
titude. Like the gioom of a thunder-cloudy her 
silence ^as broken by a terrible explosion of pas- 
sion. Her head grew ^iddy — frenzy seized lier 
brain; and the demon of suicide suggested. that 
crime as the only means of escaping a public exe- 
cution. . 

The faint light of the lamp enabled Edwy to 
observe the wildness of her aspect. He endea- 
voured to soothe her mind^ and entreated her to 
leave the prison, and return to her apartment* 
" Alfred, my venerated sovereign, will protect my 
Bertha," cried the patient hero ; ^^ he is this mo- 
ment on his march, and peiiiaps will ere to- 
morrow be master of York, and restore you to 
liberty-" 

Bertha clung to his neck, knd.with sobs of ago- 
nizing woe, exclaimed " My beloved lord, whom 
I chose in preference to all ttiat sought my hand, 
do you think I can leave you in the hour of ex- 
tremity ! I have shared the delights of love with 
you, and shall I not also participate your sorrows 
and your pains? Endeared as you are by our 
former joys, and still more noble and amiable in 
misfortune, do you then think, my Edwy, I can 
survive you ?" *^ What means my Bertha ?" ex- 
claimed the captive, with a look of astonishment: 
^^ I shall explain my purpose," replied the feir 
sufferer, while the tremor of horror agitated her 
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frame; ^Mliis world, without you^ would be a 
gloomy scene ; but I have an expedient in reaerre 
that shall prevent me from suffering a life of 
widowhood, and save my honourable lord from the 
ignominious death to which he is doomed by his 
ferocious conqueror. My husband must not be a 
spectacle for multitudes to gaze on. You shall 
not die like a base criminal — ^a nobler mode of 
death shall preserve you from the polluted hands 
of the executioner.'' 

Edwy imagined that madness^ had taken poshes*- 
sion of the mind of his consort; he embraced her^ 
and besought her to retire. " No," cried she, with 
an indignant air, ^' rather let us imitate the heroes 
of Greece and Rome, who thought it magnanimous 
to snatch the dagger from the hand of oppression^ 
and die gloriously." 

. v« CMi, Bertha ! cried the afflicted Edwy, in a 
tone of sorrow, "tliougli beatheuism may justfy 
suicide, revelation forbids the crime of murder ; 
and what species of murder is so horrible and 
unnatural as self-destruction ? Ah, my love ! why 
would you plunge us both in perdition ? It is not 
disgraceful — nay, it is glorious — to be put to death 
by an enemy, rather than become perfidious. — ; 
Adieu, beloved of my soul !-wgo ; and with re- 
pentant tears, supplicate the Deity to pardon this 
horrid resolution.'' 

While Edwy thus spent the few minutes that 
were allowed to him of life in pious endeavours 
to animate the fortitude and resignation of his 
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wife, and while she hung fondly on his shoulder 
in a state of speechless sorrow, the victorious 
Alfred entered York. Tlie joyful inhabitants 
hailed their deliverer with reiterated acclamations. 
Those sounds of triumph reached the ears of Edwy 
and Bertha. ' The fair unfortunate imagined the 
noise was occasioned by the ferocious Danes, re«- 
joicing at the approaching death of her husband 
•^she started up, and, drawing her dagger, ex- 
claimed, ^' By the valiant spirit of Etheiwold, my 
father— by the unstained honour of my family, 
oiy Edwy shall never be a gazing stock for hw 
brutal enemies ! Prepare your heart,^' cried she, 
presenting the point of the weapon^ as she stood 
over the enchained captive ; " make baste, my 
love, or our foes will prevent my generous pur- 
pose — are you ready, Edwy ?— speak I'' — 

She concluded her speech in a tone of despair ; 
and raising her arm to plunge the fatal point in 
his heart — love prevented her-^she stepped back, 
and, gazing on him with a look of inexpressible 
fondness — " Alas !'' cried she, " I cannot wound 
the bosom I love so well. Behold me, then, my 
Edwy, and imitate your spouse, who thus freely 
sacrifices her life rather than survive thee — Adieu, 
my love ! for thy sake I strike this blow — for thee 
I freely die ! 

Just as she raised the dagger, Edwy, by a sud- 
den spring to the extent of his diain, readied and 
arrested her arm. Overcome by surprise, and 
the conflict of different passions, she instantly 
fainted away. 
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Wliile the unliappy captive in rain^ endea** 
Toured to restore her to life, he heard the sound 
of trumpets ; ami the next moment a sudden 
Bpflendour gleamed along the dreary passage that 
led to his dungeon. He looked towards the en** 
trance in hopes of the approach of some human 
lieing, who might assist him to revive his kidy. 
The light increased : and the victorious Alfred^ 
preceded by two torch-bearers^ and attended by 
his officers, entered the cell. 
r Edwy expressed his surprise by a shout of joy* 
The benign sovereign and his attendants hastily 
advanced. There was no occasion for an omtor 
to expatiate on the suffering of the captive and 
his spouse — Nature eloquently pleaded* their cause, 
and the tears of sympathy filled the eyes of Alfred i 
who, brave, humane, and pious, felt as a man. 

The chains were knocked off the limbs of Edwy; 
..and when the officers raised Bertha to convey her 
to the open air, she revived. She called on Edwy : 
he supported her, and softly whispered the happy 
change, from captivity and danger to freedom 
and security. 

This intelligence was fatal to Bertha."^ The 
sudden transition, from the extreme of woe to 
excessive joy, was too much for nature to sustain. 
Feebly pressing her loved lord to her bosom, she 
cried, ^^ Adieu, my husband ! this burst of joy has 
triumphed over life — I expire with rapture^ — Oh, 
heaven ! forgive my rash intent to destroy myself: 
it was the voice of misguided honour that suggested 
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that expedient^-^I fefel some consolation that I am 
to be removed by a milder Tiftitant. Joy, that 
cordial of life, is to me the minister of death. 
May my Edwy live long an ornament and defend- 
er of his country." 

With these words cm her lips, the young, the 
beautiful, and the affectionate Bertha, expired in 
the arms of that husband who was dearer to her 
tiian life. 

'The body was hastily carried into the open air^ 
and the most skilful surgeons of the army attended^ 
by whom all the means of reanimation that wis- 
dom could devise, were tried in vain.. But the 
free spirit had ascended to that heaven from whence 
it came, leaving the frail and beautiful palace of 
mortality of whicli it had been an honourable in^ 
habitant, to the dissolution which awaits every ^ 
elemental form. 
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PLEASURES OF SYMPATHY. 



^XN a valky tic^ar <lie verge of the river Calder^ 

-nt the. distance of tbree miles from Leeds^ in 

^Yotlcidii^e^ stands the mamnon of Mr. Howell^ a 

resptettible manafectarer of broad-oloth. The 

'i^nufaetory is a Ittrge building, situated at ttie 

irear of ^ dwelUng-house; a small garden adorns 

t^ front, atid the gothic ruins of Kirkstall Abbey 

rising amid groves at the distance of half a mile 

^tiriAmte a picturesque prospect, while the inoes* 

aant flow of the river,' as it glides smoothly within 

^its verdant banks, and the appearances on the 

highway of carriages and passengers on foot^ en* 

Jivien the scene. 

^ 'But among the interesting objects which adorn 
^this pleasant spot, Eliza, tbe eldeit daughter of 
c]|[r. Howell, .has long been its most celebrated 
'ormnn^nt. Accusbmed from her infant years to 
the gentle treatment from her affectionate pa* 
reots, the natural tenderness of her disposirion 
was cher»riied by domestic happiness ; the beautiiul 
scenes around her formed her taste to the percept 
tion and enjoyment of rural diarttiS; and the pre« 
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cepis of parental instruction taught her the grateful 
adoration due to the Sovereign of Nature. Eliza 
was beloved by her father's servants; the manufac- 
turers were unanimous in their praise of a girl who 
was ever the first to solicit bejr patents in behalf 
of the unfortunate, the diseased, or whoever 
laboured under any of the remediable evils of life. 
If money was wanted for any particular emer- 
gency. Miss Eliza was the advocate, and her 
ekqu^iee prevailed, }n no. iofttftnce wns ^e 
uni;u0e«»ful> eKci»pt vh§9 ber unsui^eptlug jpna.« 
xenoe w«s so fw Inpofi^ vp^ft tbfit i^hf^ av^i 
jre^uesti94 mQU^ for a 4rwk0ii^nll idte wprk- 
jMin ; this request b«r fether rftfufted^ iKs«$;ui!ing hfgc 
that the present; object qf her ft^t^pti^n was n 
iforthles^ be^ng, who. squai»d/9red hm wag^s in the 
alehouKe while his fapuly wanted eommi)<i necea- 
aaries* Far wch it pi^rson £JiM could f«el ap 
fympatliy; aay, » slight ^y^nmi to^ardi U» 
Arose in h»f mind, but it w^n lik^ a summer eloud 
-fiassing between the wn,a»d the /earth ; her m^ur 
ral humanity predominated, and sl^bast^n^ ti> 
jreJieve tb^ wife a^^d ^ijdren «f. ev<wi an idle 
»aiHifa^ufer<. '' If tb^ man is so foolist^ and 
wdcod/' said Mim^ ^^ as to ineglect his iiiQiiljt^ 
Aey are still m^w. pitiable, and ought not to sixffer 
liwr Ua imprudem}^ lOr his.0iifaahM«v fi«rh^ wMe 
ibe huipaae: itfn^ei^a of this Iftavable girl, who 
iMw ia the fiftewitb y^r of keritgey wte admireil 
aqpilreiliiMtQfi % be is ««quawtaii«e^ fWitba atreogtb 
^.l)ef !inil»0(M4ie£«i»d th«gm(iiiem^lk»rheart. 
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The benevolence of Blisft wm Hot of- that afiur 
rfous species which I'e^uires the apptobati^n of 
others to rouse it into fttN exertion i her kiiidoesi 
to her fellow-crei»t«ires was the spontaneous MHiiiA 
tneht of d syaapathelii heart so happil|r orgMiifledv 
that iik youthful poteeasor as it'wer# iMtinithreljr 
obeyed the di^oial preeept^ 

<^li^iMwHbflid!iet]dtti«jiiiee/afl«#e^^Mrtlr«se«i«lwe^ ' 

Endowed with good sense, Bliaa sUdom su fleiwl 
her feelings to be agitated t^ i6tious tales of moi. 
Not tiiat riie was insensttbie t& tfad dierms of pieNirj^ 
or the powemof pathetic description, but as sbi 
jiMtly obeiervedy ^^ there are real evils enough lA 
the world for the etereise of o«r batnanity and 
the excitement of our pity, withoitt our indulging 
in the painfu! emofions which are (oo often felt 
for fictitious miseryi Let us first as far as we can 
mitigate the pain Cff the sick, r^li^re the wdnts of , 
the indigent, and exhort the vicious to reforma- 
tion. When disengaged frti^ fh^e indispensable 
duties!, ^6 may sytopathifce wKh itnafginary Jo^ or 
woe ; gratify our feelings #fth the beaintiful pg(rt* 
ing of Hector and Andromach*, my ex^flisftely 
described by the poet ; w*ep with Cot^pWal 'twill 
and young Le Fevreover the reimftinsof lin unfb^- 
tuiMte sdldier ; or sympatlrfze with OW ESdwardlsi 
when he discover*^ that hia only fton Is no more. * 

White fclia^Mntributedatfftr as fthe e^Uld tb 
ih« h^pinets ^ her fathei^s dependaivts, and h»r 
indig^fit IhMgh^ indtfttrioiu tfaighboitoy arhe waft 
ahk> Attentive to the r^hctif e dQti« «f * daught* 



and a sister. Her affectionate heart was harmo- 
nixed by virtue to those reciprocal acts of liind- 
nen which constitute social happiness. Obedient 
to her parents, she was also affectionate to two 
brothers and two sisters, and being as the eldest 
child hiTested with a certain degree of authority, 
which empowered her to regulate their actions, 
she often preTented her brothers from committing 
wanton acts of cruelty in their pursuit of the in- 
ferior animals. Many an insect and many a bird 
did Eliza rescue from the destructive levity of her 
brothers: and often did she inculcate humanity, 
by repeating in the presence of her brothers and 
sisters, the following sentiments of Cowper : 

'« I wvdd Mi «Bter oa my ISit •€ friflttdB, 

TiMuffa fr«e*d wit|i polish'd muuieri uid An* Mnae, 

fYet WAOting lensibility) the mui 

Wko iiMdteflily sett foot upon a worm. 

An isailTorieai slop may ennh tho nuitt 

IThich erawli at OTening in the public path. 

Bathe thai hath hmnaaHy» forewarn>d» 

Win tfM uide^ m4 tot the reptUe live ! " 

An accident afforded Eliza an opportunity^ for 
the full exercise of her benign affections. One 
fine autumnal afternoon, while the reapers were 
busied in cutting down a plentiful crop, Eliza 
ascended the hill near Kirkstall Abbey, and pro- 
ceeded along the public road to visit a friend at 
in adjoining village. As she turned into a path- 
way which led to the residence of her friend, her 
attention was engaged by the appearance of a 
woman and child sitting under 4t tree iii the field. 
Eliza like oQxh young people was curious, but 



her cariosity waa laudable ;. and instead of beln^ 
gratified by tales of scandal or invectives against 
the real or imaginary faults of oihers, i^e vras in* 
quisitive respectii^ objects of utility, sudi as dis* 
coveriesin the useful arts, geographical descriptions^ 
or if destrous to know the history, of her neighbours, 
it was for the purpose of approving their virtues 
or pitying their errors and misfortunes. 

The appearaace of a woman and child in a 
solitary, and perhaps destitute state, now impelled 
Elisa, by an inesis^ble .curiosity and sympathy^ 
towards those interesting objects ; but as her deli* 
cacy forbade intrufsion, except she found that she 
could be useful, . she approached the stranger 
silently, and concealed by under wopd. She stop- 
ped Within a few yards of the tree, and listening 
heard the child exclaim, .'^ I want a cake mother ! 
1 am hungry and dry, I want a cake.'? — ^^ My 
dear boy,- ' replied the mother in a faint voice, 
^^ let me rest a little while, I am tired Harry, you 
will let your poor mother re»t*" — " Yea, I will," re* 
plied the diild, ^^and I'll kiss you too to make 
you happy." — ^^ Ah ! my innocent darling," cried 
the woman in a tone of anguish, ^^ you little know 
what you say, your mother will never be happy 
again ; he is gone who could make me liappy.'' 
Eliza could hear no more, the precious drops of 
sympathy filled her eyes, and sofi|;ly retiring, she 
returned to the path, and. then crossed the field in 
view of the stranger as if by accident. The woman 
saw hejr^ and endeavoured to c^niceal herself, but 
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Blfasa approaeliing ifith a ibodest air, etiqwmi 
why site bad ehosen that solharj tpat^ ^^Iwaa 
turcd^MiM/' replied th6 ivdmaa^ ^^ after a km^ 
day's joiirney, . during which I wm obliged to 
carry this boy." EliEa now examined thesttangep 
with increasing sympathy* She was a youn^ 
woman, and notwitbitandiifg the discolouration 
occasioned hy the sun aiMt Amty she was pretty i 
lief toantenanM was overspread with lapipour and 
melaiidioly, and she sighed depiply as she slowly 
arose from Imt moaiy seat. The b^ iMked earn-» 
estly at Eliza, and then whwpered to his nK>tber) 
who smiled : '' What did he ^y 9''*^^' He said that 
may be the lady Would give him a oake.''-^^ Well^ 
ha shall have a cake presently. Bai why doyou 
Uht^ on foot without a protector ?''^^'^ Ah I Miss^ 
I hare no protector in this world but Ood Al^ 
mighty ; I am a soldier's widow/'*--^^ A S6ldi«r% 
Widow f' OKdaimed Eti^a with eniotion. ^'Yes, 
indeed Miss^ my bUsband was killed in Spain at 
the battle of Talavera."— ^* Po«ir weasen," [said 
ISliM, in accents of compassion, ^^yo« har^ ex-* 
perienced much sorrow and nmfortune.''-^^^^ Sor« 
enough I have : my story is a iad one."*^^ I wish 
tttUi^htO bote it," sAid Mtitt Howell, '^but yoa 
'seem muelv fatigii«d^ let me conduet you to seow 
place where you can get refrMhmont.^ Tbk 
Wman ga^ed on EKza- with sur|Mri£e j the vteiee of 
friendship and humanity was new to her ears^ and 
the tear* rose to her ^eyes as sb« repfied^ ^ Let 
me try If t can first relate my story^'-^^^ M e^ m^ 



my gopa.waman, yoainiist ft^^ei t«£realu» 
Q&tmwiih*J(ngii Ifball^eitriyjrottrst^n^.fiH^.youBeein 
jqUt<^ tfreH-'^ Tbwpmniiaing ibe ehiki a eake, 
nk^ Wiik wigtlk: benignity wndMcraded tq carry 
hite il» ber «rals to tkeihoac^ la^ber fHend^ /wUoh 
'iv^ ^MaiU^alKMit'aqttarter of a ibU#/ 

.WkeR £liM enteric the abode of frkncUiip, 
ahevpirai^iltiHi i\» baysayiog, ^11 bavie lypou^t 
tikra. «iie:icpecite4 Tiaitonr to my dear Jliaittu"^*^- 
^ They am wali^Me for yiwir aakc,^' replied tte 
fiirneF^-daughtee. ^^And for the sak« of himia<- 
nitgr/^ cried Eliza. ^ ¥es^ my roaiantic friend, 
tbatmakeaiibem doubly income*" The widaor 
A«d ber son inere noi^ regaled^mtii tea^ the cbeei- 
iDg effi$0t of whieb wa« perodptiUe in tbeaoooeattt 
playfuloMs of the ehild^ whoy tboHgb^nol well ^^A, 
wa9 a flne^brivingboy ahouA. three ymas iofag«* 
His mothar oonliiMntd pdnahrie; but'lfae kind^at* 
tentton of filiaa grailually cbeeradiher, espfedaiigr 
«filjdn sbe WW told iA.il wbnipar tiiat she bad fimnd 
a :f rtand» : Both ^ young ladies weype axtMiMi^ 
aitxious^ to hear the •ivangerFs bitiory^ apd. iriib 
doap ^gha «he b^;ta 4ihe Ibllo wing nanatin^ : 

. ^^ I aju a native of Ireland^ and waa ho$tn tedr 
Belfast, the principal noi^ham towA of that island. 
1»w^^W^fithy»f I marrifad Hoary Beslop, 
witQwas by tradi^ a linen^weaver. Soioo alter toor 
marriagi^ he was without employneiit, tmdewaa 
80 bad ;.andO'ro(^rnMtiQ^ party icomiag toB^aUt, 
b^ ofiliited in an Iriib Kginmnt of infantiy» I bad 
always bean mied to a quiet oouivkry U£s> and did 
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-not like nnabltng ^ but I remlved not to fonsake 
my liuiband. In a i^rt time he ww promotied to 
the rank of Serjeant of grenadiers; and though I 
My ity he vn» one of the handsomest men in the 
army. Welt, tlie regiment was ordered on foreign 
service, and I as a particular favor was permitted 
.to go with my husband. We were sent to Porta* 
gal, where this little boy was born, and christened 
by our chaplain by the name of Henry, afiker his 
fiither. We continued in Portugal a long time^ 
lived on very indifferent fare, Jbut I was with my 
husband, and should have preferred a crast in a 
eottage with htm to the richest palace without 
him. At last General Sir Aribur Weliesley took 
the command, and the British army mardied into 
.Spain. After mancravring, as they call it, for 
•everal months^ the two armies met at Talavera 
— — •'' Here the reeollecti<m of her loss so com- 
pletely over powered the narrator that she wat 
unable to utter a word ; but clasping her little 
boy in her arms, she bent forward, and mournfully 
onoving her head, abundance of tearis afforded a 
momentary relief. The two friends were H&ected 
'.bat continued silent, and the stranger after an 
effort resumed her story — 

^^ On 'the morning of the day that a bat^ was 
esqiected, Henry carried the boy in his arms, 
and conducted us to the entrance of a wood. ^ My 
dear wife,' said he, ^ you have bera a fottibful 
companion ; from the appearanoe of things we 
may expieot a. battle to*d^ or to-morrow, and as 



ymxt safety is deam^ to ni^ than life^^-^nd our »a 
is 6qoal}y dea^— I think it best far you to mniove 
to a Tillage dUbottt tiro miles in our roar^ till .urn 
Unnm the erent of the engagement* For my onrn 
part^ I hare no doubt of our socbesl^ my love^^ 
(continued hfe, 4e>bserviiig my tean flow^ ^ do .not 
grieve, my dearest KiUy^ Inrt phiy for otir rick^ 
over the disturbera df Europe. We ar* odmi^ 
irianded by An Irt^bmaa^ and a brazil one^ and 
though distant froili my native land, bad I « 
thoutend ltve» I wmild cheerfully venture them 
for the glory and honour of old Ireland.' Wbile 
iie spoke, his countenaiiee a|>peared fresh, and Hk 
ey^ sparkled, but on lookitag down on his soiij^ 
whom be still held in bis arf]S8,hejsttddettly turned 
pale-^the tears' filled his eyes, be eiadeaveiftrad te 
conceal them by turning awity, bat> ovemoiie by 
myftofas and teale,be>minglBd the pafiiag dfops 
lof sorron^l love with miiie; I pmmised tor take 
iiis advice, and vtfe -eodtimifed together wnwilling 
to piart till the bH|^Ie«-faom ounsaened hioi td join 
the rtiaks. He then elas^ me in liis «m»s, ent 
brabed our «hiid, wtnch be resigned to «y cai«|^ 
and With hasty ateps retttriied to the camfi. I sank 
domi en die graas, and thdught I sfaould faav^ died, 
tiU rouKing myself and! U&dng the Jafiproaahing 
dang^r^ I faastenbd to ibe v^Ui^, tvfaem I feunli 
aeveral soddieia' wives abd sstlem wiib^tb^ih eartfi 
mnd^anoiets/ L- 

'' The battle begim in ^aftemMilv imd ^km 
imtscf^f the cannon made tbei gjmitad tmnbU 
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ander ottr feet It would be hard to describe my 
worrom and that of my companions during thk 
terrible battle, which amtinued all ihe following 
n^t and the next day till late in the afternoon. 
The news of victory at length reached our ears, 
and we hastened to the army like wild creatures to 
inquire about our husbands. With some difficulty 
I found our regiment, and was shocked at tiie 
small number that was left. T gazed witii anxiety 
<— but I looked in vain: for Heniy was not 

there '* — ^** Ah I say no more," exclaimed the 

compassionate Eliza, ^^you have told enough." 
But she might have spa/ed herself Ihe request, for 
the narrator was unable to speak ; her unavailing 
tears were died to the memory of die dead — ^while 
tile remains of the brave and the beloved lay in* 
terred in a foreign plain. 

^' You can tell us the sequel of your story ano* 
ther time," said Maria; ^^ you see you have made 
my friend weep." — Ah ! bless her dear ccmipas- 
sionate soul," exdaimed the widow, ^^ I have little 
more to say, ladies, and do not wish to feel the 
pain of relating it again, I may as well finidi it 
now." — ^Eliza bowed her head in acquiescence. 
' ^^ On enquiry I found &at Henry was among 
fte wounded or the killed ; I was informed where 
the rej^ment had been principally engaged, and 
passed thnw^ mich shocking scenes that my heart 
yet recoils with horror at the remembrance. After 
a teardi of saase time, just as tiie sun was setting, 
I disooveted my dear soldier. . He was altve^ but 
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mortally wounded ; and much as he had suffered 
from pain, he instantly knew me. He beckoned, 
and I approached with tottering steps. I sunk 
down on my knees beside him, and my falling 
tears were mingled with his life-blood. Our sod« 
terrified at the shocking place, cried, nor could I 
pacify him ; indeed my mind was so overaune 
with sorrow, that I scarcely knew what I said or 
did. ^My kind and affectionate wife,' said the 
dying man in a low vmce, ^ why did you come 
hither? pray for me, my love, and may the great 
Protector of the fatherless and ihe widow hear the 
prayer of a dying soldier, and preserve you from 
every evil.' While he spoke his eyes were turned 
towards heaven : he gave a deep sigh, and his cold 
hand, which was clasped in mine — dropped life* 
less — he was gone — ^and, forgetful of my diild, I 
sunk fitinting on the dead body. On my recovery 
I found myself supported by two soldiers of our 
regiment: another held my son in his arms. 
They hurried me from the field of battle to a tent, 
where wine was offered to me. But although I 
carefully fed my child, I could scarcely take any 
nourishment; When the British army retired 
towards Portugal, I went with them, and was sent 
to Lisbon, and thence in a transport to Ports- 
mouth. As there was no provision for me, and I 
had no friend, I set out on foot on my return to 
Ireland. 1 travelled till I wore out my shoes, and 
continued my journey barefoot ; my money also 
began to fail, and I have yet a long journey before 
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;ni« before I ean wei my friencb.^' — ^' You have one 
friend here," said Eliza, wiping her eyes, '^ I will 
be your friend, Mrs. Heslop and I witl take care 
of yoiir eon too:" with these words slie kiased the 
httle boy, and requesting Maria to take oare of 
the atrangers till the next diy, she returned hoqae, 
rdaied the simple tale, and obtained her father's 
permissioii to beeomift th^ prptectresa of the soldier's 
widow and orphan. 

Next morning Eliza returned wHk alacrity to 
Ae residence of hqr friend, conducted the unfor- 
tunate Whether and thiki to her paternal iM^VMUfn, 
obtained employment for tbi woman in herfaiher^s 
mannfaAtory, ekrthfed little Harry, and took him 
under her immediate pcotectiooL ; and the aweete$t 
^nnployment of her leisiilre hoUra, m to ioiiiruM the 
^ood-^natured itifajat in the elements of knoi^ledge. 
Havry loves his prqoeptress ; and his ttoth«r, witli 
^ratiful emotions, is thiinkful to God for the 
.happy accident by which she met so benefioeni a 
frietid. 

^ dgiJflBa Honrell cantiiiiies in the habitiial pmctiee 
oftlwi! diarity whibh . eemstittttes poe of the prin^« 
!|Mil duties as itSaalse thecluef scyurce of hat^ptneas 
ttothe betieyoknt heart; and bel* exj>erience fuli^ 
.justif es the social utiliigr and the re(;»procal plm^ 
s«tes cemmunioated by fiiympathetid beirevoknm^ 
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TOR 

MISERIES OF SEDUCTION* 



Webb joi^ y* ikis, but cautiaus whom ye tnitt, 
Did you but know how seldom fools are just : 
So ««iy •! yiNir MX w#iild not IB vmia 
Of brtriLea yp^t, and faithless ^en> coi^plMp, 



:Mi;Ry FJENTON wbs the eldest daughter of an 
iiidais^ious TiHagery at Ounson, in Oxfdrdshire; 
she waia fively girl, ifith a pretty face and well- 
proportiQiied fi»f m ;- nor oiiuld an exposure to the 
*weather ift the harvest- field' diminish the attrae- 
tioBs of this pleasing viilage^raaii}/ Tn this state 

* of obscure but; blaineless poverty, Mary attained 
ber nineteenth year, and fvas universally allowed 
by her ru^tie neighbours to be oae of Hie prettiest 
girts iq ihe oounty^ and remarkable fer modesty 

-and agreeable manners. . She liad been taught to 
read'and wvite at a. Sunday School, and was pet - 
fectl^ contented with her humble situation, wh^ 
dUttet frdni a fbmkle friend, wh^hadadventurqd 
to London, first interrupted the serenity of Mary* 

-The fk'ieQid was employed as housemaid in a noble- 

•.:i. • • ; • . • ■ ., • ■ • . ■ • - 



ma'n^s family ; she had heard of a place for Mary, 
and invited her to share the delights of servitude 
in terms of rapturous eulogium. 

Incited by that curiosity so strong in the youth* 
ful mind, Mary, with the concurrence of her pa- 
rents, who were very poor, prepared for her jour- 
ney ; and after bestowing the kiss of friendship on 
each of her three sisters, she left home* With a 
bosom throbbing with the pleasurable emotions of 
hope she iiet out on her journey, and arrived iii 
the capital in health and good spirits. 

She was received by her friend with unaffected 
joy, and on application to a lady in Baker-street, 
who wanted a nursery-maid, she was hired, and 
.entered upon her arduous employment without 
delay. Mary, though unacquainted with the cares 
of the nursery, soon became a proficient in the 
management of children. She was in possession 
of those indispensable requisites, good health, a 
cheerful temper, and a tender iM^art: the two 
children entrusted to her care soon became 
strongly attached to her, and the first year which 
she spent in Baker-street was a year of happiness. 
Her wages and the liberal presents which she re- 
ceived from the visitors amounted to about twenty 
pounds ; one half of which she sent to her indigent 
parents, and the residue was laid out in requisite 
dothing. 

Mary was uawa pretty nursery-maid; her rus- 
ticity gradually gave place to more graceful man- 
ners, and her bdlliividur was irreproadiablj^ decent. 



But the hour approadied in which the happinefi 
of this amiable girl was to be sacrificed to the 
caprice of a superior ; and her pure heart, uiimis*- 
pidous of evil^ was soon to receive the contaoii« 
nating taint of depravity. The Hon. Capt L*** 
became a resident in Baker-street. He was the 
only brother of Mary's mistress ; and having ac^ 
quired a fortune in India, came home to spend it 
in England. Soon after his arrival, he took « 
fancy to the pretty nursery-maid ; and unaccus- 
tomed to the restraint of his capricious desires, he 
resolved to violate the laws of hospitality and 
honour, by the seduction of virgin innocence^ 
Finding Mary unmoved by his unmeaning flattery 
and polite assiduity, he proceeded to address hev 
with all the apparent ardour of a sincere loverw 
The vanity of the nursery-maid was gratified by 
the attention of a gentleman, who swore he loved 
her, and would marry her ; she believed his pro* 
testations, and was seduced from the path of dia<« 
cretion. 

For some months the unhappy dupe of false* 
hood lived in daily expectation that her love« 
would realize that promise of a private marriage^ 
which he so repeatedly swore he would perform^ 
Her situation now became eartremely critical-^e 
was far advanced in. pregnancy, and dreaded tht 
exposure of her imprudence. To add to hM 
affliction, the captain went to pass the summer 
at Brighton. He gave her a kiss, and presented 
her widi five guineas, at parting — but she aev^ 



fbw bill agaiil. * like thdrt mm of pleafture^ tbd 
eaptain was iatmlly ikllouKtd all the filter emotions 
of the heart ; atid wtieh Mai'y pressed his liatidy 
while her bosom was convulsed With sobs, and hef 
eyes overflowed with tiie iKmest tears of true-lore^ 
he turned from her with a faiskiotiable i^lvrug, nnd 
hrnnming kk Italian air as h^ walked down i^tairny 
Mounted his horse and rode ofiT, without bestowing 
unother thought on his abandoned victib* 

The pte^n»i&r of Mary now became isk> visible^ 
4iat the licandalouit eirouMsitanee -was wMspered 
4«ieng ber feHow^-servanlS) aM soon comttiu»U 
eated to tier mistress. Mary was itiferrogeted by 
the lady, Who felt her bbnourable prtde alarmed 
at the idea of permitting an. abaddohe^ girl to 
sleep under the same roof. The ppt>r dupe of de^ 
eeptton confessed the truth ; bat ^e periidy of the 
eaptain was so ftir from editing indignatton 
against him, and pity for Iftt^, that hii^ sister in* 
stantly turned ber out of doors ! ^ 

It was now six o^clock in the evening, and 
Mary — ^the poor ont-^oasi Mafy^^went, with a ikce 
torered with blashes, fo recoiinJt her errors .and 
ifikfortunes to ^at friend tdio bad (emptdd her 
from innocent rtetidty to ticioitfii refitiemenf. 
Her friend reeei ted her with eppaftent 0^dial%, 
t^pre^sed hei^ ootac^rtt on finding she w^ out cf 
]^c«; but -on hearing the particulars of her 4^ 
grft«6, fthe kattm Up, s^tid s<tk]fd4t a distaMe itoik 
^e unftMunale gti^l, as if she dreaded itifectiotf. 
Wbdn her snrprisfe abated, she ^«^ueMed ifary t6 



go itriifa ker to Hie. home of ail aoqwaiiitaiiee in her 
neigfabottrhood*«^there she left hiHr, with a promise 
to cfeiU in the ilionfng^ but with a seertt retolution 
never more to htfld mqf interoowK with a dis* 
honpuied wottiao. 

NeKt mornlogy Ifarjr waited for some time iHi 
expectation df a lisit from her friend-^ut tw 
friend canle^lferyliad not a friend in the worlds 
She then wreto a iMIer to liir fotmer oempanieiiy 
aild redeivcfd a laeome aniwer, informing her^ 
that iii eottse^neiice of what had happened in 
Balcer*«treet, tht donpeapdadenteV must terminate^ 
foi* the loss of t^hameter waa.an irremediable evih 
With a heart almost bursting with mournfal and 
indignant emotions, the abandoned Mary began 
hen solitory journey to het natol irilto^ Heif 
parenAs she thoogfat would not rejeerimr ^ aAd tbtri 
ckHiBolatory refieotion endbled her teiMBWt dn foot 
Bterly seventy toitoi^ exposed to the heat ol 



On hdr arriTal at die cottage, whidi had beeii 
Hie fofmer soene of her blamelem ychithful jd^^ 
Mdry slmd teirs ; dhe found heir parMti bdth lir^ 
i»g, hut her fother was confined to bed by a sev^Hi 
indisposition^ which was not mitigated by the Aiis^ 
fortones of M^ child. Mary, however, received 
no reproaohes; she wan^ weleouied back ^itb th# 
cordiality of pareottkl affection ; and having 
Vvought about twenty pound* with her, Ae iAh* 
tained iMditfal aid, w^h gradually restored he^ 
fiither to bto usual healfh. 



Two moath&arfter lier amivl, Ji»fy itas iteli- 
vered ^ a soir ; afid thd r^iiistte afMMimddations 
dimthMml her ponie, iiMbmufix, Ihat in a short 
time she found hanielf, penny lete. Her paretics 
were unable to afford her any relief, except a 
atere of their humbte fare, and the islielter of their 
cnttag^: the/ made ! sereral applkatioiis to those 
ftr«>er»? wives inthe neigUhoiirheod, who wanted 
^nurte^bitt none of them wnuld admit her nnder 
their roof. In this distress Mary applied to the 
pirUi-officert for: rtolief, :but her bastard had nd 
claim eti themr-ii must be sent to tlie parish of 
St. Mary-k^inme. Destitute and almost d»pair* 
ing, Mary was necessitated to wanderas a mendi- 
cant through the vilJages of Oxfordsliire. Her 
beautiful aspect^ pak with wt>e^ and frequently, be* 
dei9^ed with ^ters, ext^t-ed'the. pify of tlie oompas* 
sionate, who relieved her immediate wants ; fant 
her miatbrttin«iJ4p often; sirred as a snbjeel fw 
the gross and licentious wit of unfeeling rustios. 
Adveriity preyied m tlie sfHitts of Mary, but with 
her sufferings, her lotFO of viftu6 returned. Indeed 
slie had neyer been vii^iousr-^shewns deceived' — • 
liot <M>rrjupt€d ; apd this reieeCion proved conso- 
latory^ mmid the surrounding .^kmities of want 
and infamy. The little boy too, .proved a fine 
thriving child j accustomed to continual changes 
of air, he d^iily . grew str^ng^r, and'; more lively, 
and his. fond mothqr often with tearful byes bent 
over him, and kissed tba^ smiMng: edrnpani^n, who 
was unconscious that his exist#i|ce had . been the 
cause of a mother's misery. 



Half-a-year pansod m^i^y, and' the. vagrant 
matber and child WMe ttnprovid^ed'fbr — no;beBign 
hand opened an OfylofB to sbolter* tfaem from tii& 
Wintry air. Tiie ddtUi^oCMaTyj/ivaftiusuffieieut 
to afford neeessary wai^mth to hei»alf aihl bqriiun 
fant, and she exposed a frame naturally deltcfttQ 
to the chilling atiBosplierey while ihe wrtpip^ a 
tattered silken cloak aiwut her son^/and <^(ein^ed[ 
him at her ffirt ttMi/fm boionii In J^r. lraiideriiig# 
dnringagioomy afternoon in I>eceail>t^^. i9ii€t ^^ 
hdd a village on a distent hill; Shejb^t^it b^;9^9^ 
toward* Jty but. spiritieas^ And exhfiLU&ted)' a.suddojff 
fiuntneas oompeUed Iter to stop! at.the.entrac|c^.o| 
a lane. The diad!es:of a winter's evening, closed 
faataronndiherr-sshe was kungry, cold, and d©^ 
titute^but die was not alone ; iah^ m ! ^a ^Ipl^ 
infant was her companion* Thus abandoned as 
an out-cast in a civilized nation which so loudly 
boasts of its humanity^ the sad victim of a villain's 
arts, was left to perish, ^^ with not a friend to close 
her eyes." Yet although abandoned by mankind, 
she was not forsaken by celestial mercy ; the con- 
sciousness that she was unfortunate but not crimi- 
nal, blunted the arrows of death. While sensibi- 
lity remained, she performed the duties of a good 
mother. She pressed her infant to that bosom 
which was chilled by the blasts of night ; she sup- 
plied him with milky nutriment, and folded the son 
of her youth in a last embrace. Tears of maternal 
love dropped from the eyes of the dying motlier 
on the beloved face which she was never more to 



b6toW f >to uttared a platnthre pwyw to tfie 
Fatsbii of the &tberlQ«^ betMchiDg hia pra** 
tootioB to hor aoa**-*tlien clMpIog ikm infant more 
alosely m her arms^ she kid her head on a uMwey 
bank^ and closed her eyes fcr erer on sublunary 
scenes. 

In this state her corpse nas faund about dawn 
by a waggoner, who hajqpeiring to step his horns 
on the read adjacent to Ibe spot where Bfary lay, 
was alarmed by the fiseUe cry of an iniant* He 
discovered ^ child, endeavouring to suck ibe' 
breast of the unhappy mot h e r . >■ b ut that fonntain 
was for ervor dried np» Th^ boneii rustic wept 
over this moumftil scene ; be conveyed the child 
to a secure asylom, and the remains of peer 
Mary were inttrrcd in the vtUafe cbuiehtyard% < 
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OR, 

THE IMPRUDENT CONNEGTION. 

iSlXTH EDITION. 



JLN the summer of 1802, a middle-aged man 
engaged lodgingst at a -^urm-house in the yicinity 
of Bath. His appearance was remarkably gen- 
tee]^' and liis perran hattdiope ; 1>ut th^w mfi a 
deep melancholy diffused over his features. In his 
iateropurse 'widi &e fiurmer and hb ^mily^ ^^ 
evinced the |gr«atest aiildiiess of manners^ nttd^i» 
mode of living was acmrding to the rtrictwt f^e^ 
oepts of tettpeiiahM. He Viv^td in tlm gmatfil 
pmrMy, saw no company, but anmed biimelf ifHb 
short excursions, books, and his pen. 

"Tke rsvttgns of grief, Moweiwr^ 6om^ yrieek94f- 
ter his airrrvsll, laid.faim on hk deftthffo€^> itnd: # 
fetrwintttes. before hf expired, hfi requfsrt^ Mr« 
HutebuMon, the. former^ to encloflie mvob f^p^rt 
which, lay in it liiftwer^ and diiecfc tdtem ^ Mm 
^eriMW^ 6uiMfoJrd«*itrte£, Lottd^ HetbfMif^^ 
praMda wiiki^^^be |ir{i«telyi iatorrcd> Md4 4^r 
Ami Urn AurMtf to use faia pdran^ todetoy ilw tKf^ 



Soon after ihe interment of this stranger, far- 
mer Hutchinson folded up the papers with an 
intention to send them to London by the Bath 
coach. Mrs. Hutchinson being naturally Tery 
curious, entreated her husband to communicate 
the6>ntents; and the deceased not having pro- 
hibited the indulgence of curiosity, the fanner 
consented. 

Accordingly he unfolded the manuscript^ and 
read the following narrative : 



THB 

ADVENTURES OF HENRY ano MARIA. 

In this pleasine retirement, so comfrietely de« 
tallied from the scenes of busy life, I shall now 
endfaTour to soodie the anguish of my soul by a 
retrospection of those events whidi led to an un- 
fortunate attachment, diat so long embitteped my 
existence. 

'^My father, Thomas Aston, was a tiadesman, 
who, by ^ attention to> business, saved about five 
thdusatid pounds, which he placed in the i fonds. 
My .mother dying in my infancy, I Was seiit to a 
bdtArdiiig«sdk>ol^ and in my ^J^tetoth year my &^ 
tlier,< who was desiibw Ibidt I skohidi bKifatop^ up 
t6 Ihi dliuriii, eeni ra^ to ibf lUii^feiAUy of Cam*. 

father^ which happened in a &mjamktiii$ imfk^t I 



wBM sent to college^ I wm entrutfed to a guantton^ 
with an injanctioh that I fliiottld &nhAi my studies 
with divinity. 

During six years study, I made a e^nsiderabie 
progress in several of the higher branches of 
soience, particularly natural history^ moral philo* 
sophy, and theology. I quitted thie college wi^ 
the degree jof Bachelor of Arti, and being now 
master of n^ action* and fortune, I went to tbje 
capital, and took lodgings in Bishopsgate-atotit^ 
at the house of. my aunt, Mrs. Williains. 

My aunt, though not in opulent circumsfioices, 
was visited by a numerous drcle of frienda; and 
Miss Vernon, thei>nly daughter of a rich merdiaut 
was aiqcuig the number. 

This young lady had been educated at the same 
boarding-school with Mrs. Williams's dBtughter^ 
and the same evening after my arrival I was in* 
troduoed to the dear cause of all my sorrows. 

Miss Vernon came in her father's coach, and 
afiter giving the footman directions to cmne at a 
late hour to conduct her home, she tripped into the 
room where we sat with all the vivacity and easfr 
0iS a Graee. |ify cousin Sophia, who had received 
her visitor at the door, now introduced me, and I 
shall never forget the lively but modest air wHh 
which Miss Vernon received my compliments. : 

Our conversation was desultory and general* 
The young ladies talked ^of dress, public aaiiise-- 
ments, and the private masquerades, with thai 
pleasing volubility for which the sex have ever 



been celebrate* I wte sinprilbed at <he kti<^wkdg^e 
af faAionaUe life eriscdd by the yoang kdies^ 
and blushed at my own rusticity and incapacity to 
jodge reqMcting Hm important rieissitudcii of 
Cuhion. 

My aunt introduced n^ favourite topic of 
poetry, and I discovered that our fair risitor was by 
no means deficient in taste; insomuch that ttie 
qasrightUness of her disposition, which had ap^ 
poated to me as levity, and the freedom of her 
manners, which in reality was only good^Hreeding^y 
rendered her perfiectly enchanting* 
. From poetry the naiuial transition was to its 
sbtsr. art; and oar visitor, at the jrequest of my 
aunt, favoured us with a tune on tlie harp, which 
Ab aoebmpanied with a voliee attoned by the me- 
lody of love. 

" Ohy how exquisite weve my fSBeln^ at that 
moment ! I sat gazing on the lovely musician^ 
*«l when she ceased, I felt a sudden blush over- 
spread my face, white my fsultering iaagvie t^ 
fiiaed to join in the pmise bestowed by the rest of 
the company. Miss Yernoii pMceived mjr confn^ 
iion. 8ht smiled — ^it was the triumphaat smile of 
beauty, whith bdbolds wi& complacenM^-^another 
irotery chained to her footttooL 

In the course of the evening, she mentioned to 
my cousin that her father intended to give a ball 
in benour of her birth-day» She prOmii^ to seud 
a card of invitation to the dear inmate Of her youth 
en that joyous occasion* Sophia gaily si^id, ^^ Can 



s 

I persuade my dear Miss Vernon io favout my 
cousin Henry with a card V^ — ^* Certainly," re- 
plied she, With a sweet smile ; *' I sliall be happy^ 
to see the gentleman at our social party." I bow^, 
^^Can you dance, sir?" said my sprightly cousin. 
" Yes, my dear," replied I; " few of my fellow* 
students took more pleasure in bounding ^ on the 
light fantastic toe' than myself." — "O, I am glad 
to hear it," said Sophia, ^^then, my lovely young 
friend, do honour Henry with your hand as part* 
ner." Miss Yernoii blushed — it was the suffusion 
of -surprise, not anger; and before she could 
answer, my aunt joined in the same request^ 
adding — ^^ Such an honour will be a complete in« 
troduction to my nephew, and smooth tlie way to 
his intercourse with the polite world." — ^''Well, 
madam, since you think this trifling favour of so 
much consequence, I do consent." I arose, ap- 
proached Miss Vernon, and expressckl my thanks 
in a manner that called up a blush into her ani* 
mated countenance. ' Soon afterwards the carriage 
arrived, I handed lier into it, and returned io my* 
(rielids, whom I found laughing at my bash- 
fulness. ' 

My aunt congratulated nae on my good fortune, 
and told me that their visitor was an heiress, and 
her fortune it was conjectured would be at least 
one hundred thousand pounds. *^ Aye, Henry," 
cried Serbia, >^ if you could obtain Miss Vernon, 
it would be. more to your piJiriMMe than wasting 
your time poring over musty volumes." I iaughed 



•( her raillery ; but oa retirifig to my bed-eharaber^ 
found Ihat not only love txut ambition had taken 
poasettioa of my heart. 

, On the following day cardA of invitation for my 
cousin and myself were aent by Miss Yernon, and 
when the etentng of her birth-day arrived^ we 
went to Mr. Vernoa^s el^ant house in Guildford* 
flcreei* 

Here we found an assemblage of fashionable 
people^ and were received by Mr. Vernon 
with politeneas. My cousin (Congratulated Misa 
Ternon on the felieitous occasion^ and I added 
my tribute of good wishes to beHs. We found her 
flfurrounded by young meu of fiishion^ who learned 
with evident, chagrin that I was to be her part- 
ner. She wita dressed in a white natuslin tobe^ a 
braidof sky-coloured silk net-work conined her 
fine light brown hair, except a few shwt tressea 
that fashion had directed to eonoeal part of hmt 
feraliead« 

' Maria Venton was just twenty years ^of age^ 
of a saMure which combined graoe with ma* 
jesfy.' Her form was c^ that divine pwfotiSmir-^ 
that feminine elegance peculiar to English baauty* 
Her dountenance was oval ; her W^plexiim fair ; 
her eyes Uuo ; her nose rather in a right line with 
her forehead, yet so beautifully formed^ thai it 
added much to the escpression of the whole con« 
tour ; her mmiih y^m rather krge^ but the insidioua 
smsle: ofigaiety 4kki played along her lips^ lAe soft 
akiddelkfiite bloom of hot dbeek^ the wit and sent- 



siUlity which sparkled in her eyes^ and the ma«- 
jestic and modest purity that adorned her fair vir«- 
gin brow^ rendered her the adnHrati<Hi of the be«- 
liolder. 

Proud of the honour of her hand, I acccNSipanied 
her through the mazes of the danoe with bounding 
agility ; when we ceased, rfie joined a party of 
ladies, and by a significant look let me under^ 
stand that she did not wish for my particular atten* 
tion. I felt somewhat abashed ; but a young 
nobleman with whom I had been acquainted at 
college, now entered the ball-room, and after 
bowing to the company, advanced and expressed 
his satisfaction at our meeting. This attention 
from his lordship effected wonders in my favour. 
The polite and the gay, who flutter in the festive 
scenes of high life, are ever assiduous in paying 
that deference to adventitious eminence ^ich 
they absurdly refuse to personal merit. In so large 
a party, however, it was in vain to look for the 
benign influence of social cordiality ; afTecta^ion 
usurped the place of sincerity, and the company 
parted at a late hour with mutual politeness, and 
reciprocal indiffi^ence. There were, however, a 
few exceptions ; and amongst the rest, my noble 
friend, my cousin, my partner, and myself. 

Miss Vernon, on parting with my cousin Sof^ia, 
whispered that ^^ die would soon pay us a morning 
visit," and we returned home much gratified with 
our reception and entertainment. 

I now felt all the romantic enthusiasm of loMk 
The image of Miss Yernon continually occupied 
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my imngiiiatioii ; and if the insuperable obstacle 
of disparity of fortune for a moment presented 
itself to my mind, I turned from it with abhor- 
rence, and fondly cherished the delicious hope of 
obtaining the object of my tenderest wishes. 

With a heart glowing with genuine passion, I 
wrote a letter expressive of my sentiments, which 
I sent to Miss Vernon, and 1 soon received a 
modest and favourable answer. 

While we indulged in this fond intercourse^ 
MariaVi father accidentally met with my letter. 
Naturally irritable, and inflated with all the inso*- 
lence of prosperity, his rage was ungovernable. 
He wrote to me a most reproachful letter, forbid- 
ding me his house. The amicable intercourse 
between my cousin and her friend was interrupted ; 
and worse than all, a nobleman of distingwshed 
rank and fortune offered to lead my beloved 
Maria to the hymeneal altar. 

These distressing incidents almost deprived me 
of reason. I riimbled into St. James's Park, 
threw myself on one of the benches, unmindful of 
the interesting^roupes that glided along the mall. 
The martial pomp and military music of a detach- 
ment that passed along io relieve guard at the 
palace, rouzed me ; and as I slowly sauntered 
along, viewing the verdant enclosure, the canal, 
and the majestic groves which extend their shade 
over the promenade, I beheld Mr. Vernon ap- 
proach. He walked up to me with a proud air, 
and exdaioied^ ^^ Sir^ are you Mr. Aston ?" I 



replied^ '^ Yes, that is my name, isir.'^ — ^^ Then, 
«ir, I am sorry to say, that you Iiave been the cause 
of much unhappiness to me ; you have seduced the 
affections of my diild, and I now desire a formal 
renunciation of your claim to her hand.'' — " Sir,'* 
replied 1, ^^your intemperate conduct has alto* 
gether. been ungentleman-like — ^your letter con- 
tained the feeble effusions of insolence, and 1 never 
^ill consent to. dissolve that sacred union of hearts 
.^hich has taken place between your daughter and 
me,'' — Mr. Vernon, with a countenance inflamed 
with rage, raised his walking-stick, and aimed a 
blow at my head, which I warded off with my arm* 
I sprung in ; closed with him ; wrenched the stick 
from his hand ; and breaking it, I threw it over the 
pales of the inclosure. He left me muttering re- 
venge ; and I returned to my aunt's, more discon- 
solate than ever. 

In the course of the evening we received the 
news that the marriage of my noble rival and Miss 
Vernon was to be solemnized on the following 
day : and about two hours afterwards a letter by 
the post was delivered to Sophia.^ It was from 
Miss Vernon, and enclosed one to me, containing 
the following words : 

" Dear Hbnry^ 

" Meet me this night in the field near the 

Foundling Hospital come alone the time 

is precious— Adieu! 

" M. Vernon." . 
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The evident perturbttioii with which this billet 
was written, conrinoed me there was no time to be 
lost. The idea of an eli^ment, and a trip to 
Gretna in Scotland^ suggested itself. I hastened 
to engage a post-dbaise, which was to wait at 
Somer's Town; and putting a cajse of loaded 
pistols, and about two hundred pounds into my 
|K>cket, I hastily took leave of my aunt and ray 
cousin, and flew to the rendesrous. 

My lovely Maria was there before me ; her eyes 
were suffused with tears, and riie almost fainted as 
I held her in my arms. *^ Henry,*^ said she, with 
a querulous voice, ^^ I am going to be forced to 
marry another when my heart is devoted to you. 
My father is inexorable, and no alternative re«- 
mained but either to obey his cruel commands, and 
become wretched against my inclination, or to 
throw myself upon your protection, and be nttise- 
rable with my inclinaUon.^ I soothed her tM- 
Tows, vowed that my life should be devoted to her, 
and mentioned an elopement to Scotland, as the 
only effectual mode to elude her father's austerity. 
She started at the idea — ^hesitated a moment, then 
melting into tears, leaned on my arm, and 
sighed consent I conducted her over the fieldar, 
handed her into the carriage, and we set out with a 
velocity of motion quite in unison with my feelings. 

We travelled without ever stopping, except 
merely to change horses, and snatch a light ref redi- 
ment ; for Maria, who like myself, dreaded a pur- 
suit was urgent to continue our journey without 
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KsC. Though I WM de%hted wUk her earnevthess, 
1 dreaded the eflfeda of duch rapid and continued 
HH>tio& on her health. 

On the evening of the «eeond day we paased 
through Carlisle^ craased the rirer Eden^ and a 
brook called the Sark^ whk^h is the boundary be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and soon afterwards ar<« 
rived at Gretna. — ^The indissoluble tie of marriagto 
united the fate of my dearest Maria with mineu 
A serene joy animated her eyes, while ^ soft 
blush of virgin innocence lightened over her coun* 
tenance as I impressed the kisi of oonnubiallove 
on her Ups. We then returned to an inn, the best 
which Hne village aflbrded, where my youthful and 
virtuous bride crowned my triumphant wishes. 

Next day we returned to England ; and passing 
through C!arlisle, we slept in Penrith. On the 
aeeond day of our journey to London, we passed 
leisurely through the pictureaqae scenery of West* 
moreland, and viewed the lofty ridges of Stanmore 
with all the delight which nature inspires. As our 
chaise slowly ascended the rising ground in a re« 
is»1m part of the road between Broi]^ and Stan* 
mofe^ a post-<eoack suddenly came in view, and as 
it approached, to our astonishment we behekl Mr» 
Veraon and another gentleman. 

Maria endeavoured to conceal her face; but 
Mr. Vernon racognizii^ us at the first ghinee^ 
sprung oitt of the carriage, and with execratkmt 
commanded me to restore his daughter. ^^ Never, 
but with my Ufe, Sir," replied I, '^ will I relinquiiili 
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Maria ; she is my wife — ^5 ou have now no further 
authority over her." ** Detested miscreant !" cried 
he^ foaming with rage, and advancing to the side 
#f the chaise, *^ come down, and give me the satis* 
fiiction which my outraged honour requires." — 
'•' No, SSr ; never will I lift my hand against the 
father of my wife."~'^ Perish, then, wretch !" ex- 
claimed he, presenting a pistol, which he aimed at 
my head. He fired, the ball entered my shoulder^ 
and my unhappy bride, giving a deep groan^ 
sunk down in the chaise beade me. 

My blood flowed profusely from the wound; 
yet still I was able to assist my Maria ; and Mr. 
Vernon, with all the tierrpr whidi accompanies the 
mind of an assassin, threw himself, into his coach^ 
and drove off. 

The post*boy assiirted me in restoring Maria to 
her senses; and when I assured her that I wats 
but slightly hurt, she became somewhat composed^ 
and we proceeded slowly to a village in a valley 
on the side of Stanmore. 

A farmer, touched, with. our situation, offered ' 
me his house ^s an a^lum, and dispatched one of 
his servants to Brough for a surgeon> who came^ 
extracted the ball^ and dressed my wound ; while 
my dearest spouse watdhed over me wi<h fond 
iQilibitude. 

. Few instances have occurred in human a^irsof 
so ^tareme a reverse of situation :as. that of my 
^ife.. The blooming,, ekgant, and aictomplished ^ 
Miss Y^non^ the ccflebrated toast of miiharous 
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rivak^ and heiress of a rich iherchani^ was tratis-^ 
ported from her father's elegant mansion iu 
Guildford-street, to a small farm-house in a re- 
mote valley of Westmoreland. She, who had 
been attended by obsequiot^ lacquies and j*ival 
beaux, was now herself the attendant on a 
wounded husband, by an imprudent union with 
whom she was precipitated from the eminence of 
grandeui^ to the huinble vale of obscurity. 

Her only consolation was that richest of cordials, 
love; connubial tenderness rendered ber fatigues^ 
her Watchings, arid her fears, tolerable ; and my 
eoiivatescence diffused a cheerfulness through Uer 
bosom, which illumined her lovely countenance, 
and rendered her dulcet voice still more affect- 
ingly sweet. 

Our ruraf friends were assidiroUs in tHeir at- 
tention. The singularity of our adventure, and 
particularly the youth and beiauty' of my wife,' 
excited iheir sympathy and admiration; while 
tbeir consciousness of our superiority pt'evented 
Aieir making improper enquiries. ' * 

William Wentworth the farmer, his wife, aird 
daughter Nancy, together with four mfen and two 
maid servants, constituted the family. Tltat 
characteristic cleanliness, for which the^ English 
nation is deservedly praised, was apparent in -the 
farmer's house. The apartments, furniture, an* 
utensils, all were demonstrative of the adSvity and 
cleanliness of dame Wentworth ; -while! the dairyV 

B 
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under the ^irectioii of thp bloonijing ;Nftncy, vas 
4|ie seat of purity itsel^f. 

. 'yhJ8 chariqiag gkl devpte4 every moment of 
leisure to my Maria^ wfap w^ cossalfd by the fiQrm- 
]>at^etip attachmeQl of i^n ij^Htsopbisficaf^ mind. 
In a. few ^ays I Was able^to leaye, ou^ a|N^rtinent ;, 
anfi^ ajccpinpani<^ by niy^ife^ ii|ade: s^rt excur« 
fljons thrpugb ^le surrofiiidjng fields. 

When I w^j; perfectly i^ecovered,. l^an? agreed 
tO'take an afternoon's, ramble with me among the 
picturescjue scenes of Stenmore. We ascen^e4| 
the hills, and be^ld the riiraV scenery of ^est-j 
inorelanfl ^nd jCumberk^ndy. w|>joh shone in the 
siinple iDagnificevi^; of nature^ 
, At a co.nfi^erabje distance the little town of 
Brpugh appeared in perspective ; but indistinct 
from the distance. The jropky ridge of Stanniore 
ilboje it iFCMS cmbe/lish^ with an elegant mansion^ 
wit|igarde|iu9 in the.r^r^ and a fojpt erected on 
the very aumjmit of thehiJh The vaisf exten«?ive 
Moorlands of; Stanmore rea^^d theif rugged cur- 
vated summits^ f^f^d, en^ighteijie^ by sunshine^ 
^ew th^r^ifl^dQw^ py^r thp ihte|rp[^-wi^ 
^u^ fielow Jis appea^c^^^tapmor^^ charni- 

uig valley in which hosj^itaiity jiiad prepared our 
i^ecesB. The Mriki[ng <^ntrast between the bleak 
and barren moor an4 tljis fertile valley, was de- 

ipghtfuj, ' . ':'/\"'^\' ' ' * y .'• 

li IB cm the sontb^rn i^de of Staiin^o|ne^ and be- 
gins »hrup%^ anidi «^ ij wjqreijpjjftipg. fij^^ the 
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higfti^ay to CarNdle 'is vAkd^i The dale gradually 
widens for about h4lf a liiile, when it becomes 
tiarriaiwy and is bounded by a distant hrll/ Itfe 
about two miles'fong, and' more than half a mite 
wide, slo(llng on each «lde to the b6ttoBi, where a 
clear bpook flows^ along. iThe dale is inhabited 
by Atrnlers, whose iieat i»tO|ie lioufiiesy adoriifed wiUi 
groves and gardens^ are a&aitet^d^ irregularly 
over the landscape, as it suited |t)ie<6oJivetoienoe 
or choice of the pi^prietori. Tliere is' bid^ one 
ieldgant'houae in ihik valley, a^nd- tl;» owner, iby esr^ 
^mvagaiiee, lias involved faiimeif m debt ; wlitte 
his neig<hb6«irs, i«&>^ Hire on their own little ikft^, 
^joy the fmiitsoif theii" industry a»dten!iperanc^, 
in the ; blesfittngs of' liealth, pti^nty^ ^nd iiid0» 
pehdence. , ! » . ^ 

'Stanmote^dtaile is entirely lard out iti meaddwt 
and fi^taree^; consequently the pradWeb is cattle 
and hay. /Fhe ftinners saafumlly sell :kipget quam- 
tkxes of butter^ cheese, and. black cattle; ahd.aw 
mipplied wvth.floiir ffom Bamafd Cai^le,in Yorkr 
shire. Thub they live secluded^ in a ha|ipy state 
.of r^ral innocence, ebjojing tlie* bounties- of Prd- 
^d^dbe> wHhdut m participatioii in the esDoess or 
luxury* of polished society. They seldom hav^ 
4M»ftidn' to employ the physicrati ; quarrefs and 
flaw^^suita ate ^unknown among^ th^m; atid etiie^ 
di^e In a mosM; enviable slate of intent ' 

We contemplated this happy valley, ^ on ^^diiah 
'4he sun skone with mildest radrianc^« It 'wu» the 
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middle of June, oiidr numbers of tbe Westmorer 
land lads and lasaes were scattered over tlie mea* 
dowsy whetre they plied the rake and the fork with 
alacrity. The cheerful sounds of their gaiety 
. leached our ears, where we sat on the mosi^y sum* 
init ; while the light shining on the beautiful sippr 
ing green fields newly raked^ the soft lAiades of 
;the half-illuminated groves^ and the numeroujs 
groups of busy hay-makers^ render€Sd this scene 
animated and picturesque^ 

^My dear oi^ttipanion felt the force of rural 
Jieauly^ and expreaaed h&t wish to live seeluded iu 
(bisrcbataiing tetirement I wits sacprisedy and 
turning to ber with a look of admiratiofit, while she 
.fondly Isancid on my atmV I tecl»med, ^^ And 
4An ! Maria A»rego the grttificaiions of polished 
society, to live with me in Stanmore-dale ?"— *' Yes, 
my love," replied she, while bei! eyes beamed with 
inexpressible benignity and tenderness, '^ I would 
make any sacrifice to contribute to your happiness. 
'^But ah ! my dear, I reoolleot with atigutsh, the 
displeasure of a father, whose favourite I once was 
'-^a father, who rashly raised his hand ag^ainst the 
life of my husband. My chief regret," added she, 
jii^ng, ^^ is, that instead of a rich heiteBSy I have 
given ottly a poor and friendless girl to your arras." 
'^— ^^My.dear^ dear Maria;/' cried I, embradng 
lier, f * I loved you for youraelf alone ; your beaft 
was the treasure to wbich I as)Hfed, and blessed 
wUlifthat, riches are eohtemptibl^f in my eyes: but 
why, my k)ve, dp you oontinuejn Westmoreland f 



.Would it. qirt be better to return to the metropoinf 
I hav^friencbi^and by literary qr comniercial pur^ 
sai% may be able to contritHite to your comfort and 
Imppiqess^ My fiunt and her Sopbia will be glad 
to renew a friendly intercourse with us/' — ^' Ah I 
Henry^" sfii^ 3he, while the tears flowed from her 
beauteous ejies^.^^ never^ never can I bear to meet 
my incensed parents, my sneering acquaintance 
or the ridicule of the haughty and malignant 
vcitaries of custom and fashion. I doubt not thai 
pur niimes have already been bandied from one 
scandalous tongue to another ; wretched witticisms 
ion my, elopement, by ujipi^ncipled news-writeni, 
have amuspd the public ; and the malignity of my 
envious rivals, now nearly extinct, would only be 
revived by.my appearftuce in the worid. Let me 
icontinue in retirement — but share it with me, 
,Henry, forjoq are my all — ^my Jittle world !"~^ 
" And you, my beloved .Maria,'' said I,pvePC9me 
by her tears, ^' are my only treasure-o^to your 
happiness I dedicate the residue of my life : yow 
tequest shall be obeyed*" 

We descended from the heights of Stanmore, arm 
in arm; and the same evening I purdiased a small 
rmeadow at the extremity of Wentworth's farm, 
.for the groijind of a cottage, garden, and shrubbery* 

I wj^ote to my i^unt, with a short account of our 
.^ituatiQii, and empowered her to sell out two thou- 
sand pouivl^ of my property in the funds, and 
remit the money by the Carlisle mail-coach. My 
affectionate relative. sent me the cash^ together 
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with ai leii^r from tiiy cdilain SophiH, ptirpdsing to 
pay us a vimt when our cottage was finifllied. 
• Abiiifdatitfy supplied with money, I turned my 
Wh«yi6 attention to tlie oomforC of M'aria^ and the 
W^fion of our cdttatge, which was buHt akoordin;^ 
toth^ plan suggested by her elegairt taste. The 
^i^^n afid liurset'y w(^fe also laid out ^greeaMy 
to her drrectibns. 

I weiit to* Carlisle arid purchased a collection of 
)>o6ks, miisfc, and musical instruments, for my 
Maria ; and a variety of plain furniture for our 
'cdttage. Her mind was soothed and harmoniMd 
by my tenderness. I read to her ; she islung and 
played on her harp to amuse me; and we varied 
our ocbnpat ions and amusemente with frequeirt 
nrmbi^. ' A considerable degree of %er attention 
wa^ lengagi^d b^ the garden; Und with b^ own 
~fdir hai^d she planted' a few sKps 6f ozier and 
'Woodbifae arouiid a small harbour. 
' 'Tol^afds the end of autuilin our cottage wtt 
%fMihhed;liired, furnished, and eomplebfy habitable. 
We removed from the farmer's' hospklable dwel- 
^ihg ; and a number of honest rustics assisted in 
^plefciiVg the furniture in the different a^iarlMefits^. 
•' ' Thcf cotttge consfsted of a kftcheri, a paintry, a 
•paiflourj and fliree bed-chatiibdrs. I'hir^ two 
'miAitt-servairts and'^aboy. My dear Marlk was Aow 
a ^laiiif Cottager ; ^biit her graceful air^ <lhe inteF- 
Ijgfence that aniiiiate^ her aspect, ahdtfcfe degaitt 
simpHcfiy of her dres^^ would have indhded a po*t 
io celebrate Iter as ti^e getiitis 6T Stailmore-dale. 
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. Soon after our removal tp the C9f(^gf ,. I wrote, 
an invitation to Sophia; and in the course of a^ 
Week she arrived in the Carlisle mail-coach. The 
joy of my wife at th^ proof of my.cousin's attach- 
ipent was unbounded^ She clasped the dear bosom- 
friend of her youth in her arms^ and t^ars of joy 
glistened in her eyes. Qur littte party row be- 
came interesting. We received the ]^orning 
Chrppic^e find Coiq^ier regularly by the pa^t ; an4 
the Beyiewp^ . and mcMst interesting periodical pub- 
lications, particularly the IMtonthly Review and 
Monthly Mirror. The ^attf^r was most jacpeptable 
to the ladifas, as it gave an interesting history of 
the ptage, arid the '^ living manners.'? 

Winter came, and we contrived, to pass it with, 
considerable .^ felicity j but, notwithstanding : oiir 
donpestjp comfort, and the cheerfulness of Sophia 's^ 
^nyefi^atipii^ my wife became, habitually pensive. 
Doubtless, the customary enjoypepts and ele- 
gancies which she ha4 shared in high life, had given, 
ber mind a luxurious cast, which not even love 
and friendship could altc^ether change. Nay, 
I spmetijqfies found her alone^ with sorrow pour- 
trayed in her tearful and expressive eyes. The 
loss of her parent's affection had certainly inflicted 
a deep woun4 io her breast, but she studiously 
concealed her anguish from ipe, lest T should re- 
proach myself of the cause« Amiable and unfor- 
tunate Maria; yes, our imprudence was the cause 
of thy sorrows and untimely death ! 

Early in the ensuing spring my wife blessed my. 
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rnrms with ft wytty at^d this pledge of our mutuial 
love seemed to revive her constitutional vivacity. 
For a few weeks after his birth she suckled him 
herself; but a dangerous cold not only incapaci- 
tated her from the solicitous task of nurse^ but 
threatened her life. Medical skill was exerted to 
restore the health of my languishing wife^ but in 
vain. A. consumption^ which baffled human wis- 
dom and the power of medicine, soon made those 
inroads on her frame^ which declared the certain 
approach of death. 

Sophia wept over the lovely martyr of indis* 
cretion^ but for myself I could not weep — a species 
of horror bordering) on despair seemed to paralyse 
my feelings. Every time that 1 looked on my 
Maria's face, so lately the abode of triumphant 
beauty, I beheld the gradual ravageis of the de- 
stroyer, and accused myself as her murderer ! Her 
voice, which had been ^^the melodious voice of 
iove/' was now broken, feeble, and querulous ; 
and the symmetry of a form, which had been the 
admiration of thousands, now shrunk into an ener- 
vated and emaciated frame. Yet still the ^^ human 
face divine'' retained its ineiTable sweetness — still 
the languishing eye occasionally emanated some 
of those irradiating beams which had first warmed 
my bosom with love ! 

Maria expressed a desire to see her parents^ 
and receive an assurance of their forgiveness be- 
fore she expired. She wrote to them the foI« 
lowing comprehensive letter: 
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^^ Dear Parents: 

^^ I am dying. A natural decay is renioy«> 
ing me from this earthly scene* Oh 1' mitigate my 
expiring anguish by bestowing your forgiveness 
and blessing upon your affectionate daughter^ 

'^ Maria Aston. 

*' Cottage^ Stanmor^dale^ JFe^ifnordandy 
lOtkofJune, 1798." 

All hopes of my Maria's recovery being gone^ 
Sophia assisted me in alleviating her pains, and 
soothing her mind. Our infant son was daily 
brought to her bed-side, while she wept over him 
with all a mother's fondness. 

It was now the prime of Spring, and one even- 
ing, a little before sun-set, she felt herself so much 
better, by breathing the pure and salubrious 
.western breeze admitted at the chamber-windows^ 
that she expressed a desire to rise, and once more 
behold the cheerful &ce of Nature. 

Leaning on Sophia and myself, she left her 
apartment with tottering steps : we conducted her 
to the garden. The softened radiance of the set- 
ting sun gilded the landscape with rosy light. 
The groves, the fields, and gardens, all appeared 
decked in vernal beauty, and breathing fragrance ; 
the song of tilie thrush, the woodlark, and the red- 
breast, resounded in the groves ; while the feeble 
bleatings of the lambs, returning with their mo- 
thers to the fold, combined to give a perfect idea 
of rural tranquillity. The voices of the sprightly 
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youth of both sexes were heard from the adjacent 
cottages, and the whole combination of objects and 
•ounds was well calculated to inspire 

" Vernal delight mmI joy, aUe to drive 
'< All Mdness but deipair.*' 

Such was not the sadness of my dear Maria. 
Her meek spirit bowed with resignation before the 
throne of her Creator ; and she considered this 
parting glance at the beauties of the visible crea- 
tion as a tribute of the heart to the Sovereign of 
Nature. She requested to be conducted to the 
arbour, where she beheld the oziers and woodbines 
which she had planted, thriving with vigorous 
'vegetation, and intertwining their luxurious shoots. 
'*^ They bloom," said she, with a languid smife^ 
•*' but the planter fades: well, such is the will of 
• Heaven, and I bow before the benign Being who 
chastens whom he loves !" Saying this, she turned 
her eyes towards heaven, *^ How beautiful and 
tranquil are the aziire heavens," said Maria, " the 
pure abode of peace and felicity ; and this earth 
too is productive of innumerable gifts of Provi- 
dence. Spring! enchanting spring! the landscape 
brightens in thy smiles ; the cheerful notes of the 
birds, the mellow pipe of the shepherd, and the 
love-tuned voice of the village-maid, are all in- 
spired by thee!" 

She ceased speaking; in consequence of a sud- 
den faintness, and casting a last glance on the 
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surrounding scenes, leaned on our arms, and wa» 
re-conducted to her bed-chamber. 

Her debility became so great that ure feared 
she would expire before the answer expected from 
her parents should arrive. ** Alas," said she, in 
a querulous tone, '^ they have rejected mjr last 
request ; but I must not repine ; I have a husband 
and a friend, to whom my memory will be dear!'^ 
Just as she expressed these words, 1 was called out 
of the room by one of my servants, and on going 
into the kitchen, found one of Mr. Vernon's foot-^ 
men waiting. He bowed : ^* Sir," said he, ^^ my 
master and mistress are coming, and they sent me 
before, that your lady might be prepared for the 
interview-" I hastened with the news to Maria, 
and though I imparted it with trembling caution, 
it threw her spirits in a most violent agitation. 
When she became a little more calm, she exclaimed 
in a tone of joy, " Then I am forgiven!, my be- 
loved parents will assist in closing my eyes Oh I 
this is heaven on earth !" 

In about an hour afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
"Vernon arrived. I met them at the door of the 
cottage, and bowed, but was unable jto speak. 
Mr. Vernon appeared equally confused ; and the 
lady advancing, while the tears rolled down lier 
cheeks, begged to be conducted to her daughter. 

On the appearance of her parents, Maria faint- 
ed away. Her mother hastened to assist Sophia in 
restoring her to life; and in a few seconds she 
opened her eyes, which she turned on her father 
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with an expression ef entreaty that was irresistible* 
^^ My dear child/' cried he> taking her hand^ '' be 
composed ; we are come to assist in restoring you 
to health, and you may be assured of mine and 
your mother's foi^veness and unalterable affec* 
tion.'^ *^ My ever^beloved parent," replied she, 
prennng his hand to her lips ; ^^ yes, you have 
Indeed restored laoffe than health, you haveVe- 
itored that happiness whidi your indulgent love 
BO often conferred. 1 shall now expire like a 
conqueror ; my heart triumphs at the consumma-^ 
tion t>f my hi^es, Und I feel as if I were in heaTen 
already!" 

A serene joy animated her features at this 
moment, and her eyes beamed with the ecstacqr 
which filled her soul. This rapture, however, was 
trannent. A ghastly paleness and dying langour 
suddenly succeeded these smiles of celestial be-* 
nignity. She gasped for breath ; and as 1 stood 
at a respectful distance behind her parents^ she 
feebly articulated my name. They beckimed to 
me; I approached, and her beautiful face again 
beatned with the smile of lore. ^^ Oh! beloved 
father," said she, in a solemn and broken ton^^ 
** if ever Maria was dear to you livings and if you 
would wish to soften her dying anguish^ let me 
witness your iieconciliation with my husband.'^ 

Mrw Vernon melted into tears; she united our 
hands, and a gentle sigh, expressive of her satis- 
&ctibn, evinced how grateful this scene was to her 
heart. ^^ One request moroi my dear parents^ and 
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rUatvedone^ wilt youadbpt'my sdn; ancfdierish 
faini as your own, foj^mysake?" " We will, my 
tftitigHteri'^ replied' Mk Vefnion: her liiother 
bowed, but could not answer for tears. ^^'Then I' 
am bleat," she cried ; ^^ praise to the Deity, who 
has in mercy touched the hearts of my parents with 
compassion for their child !" 

6urboy wtfs brtrnghf in tiy the* nurse'; iHRarfa, 
w<itft a Ibok of' f^hd^mess, dedred that be might 
be* given to heir mother ; thenf adilV6ssing Her* 
firrendb' ih a voite' scarcely articulate, she crietf, 
" ftiTeweH'ri— Her eye was now* thrn^'in search 
of one stilt dbareir than her parents : it' was a 
husbaiidV and^ the instant* lifer eyes nJet^mine, as T 
sfood bcfsidfe the bed, she smiled'; ^^ flfeiiry," said" 
she, f&intly, ***cOme and* sit bfesicle me ; db not^ 
l^re me' MOW, I wish tb have you near me.'^ f 
tUrewmyself on my kiiees ; I s^eized Her hand ; 
it was cold — ^yet feeling had not tbtally f&rsaken 
it) fir* slie- gently returned the pressure of 'mine. 
*' My husband," said ^e d^dng charmer, ^^ tfeel' 
tTiaf I'am goihg.' 1^ shall be Hajipy :-^bar Hfetirjr/ 
rfoifofgrifeve fdi* me, but continue to* Ibve dur* 
diifd.*^' t breathed tf secret ejacuiyibn ' te the' 
Deity for mercy on her departing spirit Tga^ed" 
on tlia4;' cbuntienanc^f which even the ghfestliheteof 
d'efidi had not wboH^ dejiriverf of iis tteafuty. 
Mkria- tlirnc^ on mcf her rfjing eyes. A smilb of 
utiiitteraUre tbndertie^ for' a monieitf illumined' 
ttietar-: it ttM the tHumpH of latt dtxtr' dkatH; 
lir the next moment^ tUirhihg her eytii'tbward^ 
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heaven with a look of solemn devotion^ die ex- 
pired with a gentle sigh. A sudden giddiness 
seized my brain — I sunk on the floor in a state of 
insensibility 



Immediately after the funeral of my wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon returned to London with my 
little son, whom they took under their protection. 
My grief gradually subsided into a tender melan- 
choly, and I prepared to leave Stanmore*daIe, 
and conduct my cousin Sophia to the metropolis. 
Accordingly I left my cottage and garden to the 
carpx>f Farmer Wentworth, with an earnest charge 
that the arbour and shrubs planted by Maria should 
be weeded, and preserved from injury. I then 
set out with Sophia for the metropolis, where we 
arrived in safety. 

My relatives endeavoured to dispel my grief by 
various amusements, but in vain. They advised 
me to travel, as a remedy for my unavailing sor- 
row. Acc9rdingly I set out on a summer's tour 
through JSngland^ and once more came in sight of 
Stanmore-dale. . 

Farmer Wentworth accompanied me to my cot- 
tage, once the scene of felicity ; hut it was now 
solitary and silent as the tomb. .Maria's summer- 
house appeared in all the luxuriance of vegetative 
beauty: I sprinkled with my tears the intermingled 
woodbines and osiers which she ha4 planted. I 
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afterwards visited her grave^ where a tomb-stone 
inscribed with her name had been placed by the 
grateful farmer. I saw for the last time the little 
hillock which concealed the remains of Maria^ 
and on returning to the village, I bade the far* 
mer and his family adieu, and pursued my tour 
to Bath. 

I drank the waters for a few days, but they were 
inefficacious — even the fountain of Hygeia herself 
could not heal a broken heart. Besigned to my 
approaching dissolution, I calmly await the mo- 
ment when I am to be re-united to Maria — and 
shall without regret sleep the sleep of death, ^^TUi 
the long night be past and the last morn arise /" 



HOMANTIC ATTACHMENT. 



Two Eumpean trayellcrB having made pb^r- 
vations on tli^.e^ten»ive r^ioosand various natjon^ 
of Arfib^a, rc»oLved to extend their epquirjes tp Per- 
sia. F!pr Ihis purpose^ \^aving disguised themselves 
,in the perMan l^abit, they grossed th^ gulph iwhich 
divides southern Persja from Arabia Felix, and 
l^ounted on tw.o e^cel^Ient hprses proceeded on their 
intended route to Ispahan. In the evening of their 
first day's journey they came in sight of a habita-' 
tion^ the beauty and seclusion of which, occasioned 
them to stop for a moment. A cottage environed by 
ever-greens stood in the centre of a garden, on the 
southern side of which a vineyard displayed its rich 
purple and large white clusters of ripe grapes ; a 
variety of aromatic plants and flowers in full bloom 
adorned the edges of the walks, while a clear stream 
murmuring in its pebbly channel flowed, amid the 
garden. This beautiful spot was enclosed with 
strong pales, and a gate in front opened to the 
path which led. to the entrance of the cottage. 

A venerable man in the dress of a Persian 
Imaun, or priest, came from the mansion, and in* 
vited the travellers to stop for the night; this 
hospitable invitation was particularly welcome. 
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as they were ffttigued, and in a place which seemed 
,at a considerable distance from any town or vil- 
lage. After supper, which is the principal meal 
in Persia^ the host was inquisitive respecting Eu- 
ropean nations and manners, and his guests, oae 
of whom was an Englishman and the other a 
Frenchman^ contributed to his amusement by 
lively descriptions of thesr respective countries. 
They were also curious, and expressed a wish to 
know the history of a man, who^ from his conver- 
sation, appeared well acquainted with all the ele- 
jgancies of Asiatic magnificence. The Imaun sighed^ 
yet seemed pleased with the curiosity of his guests, 
for whose amusement he began the following nar- 
rative: 

My name is Askeri, 1 was born in Ispahan, and 
my father who was an opulent merchant in that 
city, spared neither pains nor expence in my edu- 
cation. With the docility of an unsophisticated 
and curious mind, I imbibed instruction, and a 
succession of masters was employed to aid the de- 
velopement of powers which the partiality of 
parental love magnified into a prodigy. You 
must not, howeyer, accuse me of egotism when I 
assert, that in my twenty -second year I was^ consi- 
dered the most accomplished scholar in Ispahan. 
But my knowledge, though general, was super- 
ficial ; the arcana of abstruse science was beyoad 
my power of acquirement, but in the more elegant 
and ornamental studies I made a proficiencf. 
Painting and drawing were arts in which I was al- 
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lowed fo excel; not only portraits, but landscapes^ 
and even groups illustrative of some affecting tale 
narrated by our poets were familiar to my pencil, 
and my father charmed with the specimens of my 
art, made them the common theme of his conversa- 
tion. 

The approbation of my father and his friends 
operated as a stimulus to my genius ; I produced 
a painting of the Persian hero, Rostum, and the 
praises lavished on my production inflamed my 
vanity. Among other visitors who came fo view 
this painting, wasSoliman, the Beglerbeg of Ispa- 
han ; he was a man of taste, and although he agreed 
in the general approbation of the piece, he judici-^ 
ously pointed out some defects. I was sent for, the 
defects were mentioned by the governor, and I 
promised to rectify them. I observed that he 
viewed me with attention, and when he departed 
desired me to bring the painting to his palace 
'when finished. Incited by that desire of eminence 
so natural to every aspiring mind, I retouched my 
painting with the utmost care. I softened the tints 
which had been censured as too glaring, and by 
a more natural distribution of light and shade 
produced a stronger and more pleasing illusion. 
The subject was, the hero Rostum haranguing his 
troops before a battle, and I succeeded so well in 
giving animation to the aspect of the General, grace 
to his attitude, and expression to the countenances 
of the warriors whom he was supposed to exhort, 
that my painting was considered a masterly per* 
formauce* 
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When I had finUhed this historical piece, I car* . 
rieci it to tlie palace of Soliinan. He was fb^n en<«. 
gaged ill the duties of his high station, and 1 waited 
about an hour in a superb apartment. , At lengt^ 
he appeared ; I uncovered my painting by his de-< 
sire; he examined it minutely and exclaimed: 
^^ Ingenious Askeri, I honour thy talents^ and shall, 
hepceforth be thy patron ! Come my friend, you 
must be my guest to-day ;, I )»hall introduce you to 
some of the first persons of distinction in Ispahan*''- 

T expressed my acknowledgments for tlie high, 
honour conferred upon me by his offer of friend* 
ship, accepted his invitation, and requested per* 
mission to present mj picture as a small proof of, 
my esteem. He appeared pleased with the pre-^ 
sent, and having called a servant with orders to 
carry it into his hs^M of audience, he led me into 
another apartment, when he introduced me to. 
several courtiers who were his visitors. . 

On my return home I related the polite recep* 
tion of the Beglerbeg to my father ; he was pleased 
at my success, but blamed me for having giyen 
away my picture, which disappointed hjm of t{ie. 
jpleasure of shewing it to his friends. . I prpmised> 
to paint another piece on any subject he might, 
select, and he was appeased. 

On the following morning I was suminoned to 
attend Soliman. He received me with the can- 
dour of friendship. " You have already grfitified 
me, Askeri," ^id he, ^^ by a present, permit me 
to mak« you one in return." He then presented 
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me witk a diamond riYig- of uncoimno^ fusti^^ 
which I received fe^pectfuMy and put on my 
tfnger: *^ And' now young artisf,'^ said he; '^mlt 
yo^tty your talent at portrait-painting, I' want a 
picture* of mgr ftivourlte daughter.** tor this^ pur- 
pose'! acmmpaniedhini on horseback tbarbeaudful 
paface tsd the bottom of a mcnintain, about three 
fItrftngB'or twcrlVe miles Arom Ispahan; When wer 
ifpproached' the palace, '' Aiskeri/' saic^ iSoltman; 
•* I confide in thy discretion ; my daughter iV 
yoHTrgand'beautiftil, she basiieldbm Been unreiifed 
in* the presence* of men^ you will therefore behave' 
i^rth modesty and' delicacy; Ida not expect you' 
liill'beable to comphrte' the sketteh in on)^' or t^o' 
stttingar, for the subject you* will find diAbult, and' 
I want a* finished resemblhnce of Cbrea; You'sha^ff 
Have apartments* in a distant wing of the palace' 
remote fh>m the residence of the women^, but you 
shall have daily access to the presence of my 
daughter while requisite:'^* T promised totte as 
circumspect a^ possible ; we entered the gates^ 
and I was* introduced tb the PHncess. She was 
veiled*, andfwhen Solimaii mentioned' the purport' 
ofburvisif, she trembled with emotion. Solimani 
smiled, and tbking her hand', gaily said, "^^My 
daughter need not be alkrmed, I have not brought 
aioverbutati artist to* her, a modest young man 
Who shares' my confidente, and' from whose inge- 
imity T expect something like the image of a fo vou> 
ritechfld.'* The Frihc^sss replied' in a low vofce; 
**'my iittierV wiii^shali^ be obeyed':** sh^rtien re^^ 
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l^red, and Sbliman, after a refreshtnetit and 
smoking a ealean, gave orders that I should be 
treated with respedt "during my stay in thepa:lace. 
I was conducted to superb apartments^ prepared for 
tee, where I found^ every requisite of the arts of 
Urawin^ and painting, instruments -of music, aiid 
a i^eautiftit copy bf the porerfis itf Saadiee. 

About ndon ih^ fbltoWihg day I was sti^faimdhlBd 
by a female to attend the Princess. Collecting my 
pencils, pallet, and colours, I followed ihe ser^ 
Vant: a:hd as t passed along the saloon an inde* 
iffcptbable ChibtSon agitated my frame. The idea 
tiiat a young-lady was to be presented in all her 
inaturail cfharms temy closest observation, promised 
li graftiflbatidh to youthful feuriosrty; but the 
'daughter of Sofittian might be bomely, nay tigly, 
Yb^ ^ttie partiality of a' parent can embellish a be** 
loved bbjec* with ihidginary charms. She nrtgM 
tm Ihe-dtfaer hand be beautiful, so much the bitfen, 
toy faart* would lie imprioned by drawing froln a 
i^erfect mddel. Thus reasoning like a meife* artMt 
whotiad never felt the power of woman's eye, 
1 was cot^ducted -to ah Inner apartment where 
'Cbrea Was seated on a sofii. 

She Was veiled, and' oh a signal her attendant 
Iretired^ Alone with a young lady, I was not leii 
^mbarrass^lhanberself ; she continued silent fCnr 
ft momenf,itbteh In a soft voice' said, *^ As we mfdst 
converse, favoiir ine with your name."^— ^' Askelrf, 
iny Princess,** replied 1.*^^—^^ My name is Cferea,*' 
teid'aAre^landtis I see yon are ready to exerche 
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your arty I am ready to unveil." She then threw 
off her thin green veil, and discovered not a homely 
but a lovely countenance. An a«pect in which 
angelic innocence seemed combined with feipinine 
sweetness; a face blooming with the perfection of 
health, and a form irradiated by the beauty of sym- 
metry and the dignity of the pure spirit which 
gave it animation ; eyes glistening with the mild 
lustre of intellectual vigour, and a mouth adorned 
with the delightful smile of benignity. But who 
could describe Corea? Words an4 colours were 
equally incompetent to the purpose of giving a 
faithful image of feminiiye perfection. 

I approached this lovely being, whose charms 
broke forth like a celestial vision on my enrap- 
tured mind. Corea perceived my emotion, sh^ 
smiled^ and her smiles encouraged me to begin n^ 
iask. I sketched an outline, compared it with the 
pi^inal, and sighing, threw it away. Again I at« 
tepapted to trace the inmge of Corea, and again 
felt .my incapacity. Several <^ncurrent circMm* 
stances contributed to my eml^arrai^ment. I had 
never before drawn from a living female model; I 
beheld before me a young woman adorned with the 
graces of pature, whose charms instead pf being 
. immature were even luxuriant. The living eye in* 
f^CMrmed with intelligence and a|doi;ned with th^ 
liquid lustre of health ; the beautequs lip. fresh with 
youth^ and expressive of love ; thegraceful swell 
of the rising bosom, and the innumerable charii|B 
which decorate the form of woqian^ ^all pi;e9ient^ 
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fheniselres to my admiring eyes^ and disconcerted 
the skill of the artist Instead of acoiVect outline^ 
I contemplated the beautiful original : Corea, al- 
though unacquainted ^ith the principles of my art 
seemed to doubt my proficiency ; for I had now 
studied her person nearly an hour without being 
able to sketch any resemblance* I apologized to 
the Princess for my delay, complained that my 
pencils were not properly prepared, and besought 
her indulgence to permit me to retire. **Go then, 
Askeri, since you wish it/' said she, with a charm- 
ing smile, ** to-morrow I shall require your atten- 
dance, for I am desirous that my portrait should be 
finisAied with all possible expedition. Retire,'^ con* 
tinued jshe, ^^ lam not accustomed to converse with 
a man alone and unveiled." With these words a 
slight blush softly stole over her face but instantly 
disappeared, she put on her veil, I bowed, and 
retired to my apartments, where an elegant repast 
awaited me. But the calls of appetite were ab- 
sorbed by a more powerful passion. The figure, 
the voice, and the benignity of the too beautiful 
Corea filled my fancy, and excited a palpitation 
in my heart, unfelt before. I could think of no- 
thing but the daughter of Soliman, and while I 
felt ashamed of my imbecility as an artist, I re- 
solved to sketch an image of transcendant loveli- 
ness, however imperfect might be the copy. 

I retired early to my coudi, and after an hour 
or two of cogitation, in which the image of Corea 
continually recurred to my fancy, I sunk into a 
state of insensibility. 



My second ^attempt as av i^vtisit io ike praiem^t 
of the Prince«^ waaaiore 8«cct»lu) tbta tbe fint. 
I had sl^ well although in love^ lor paTii4<wcal 
aa it may appear to ania^toyy poets and lo^e^sick 
votaries^ Nature indulges even a Ipver with^ ike; 
halsamic refreshment of sleep. I awoke fr^sh^ . 
Vigorous, and with an imagination glowing wiih. 
the forms ^f beauty. In this enthusiastic mood I 
was again conducted to the apartment of Cocea \ 
she uuvfiled her seductive beai|tiesj my t^ncy 
caught fire at the sight; I snatched up my instru-^ 
merits of art, and under thq united influence of tlie 
c^tbusiaiin of genius and lovc^ I sA^etclied, the out^ 
line of feminine elegance with a spaHkUi^ eye^ 
and a steady hand. Wiien I bad finished my* 
sketchy I gazed alternately on the. copy and th^ 
^r^ginal ; never did i feel an eqo^ emoiion q£ 
triumphant pride : the sketch was a perfect remm-y 
Uance of the beauteous^ form w^cb sat before moi 
and my heart throbbed with <he eonsaouaness of 
having Reduced what would be hi^4i in die esti^ 
ination of Solimanp 

Corea observing my emotions ta be of a plea^ 
surable nature, desired to see what I had produced ; 
I presented my sketchy and slie uttered an exda<^ 
mation of surprize. Taking up the imperfect 
sketch wluch I had produced the day be^r^ sb^ 
compared it with the present efibrt o^f n/^ hand* 
'^ How different !" exclaimed the Princess^ f^ hpw 
poor a|i attempt was that of yesterday ,; but hpm 
exquisitely correct this of the present hour ! '' 



. Great are ihe delights oommunicahle by tlia a(p<4 
probation of a beautiful and aou^lc woman. Tbe 
most delicious moments of a man's existence are 
illumined by tbe smiles of the dear object of hii 
l^ve i his most exalted sublunary enjoy mentor ara 
those conferred bgr female blandishments. .Womaa 
is his nurse in infancy, bis companion in manhood^ 
his ctmsolation in decrepitude, and his ministering 
angel^mid the pangs of dissolution. What do w# 
owe of pleasure to that amiable being, and ah ! hpw 
much c^pain is U>o often inflicted, by the impru* 
dence of an improper attachment. Such wasmine 
for the blooming, the too lovely Corea : I now felt 
the influeooe of her charnis o^ver my heart, and I 
sighed oa reflecting bow grea<t was the disparity 
placed by accident between me and the object of 
my warmest wishes. 

But instead of wasting my time in querulous 
and silly soliloquies, I set my invention to work to 
improve, what I now considered a most propitiqas 
opportunity. My vanity whispered that I was 
dear to Corea. 

Daily admitted to the presence of Corea^ I gra<p 
dually assumed confidence, and availing myself of 
those pr<^itious opportunities, ventured to brearthe 
my presumptuous vows of eternal love. The 
Princess did not appear either surprized or dis<» 
pleased at my temerity; tbe declaration of my 
attachment seemed to have been expected, yet sbf 
blushed and turned pale alternately, when die 
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beheld me on my knees before her entreating her 
forgireneas and compassion. ^' Rise, Askeri, rise," 
eiaid she, in a voice attuned by tenderness, ^^ I 
have only to blame myself for the passion 1 have 
inspired ; but when* my father introduced an artist,v 
I did not expect an aspiring lover." — ^* Cliarmin^ 
Princess/' replied ],in an impassioned tone, '^ who 
could gaze on your beauties without adoration? 
It now only remains for you to doom your daring 
slave to chains or death, or to raise him from the 
horrors of despair, to the felicity of successful love.'* 
Corea blushed. ^^ I have no wish to inflict pain 
on Askeri," said she, holding out her hand, which 
I kissed with rapturous exultation,**' the dtfferenccl 
of rank vanishes, when put in competition with 
merit like yours." 

Happy in the confidence and affi^ction of the 
fairest Princess in Ispahan, the few days that I 
continued in the palace of Soliman, realized my 
ideas of paradise. Joy, pleasure, rapture, alter- 
nately filled my bosom with an excess of delight, 
which bordered on pain. Alas! those fleeting 
joys, those sunny gleams of love were succeeded 
by disappointment and sorrow. 

When 1 had finished the portrait of Corea, with 
all the enthusiasm of an artist enamoured of his 
subject, I presented it to the Princess; She smiled 
at what she called a master- piece, and presented 
me in return with a turban gemmed with diamonds, 
and a crimson sash embroidered with gold by her 
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own hand. Kneeling I receivetl those precious 
gifts of my condescending mistress ; I pressed them 
to my lips, and unable. to repress my emotions^ 
burst into tears. Corea was also i^ected. ^^ Why 
do ypu weep, Askei^i?" said'slie in a Toice of 
shilling tenderness, ^^ you . may confide in the 
^delity of Corea, she can never Jove another.'? 
^' A.h, beauteous idol of my heart, I nSiy welt grieve: 
tj|ie insuperable obstacles plajsed by accident bes 
tween 113^ precludes the hope of our union : I am 
like a spirit, which having had a glimpse of pant* 
dise^ is for ever shut out from its blissful regions* 
I must depart from this palace to*day, and, per- 
haps, these fond eyes shall never again behold tlKb 
smiles of my too indulgent Princess." . > . 

Corea trembled and turned pale ; she continued 
silent for a minute,«s if undetermined ; then throw- 
ing, her white arms arouiid my neck, she embraced 
me, exclaiming, ^^ I will fly with you, Askeri, Isee 
and shudder at the dreadful danger of lin eternal 
separatipn ; let us then fly, . my love, to some re- 
mote region, where the influeRceofSolimaa is un- 
known." This proposal, extravagant at it' was, 
appeared practicable and delightftil to. a young 
inexperienced man in the delirium, of love. I 
embraced Corea, her lips were pressed to mine, and 
ecstasy almost too much for mortal feelings swelled 
my bosom. 

ftjt tb^ mode of eM»pe required contrivance; 
it was requisite that I riioold procure fleet horses, 
and a disguise^ and the second evening from the 
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time of this interview wag fixed upon for our de- 
parture; we knew and c^red not whither^ if be*- 
yond the reach of the dreaded SoHmlrn* 

I departed from his paktee that afternoon, and 
in my return to Ispahan, having visited my fkther, 
who received me with ^ his usual kindness, I re* 
quested a purse of gold that I might purchase two 
fleet horses. He complied with my request, and 
desired me to keep up an appearance of splendour 
suitable to his opulence. ^^ You are my only ehild^ 
^keri/' said he, ^^ I have ' reason to be satisfied 
•with your beliaviourand accomplishmentB, and al-* 
-though you are not admitted to the Court of Ispa^ 
han now, you probably soOn wilt be as the favourite 
of Soliman." I sighed, on reflecting that my pa-^ 
stvon nniit iif a few hours become my mortal eneiby. 
1 thanked my father, however, tor bis Iflberality, 
ipromised obedience to all his commands, and went 
to k public stud, where I selected two fine Arabian 
ihorses* I then went io a bazar, where the Jews 
-displayed a profusion of various dresses, and 
4x>uglit two complete suits of garments, similar to 
rtbose worn by our Imaung or. priests, from a con- 
jrietioti that this dress' would not only disguise us 
fanost completely, but ensure the venenitfon of 
! whoever we might happen to meet, during our 
iptojectad flight* . 

About sunset I walked out disconsolate and 
alnne^iafongthebanks^f tbeZenderbend. I ob- 
.aerved a female, muffled up in a cloak, and co- 
ii?0r«d wit}i a thick ^reil^who seemed to follow me$ 
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1 stopped in a reoiote spoty and she ap^roaebed. 
^^ Askeri !" said she, with some hesitation, ^' is 
your name Askeri ?" — " Yes.'*--r'^^ Then liere h a 
letter which Iwas desirad to deliver into your, 
own hand." It was the hand* writing of Corea ; ; I 
knew it, for during my stay at her rural palace^ 
I had frequent opportunities of seeing her tr^ans- 
cribe ;passages from the Persian poets. Hastily 
breaking open the letter, I read the following 
lyords, evidently written in haste : 

*^ If Askeri is a.s faithful and adventurous as^he 
is ingenious, he will yet restore the h<ippiuess of 
one devoted to hiis, and rescue from an abyss of 
misery, the victim of a . father's ambition and a 
sovereign's wantonness. At midnight, this night, 
an opportunity will offer for the prevention of de- 
spair, and the restoration of liope, to the unliappy. 
At the entrance of the mosque in frojit of the 
palace of Soliman, . a lady will confide in the 
honour and fidelity of Aslceri." 

I told the messenger thai the instructions con^ 
twined in the letter should be adhered to, and she 
retired with.' precipitation. It was now seven 
o'clock, time was precious ; five fleeting hours 
were to determine wliether Corea should be mine 
or lost to me for ever. I roused my powers with 
a lover's enthusiasm, hastened home, and havinjg 
armed myself with a dagger, and secured a large 
purse of gold,: I made up the robes which I had 
purctiased for a disguise into a bundle ; and, fa- 
voured by darkness^ left my natal mansion unob^ 
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•ervedo I then went to the stable in the suburbs^ 
and prepared my horses. 

Oh the approach of midnight, I went with a pal- 
pitating heart to the place of assignation. 1 per« 
ceived amid the gloom a form gliding among the 
columns, which formed the portico ot tiie mosque ; 
I approached it, and the next minute the trem- 
bling Corea sunk fainting into my arms. I en- 
couraged her in a low voice, and having disguised 
ourselves in the priestly habit, we passed through 
several streets, and arrived at the gate leading 
towards my stable without interruption. The 
guards placed at the gate immediately opened it, 
when I commanded them, in a low and solemn 
voice, to let us pass to the abode of an expiring 
man in the suburb. When ttiey let us pass, I be- 
stowed my benediction with all the formality of a 
priest, and the soldiera in return bowed tiieir heads 
with every mark of reverence* 

Having thus happily escaped from the city, I 
placed my Cerea on one horse and mounting the 
other, I led her's by the bridle to the main road, 
leading to the southern provinces. Wlien morn- 
ing dawned we betook ourselves to the woods, 
where we continued till the following evening. 
I had been provident enough to fill a small bag 
with bread and fruits, and my lovely companion 
seemed perfectly well satisfied with her homely 
fare. She resigned herself entirely to my direc- 
tion, and reclining nightly on my lap, sunk into 
a^gentle and refreshing slumben 
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In less than a W^k vfe escaped in safetjr out of 
the territories of Aken Mahomed. Our garb en- 
sured respect among the villagers, who were obe* 
dient to our orders wherever we came; but I was* 
still fearful^of detectio»^ and proceeded by easy 
journeys to tins spot. Delighted with its rural and' 
picturesque beauty, I purchased it, as the future 
residence of my beloved Corea, and here we' 
plighted our mutual vows, and she received me to 
her arms. 

The narrator now appeared overwhelmed with 
affliction ; his bosom heaved, and sobs and teari 
demonstrated his excessive sorrow. His gueSts^ 
were affected, and although yet unacquainted with 
the cause of his grief, they jsighed in sympathy, 
Ankeri pressed their hands in his, and in broken 
accents said : forgive this weakness, my friends. 

Corea was now my wife, continued Askeri, and 
whatever bliss has been described by amatory 
bards in their most glowing descriptions, was rea- 
lized by our union. Devoted to the gratification 
of my spouse, 1 rear6d a little paradise around our 
cottage. In a few months it was evident she would 
be a mother, and this circumstance increased, if 
possible, my attention and tenderness. At length 
the important, the fatal moment arrived ; Corea 
was delivered of a son, but the next hour I was 
compelled to resign the mother and child to the 
angel of death! 

Afikeri now paused, and covering his face with 
his hands, the tears flowed from his eyes. You 
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will pardon this weakness, said he, resuming his 
narrative, but the recollection of what I lost re- 
news my grief. The travellers expressed their 
acknowledgments for his condescension, and soon 
afterwards retired to repose. Next morning they 
accompanied their host to the tomb of his wife and 
cliild which stood in a small bower at therear of the 
cottage. They viewed this monument of connu- 
bial and parental love, read the inscription to the 
memory of the deceased, and having again thanked 
Askeri for his hospitality, they left the interesting 
Imaun, to enjoy the solitude of his beautiful retire- 
ment. 
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